Frances  Warshavsky  Zehngebot  ’ 47 , 

Planned  Giving  Chair  and  Class  Fund  Co-Chair 

Bear 
Barnard 
in  Mind 

I can’t  believe  that  my  classmates  and  I will  be  celebrating  our  60th 
Reunion  in  June.  I love  Barnard— I got  a great  education  and  made  many 
good  friends.  Barnard  quickly  became  a family  affair  when  my  brother 
Murray  married  a Barnard  girl  a couple  of  years  ahead  of  me.  He  set  up  a 
scholarship  in  her  memory  and  now  I’m  funding  my  own  scholarship.  I’m 
so  proud  that  both  my  children  made  Mother’s  Day  gifts  to  my  scholarship 
fund  this  year  and  will  next  year,  too. 

Also,  a few  years  ago,  I thought  of  a wonderful  idea — setting  up  a charitable 
gift  annuity  with  the  annuity  payments  going  to  a friend  who  has  been 
a great  help  to  me  and  who  can  use  a little  extra  money.  I created  a sort 
of  personal  pension  for  her  and  I feel  good  knowing  that  she  will  receive  a 
fixed  amount  every  year  for  her  lifetime  and  then  Barnard  will  receive  the 
remainder  of  the  gift  annuity.  This  way  I am  supplementing  one  person’s 
lifetime  income  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  a legacy  at  Barnard. 


The  Athena  Society 

At  Barnard  College 


Donors  of  planned  gifts  are  invited  to  join  The  Athena  Society 

For  more  information  about  life  income  gifts  and  ways  to  remember  Barnard 
through  your  estate,  please  contact  Sylvia  Humphrey,  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
212.854.2001  / 866.257.1889  (toll  free)  / plannedgiving@barnard.edu 
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RECURRING  ANXIETY 

“The  Paper  Chase”  (Summer  2006) 
brought  back  many  memories  of  the 
countless  hours  devoted  to  research- 
ing and  writing  one’s  senior  thesis. 
However,  seniors  Eliza  McLaren, 
Emily  Dobbins,  and  Sally  Franson 
will  never  know  the  countless  hours 
that  we  graduates  who  predate  lap- 
tops with  word  processors  and  online 
research  capabilities  also  devoted  to 
the  production  of  our  theses,  often  in 
the  dusty  and  airless  stacks  of  Butler 
Library.  Many  a Barnard  graduate 
sharpened  her  typing  skills  over 
countless  drafts  and  redrafts  ofThe 
Thesis.  If  the  thesis  did  not  earn 
prizes,  at  least  our  typing  speed  did. 

Deborah  Aschheim  77 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  article  about  writing  the  senior 
thesis  brought  back  not-so-fond 
memories  of  my  own  experience  in 
the  history  department  in  the 
1959-60  academic  year.  I met  with 
my  advisor  to  discuss  a topic,  and 
asked  if  I could  write  about  anti- 
Semitism  in  America.  She,  in  turn, 
suggested  that  I might  be  “too  close” 
to  the  topic  and  therefore  unable  to 
be  objective,  and  suggested  anti- 
Catholicism  in  America  since  the 
Civil  War.  Being  a compliant  young 
student,  I agreed,  and  produced  a 
100-page  thesis,  which  concluded 
with  the  prediction  that  JFK  would 
be  nominated  but  not  elected  in  the 
upcoming  election  ...  so  much  for  my 
credentials  as  a political  pundit.  Also, 
for  years  after  the  thesis,  I had  a 
recurring  anxiety  dream  that  it  was 
two  weeks  before  the  due  date;  all  of 
my  research  and  writing  was  com- 
plete, but  I hadn’t  yet  started  typing. 
In  those  days,  I was  a poor  to 
mediocre  typist,  having  refused  to 


become  expert  because  I didn’t  want 
my  typing  skills  to  be  what  got  me  a 
job  when  I graduated.  Interestingly 
enough,  once  I became  proficient  on 
a computer  keyboard,  I stopped  hav- 
ing that  particular  dream. 

Ethel  Goldberg  ’60 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 

TRANSFER  STUDENT 

After  reading  the  articles  in  the  sum- 
mer 2006  issue  and  checking  out  the 
notes  for  my  class,  1979, 1 browsed 
forward  to  future  classes.  Two  items 
especially  struck  me  as  indicative  of 
some  of  the  ways  our  world  has 
changed  in  the  past  27  years. 

One  note  reported  that  “Victorine 
Dent  ’81  passed  away  on  December 
30,  2005,  due  to  AIDS.”  Victorine 
likely  graduated  shortly  before  June  5, 
1981,  the  date  on  which  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  published 
the  first  official  document  on  the  dis- 
ease that  later  became  known  first  as 
GRID  (Gay-Related  Immune  Defi- 
ciency) and  then  as  AIDS.  When  Vic- 
torine and  I were  at  Barnard,  no  one 
knew  HIV  existed. 

The  second  note  that  caught  my 
eye  reported  that  “Thomas  Skyler 
Wrench  ’82  (formerly  Sarah  Wrench) 
has  finished  training  as  a medical 
assistant  and  now  works  in  a commu- 
nity health  center.” 

When  I was  at  Barnard,  we  had  a 
group  called  LAB,  Lesbians  at 
Barnard.  I remember  it  well  because 
my  father,  visiting  me  on  campus, 
spotted  a poster  advertising  a meeting 
and  urged  me  to  attend  because  he 
thought  it  was  a group  for  science 
majors.  (Or  maybe  my  father  already 
knew  something  it  took  me  another 
decade  to  figure  out.) 

We  did  not,  however,  have  a 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64 
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Head  of  the  Class 

Women — and  women ’s  colleges — win  high  honors 


This  past  summer,  while  many  of  us 
at  Barnard  were  fretting  about  the 
hot  weather  in  New  York,  we  were 
also  rejoicing  about  some  hot  news  in 
higher  education — news  of  the  great 
success  of  women’s  colleges  in  edu- 
cating their  students,  and  separate 
news  of  the  ever-growing  success  of 
women  studying  at  the  college  level. 

In  mid-July,  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Postsecondary 
Research  released  a compelling  study 
of  more  than  42,000  undergraduate 
women  at  290  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Among  the  surveyed  campuses 
were  26  women’s  colleges,  including 
one  of  the  historic  Seven  Sisters. 

The  study  suggests  that  the  education 
offered  at  women’s  colleges  is 
markedly  superior  to  that  received  by 
women  at  coeducational  institutions 
(a  finding  made  even  more  significant 
by  the  fact  that  the  most  academically 
selective  women’s  colleges  were  large- 
ly absent  from  the  survey).  In  fact, 
the  study  of  first-year  and  senior  stu- 
dents’ college  experiences  reported, 
women’s  colleges  consistently  offer 
female  students  more  of  the  following 
experiences  and  advantages:  chal- 
lenging academic  programs,  integra- 
tive/deep learning,  development  of 
leadership  skills,  interaction  with  fac- 
ulty, mentoring  in  the  sciences,  effec- 
tive role  models  in  faculty,  support 
for  success  (among  first-years),  col- 
laboration with  peers,  better  integra- 
tion of  transfer  students,  opportuni- 
ties to  interact  with  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds,  and  overall  satisfaction 
with  college  life. 


The  Indiana  study  also  found 
that  young  women  at  coeducational 
institutions  continue  to  be  poorly 
represented  in  positions  of  campus 
leadership,  and  that  their  peers  at 
women’s  colleges  are  much  more 
likely  to  major  in  math  or  science.  In 
conclusion,  the  study  said,  women’s 
colleges  are  contemporary  models  of 
effective  education,  and  have  much  to 
teach  coed  institutions  about  how  to 
provide  “a  challenging  yet  supportive 
educational  environment  for  all  their 
students,”  male  as  well  as  female. 

Also  in  July,  a front-page  New 
York  Times  headline  proclaimed  that 
young  women  are  “leaving  men  in  the 
dust”  on  college  campuses.  The  arti- 
cle went  on  to  report  that  female  stu- 
dents generally  surpass  their  male 
classmates  in  grades  and  other  meas- 
ures of  achievement  throughout  the 
college  years. 

According  to  that  article  as  well 
as  an  earlier  Times  op-ed  piece  by  a 
college  admissions  officer,  in  order  to 
keep  a close-to-equal  gender  balance 
on  campus,  some  coed  institutions 
have  begun  to  practice  affirmative 
action  for  male  applicants.  Thus,  as 
certain  social  critics  continue  to  rail 
against  affirmative  action  for  the  his- 
torically disadvantaged,  we  are  now 
effectively  seeing  the  practice  of  affir- 
mative action  for  a historically  advan- 
taged group. 

Needless  to  say,  the  coverage  in 
the  Times  generated  a flurry  of  mail 
to  the  editor,  much  of  it  countering 
the  widespread  media  chatter  we  have 


“For  women’s 
colleges,  a high 
priority  is  to 
prepare  women 
for  leadership  and 
hasten  the  day 
when  pay  is  equal, 
the  policies  of 
government  and 
business  adequate- 
ly support  women 
in  the  workplace 
and  the  obligations 
of  family  life,  and 
those  long-endur- 
ing ‘old  boys’  clubs’ 
have  passed  com- 
pletely into  history.” 


Judith  Shapiro  became  the  10th  leader 
of  Barnard  College  in  1994.  She  is  a 
widely  respected  cultural  anthropologist 
who  has  done  pioneering  research  on 
gender  differences. 
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New  York-based  illustrator,  photographer,  and  designer 
Jorge  Colombo  didn't  let  the  rain  stop  him  from  shooting  the 
students  who  moved  to  Barnard  on  August  28  (‘‘Bed,  Bath,  and 
Beyond,”  page  10).  Born  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Colombo  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1989.  Of  the  original  contents  of  his  lug- 
gage on  that  trip,  one  item  remains  in  Colombo’s  possession, 
and  in  use:  a retractable  x-Acto  knife  used  in  design  work. 
Colombo  has  contributed  to  the  Village  Voice,  New  York, 
Interview,  and  the  New  Yorker. 


When  Jennifer  Greenstein  interviewed  Laura  Foster  70, 
a mother  and  museum  vice  president  (“Look  ...  and  Please 
Touch,”  page  45),  the  two  discussed  the  detours  women  often 
make  in  their  careers  when  juggling  career  and  family.  Green- 
stein, a mother  of  two  and  a part-time  staff  writer  for  Princeton 
University's  communications  office,  comments,  “I  have  not 
mastered  the  juggling  act— far  from  it— but  somehow  I manage 
to  keep  the  balls  in  the  air.” 


How  does  staff  writer  Anne  Schutzberger  answer  the  oft- 
asked  question,  “Are  you  a Barnard  alumna?"  With  an  enthusi- 
astic, “I  wish  I were.”  When  Schutzberger  graduated  from  her 
Brooklyn  high  school,  she  saw  college  as  an  opportunity  to 
escape  New  York  rather  than  reap  its  benefits.  Now  Syllabus 
(page  12)  is  her  favorite  assignment,  she  says,  because  it 
allows  her  to  return  to  school,  and  experience  what  it’s  like 
to  be  a Barnard  student. 


liana  Stanger-Ross  '98,  a midwifery  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  British  Columbia  in  Vancouver,  and  recent  recipient  of 
Toronto  and  Ontario  Arts  Council  grants,  has  had  work  pub- 
lished in  Lilith,  the  Bellevue  Review,  and  Canada's  the  Walrus. 
Interviewing  alumnae  for  “The  Birth  Business”  (page  26),  she 
says,  “was  inspiring.  These  women  day  after  day  place  their 
female  clients  at  the  center  of  their  practice.”  Stanger-Ross 
herself  is  working  to  ensure  that  childbirth  is  an  act  of  safety, 
empowerment,  and  wonder. 


“I  go  into  class  with  the  attitude  that  organic 
chemistry  is  fascinating;  it’s  not  an  act. 

I absolutely  do  not  have  the  attitude  that, 

‘OK,  this  is  a course  to  see  who  goes  to 
medical  school  and  who  doesn’t’  ” 

Christian  Rojas,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  “Learning  Curves”  (page  1 6) 


EDITOR’S  LETTER 

In  late  September,  as  we  wrapped  up 
this  issue,  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed on  the  difficulties  that  are  forcing 
many  women’s  colleges  to  go  coed. 
Those  of  us  who  have  benefited  from 
attending  a women’s  college — and 
working  for  one — care  deeply  about 
the  issue.  President  Shapiro,  in  a 
response  to  the  Times,  wrote,  “That 
too  few  young  women  understand 
the  advantages  [of  a women’s  col- 
lege] when  they  are  applying  . . . sim- 
ply reflects  the  truth  that  you  know 
more  coming  out  of  a first-rate  col- 
lege than  you  did  going  in.  We  have 
to  work  harder  to  get  the  word  out.” 

We  work  to  do  just  that  with 
every  issue  of  this  magazine,  in  sto- 
ries of  Barnard  students,  alumnae, 
faculty,  and  administrators  who  are 
making  their  communities,  and  the 
world,  better  places.  Given  the  start 
of  a new  school  year,  we  thought  it 
appropriate  to  make  this  our  educa- 
tion issue:  President  Shapiro  address- 
es the  benefits  of  and  need  for 
women’s  colleges  in  greater  detail  in 
“President’s  Page”  (page  3);  “Syl- 
labus” (page  12)  explores  a course  in 
which  students  grapple  with  the  real- 
life  challenges  of  today’s  public  edu- 
cation system;  and  in  “Learning 
Curves”  (page  16),  you  will  meet 
several  faculty  members  who 
describe  the  experience  of  teaching 
today  (more  of  those  essays  will  run 
online  in  the  coming  months). 

You’ll  notice  that  Barnard,  has  a 
new  look.  It  is,  simply,  part  of  an 
effort  to  freshen  up  our  pages  and  to 
create  a design  that,  like  Barnard 
women,  is  smart,  bold,  and  open  to 
new  ideas.  As  always,  we  welcome 
your  feedback. 

DIMITRA  KESSENIDES  ’89 
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First  in  Family 

Immigrant  and  first-generation  students  face  unique  challenges 

By  MERRI  ROSENBERG  ’78 


When  Anna  Zheng  ’06,  arrived  in 
New  York  in  June  1990  as  a first- 
grader,  her  intelligence  and  aptitude 
for  languages  quickly  attracted  her 
teachers’  attention.  By  the  time  she 
was  1 0,  Zheng  was  translating  for  her 
parents  and  helping  them  negotiate 
their  sometimes  baffling  new  world. 

It  was  her  responsibility,  she  says,  to 
make  “adult  decisions  and  present 
choices  to  my  parents.” 

Zheng,  who  attended  Brooklyn 
Technical  High  School,  had  limited 
her  college  search  to  New  York  State 
so  as  to  stay  close  to  home.  She  knew 
nothing  of  Barnard  until  a preorien- 
tation visit  in  the  fall  of  2001.  After 
that,  she  decided  to  apply:  “Barnard 
felt  like  a real  college  in  the  midst  of 
this  giant  city,”  she  says.  The  Gates 
Millennium  Scholar  wound  up  study- 
ing biology  and  psychology.  Today, 
Zheng  works  as  a research  assistant  at 
the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute; she  plans  to  pursue  a graduate 
degree  in  psychology. 


Like  a significant  number  of  past 
and  present  Barnard  students,  Zheng 
is  the  first  in  her  family  to  attend  col- 
lege. According  to  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, Jennifer  Fondiller,  about  20 
percent  of  this  year’s  first-year  class 
comes  from  a noncollege  or  one-col- 
lege parent  background.  And  many 
are  immigrants  or  children  of  immi- 
grants. If  earlier  generations  of  these 
students  were  primarily  Irish,  Italian, 
and  Eastern-European,  their  counter- 
parts today  are  likely  to  be  Asian, 
Latina,  and  Russian. 

At  a time  when  immigration 
reform  and  increased  access  to  higher 
education  are  central  to  a national 
public-policy  debate,  Barnard’s  his- 
toric leadership  in  welcoming  both 
first-generation  and  immigrant  stu- 
dents is  particularly  significant. 

That’s  no  accident.  Like  New 
York  City  itself,  Barnard  has  a tradi- 
tion of  embracing  immigrants.  And 
Barnard’s  diversity  mirrors  that  of  the 
city,  making  it  easier  for  first-genera- 


tion students  to  see  themselves  on 
campus.  That  starts  to  happen  during 
recruitment;  admissions  staffers  reach 
out  to  students  by  visiting  places  like 
big  city  ethnic  community  centers. 
“We’re  not  seen  as  an  elitist  institu- 
tion,” says  Fondiller.  “We  subtly  say, 
‘we  want  our  school  to  look  like  the 
city  we’re  in.’  We’re  conscious  of  pro- 
viding an  opportunity,  in  a larger 
socioeconomic  framework.”  Haitian- 
American  writer  Edwige  Danticat  ’90 
says  she  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  students  like  her — 
a first-generation  American  and  the 
first  in  her  family  to  attend  college — 
at  Barnard.  Still,  says  Danticat,  there 
was  much  to  learn. 

Such  students  confront  barriers 
even  as  early  as  the  the  college  appli- 
cation process.  Alison  Rabil,  director 
of  financial  aid,  points  out  that  many 
will  take  on  more  responsibility  for 
every  part  of  the  application,  includ- 
ing reviewing  family  tax  returns. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  6 
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Also,  some  parents  are  reluctant  to 
extend  themselves  financially  by  bor- 
rowing. “Offering  these  parents  a loan 
is  not  viable,”  Rabil  says.  “In  general, 
nonwestern  cultures  may  be  less  willing 
to  take  on  debt.” 

Some  studies  have  found  that  first- 
generation  students  often  feel  less-pre- 
pared academically,  and  may  not  have 
the  same  degree  of  parental  support  as 
their  peers.  “You  probably  have  a lot  of 
explaining  to  do  to  friends  and  family 
who  have  nothing  to  compare  it  to,” 
says  Danticat.  “Your  parents,  who’ve 
had  a different  experience  with  college, 
or  none  at  all,  may  not  understand 
what  you’re  going  through,”  she  says, 
which  can  leave  a student  feeling  alone. 

Such  students  also  face  parental 
pressure  to  pursue  certain  career  paths, 
like  medicine  or  law.  “Many  of  the 
immigrant  students  feel  the  expecta- 
tions to  go  the  professional  route;  with 
first-generation  students,  their  parents 
want  them  to  enter  a very  respected 
field,”  says  Associate  Dean  Ani 
Bournoutian,  who  advises  students 
about  health-care  careers. 

The  struggles  are  not  new.  Alfon- 
sina  Rechichi  ’78,  a realtor,  was  the 
first  in  her  family  to  attend  college. 

“I  was  9 when  I came  to  America 
[from  Italy],”  says  Rechichi.  She 
learned  of  Barnard  through  an  over- 
heard conversation,  and  proceeded  to 
apply  on  her  own,  with  no  parental 
input.  Once  on  campus,  Rechichi,  who 
financed  her  education  through  a 
scholarship,  a work-study  job,  and 
loans,  remembers  feeling  unprepared 
for  the  experience.  “At  first,  Barnard 
was  overwhelming.  There  were  so  many 
bright  women,”  she  says.  Over  time, 
she  found  the  campus  to  be  more  egal- 
itarian, with  a large  population  of  stu- 
dents who  reflected  her  own  back- 
ground. “I  saw  Barnard  as  a way  to 
learn  more  about  myself.” 


FROM  THE  ARCHIVES 


In  Memoriam 

Remembering  a President 


Martha  Peterson,  who 

served  as  President  of 
Barnard  from  1967  to  1975, 
passed  away  on  Friday,  July 
14,  2006,  at  her  home  in 
Madison,  Wis.;  she  was  90. 

Born  outside  of  James- 
town, Kan.,  Peterson  was 
first  a high  school  educator 
and  later  a university  educa- 
tor, teaching  mathematics. 

The  text  below  is  an  excerpt 
from  Peterson's  inaugural 
address,  delivered  at 
Barnard  on  April  29,  1968. 


“A  strong  college,  a vital  college,  a 
free  college,  must  know  and  act  upon 
three  premises— what  it  is,  who  it  is, 
and  where  it  is. 

“Barnard  is  an  undergraduate  lib- 
eral arts  college  for  women  with  a 
record  of  78  years  of  distinguished 
achievement.  It  need  not  aspire  to  the 
complexity  of  curricula  or  obligations 
for  service  of  a great  university.  It 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  exert  itself  to 
do  what  it  has  set  out  to  do,  provide 
the  best  education  it  can  for  the 
young  women  who  enroll. 

“An  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
college  for  women  has  a clarity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  that  facilitate 
the  planning,  execution,  evaluation 
and  re-direction  of  the  total  college 


program.  If  this  type  of  program  can 
benefit  young  men,  too,  this  certainly 
is  no  loss,  and  if  those  who  plan  for 
coeducation  or  the  education  of  men 
find  better  avenues  to  learning  let  us, 
in  women’s  colleges,  take  complete 
advantage  of  these  advances.  The 
essential  point  is  that  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents, administrative  staff,  trustees  of 
a college  for  women,  have  the  free- 
dom to  respond  to  a single  stimulus, 
measure  by  a single  yardstick  and 
thereby  may  be  able  not  only  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  an  education 
more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  women  who  study  there,  but 
may  even  provide  leadership  in  devel- 
oping new  approaches  to  learning  for 
all  students.” 
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9/11  and  the  Academy 


College  coursework  has  a more  glob- 
al focus  and  international  exchanges 
are  more  difficult  to  coordinate  after 
the  attacks  of  September  1 1,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  of  more  than  1 30 
college  presidents  and  high-ranking 
administrators  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  (Barnard 
was  not  one  of  the  participants  in 
the  survey.) 

The  survey,  September  11:  Effects 
on  My  Campus  5 Years  Later , showed 
that  nearly  three  in  four  respondents 
said  that  9/11  has  had  “little  to  no 
effect”  on  their  campus  budgets, 
although  about  12  percent  said  it  had 
a “major  effect.” 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  college 
budgets  could  take  a hit  is  through 
technology  updates  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  federal  Communications 
Assistance  for  Law  Enforcement  Act 
(CALEA),  which  is  intended  to  allow 
law  enforcement  officials  to  access 
phone  lines  for  tapping  purposes.  The 
legislation  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  concern  among  those  in  acad- 
eme. One  survey  commenter  said 
CALEA  is  “devastating  in  terms  of 
potential  expense  and  other  compli- 
cations,” though  only  1 3 percent  said 
the  legislation  has  had  a significant 
effect  on  their  campus. 

David  L.  Warren,  NAICU’s  pres- 
ident, introduced  the  survey  results  at 
a Pace  University  conference  on  the 
aftereffects  of  the  terrorist  attacks 
which  took  place  September  7-10. 


While  the  survey  doesn’t  claim  to  be 
a statistically  valid  sample,  Warren 
said  the  results  and  accompanying 
comments  are  relevant  for  discussion. 

Warren  said  he  found  it  striking 
that  more  than  65  percent  of  those 
surveyed  said  September  1 1 had  at 
least  a moderate  effect  on  interna- 
tional faculty  exchange,  and  that 
even  more  said  that  foreign  student 
enrollments  were  affected — negative- 
ly, according  to  the  comments  listed. 
“These  are  substantial  numbers,” 
Warren  said.  “It’s  what  we  sensed 
was  happening,  and  it  shows  that  the 
visa  policies  and  the  SEVIS  (Student 
and  Exchange  Visitor  Information 
System)  program  slowed  down 
the  process.” 

SEVIS  is  the  system  used  to 
track  foreign  students  and  host  pro- 
grams during  their  time  in  the  United 
States.  The  State  Department  has 
said  problems  with  foreign  student 
visa  applicants  had  been  solved,  but 
some  survey  responders  complained 
about  the  hours  of  work  put  toward 
new  administrative  tasks. 

Responders  were  split  over 
whether  study  abroad  programs  have 
taken  a hit  since  9/11.  The  need  for 
student  exchanges  has  been  a popular 
topic  of  discussion  since  the  attacks. 

More  than  half  of  those  surveyed 
said  9/11  at  least  moderately  played  a 
role  in  curricular  changes,  with  some 
saying  that  they  have  noticed  a signif- 
icant increase  in  student  interest  in 
foreign  policy  and  international  rela- 


tions courses,  and  topics  relating  to 
homeland  security. 

“Seldom  does  an  event  have  this 
kind  of  staying  power  on  colleges 
and  their  curriculum,”  Warren  said. 
“Usually  that’s  one  of  the  slowest 
things  to  change.” 

Eighty  percent  of  college  presi- 
dents and  administrators  said  9/11 
had  little  to  no  effect  on  academic 
freedom  issues,  with  fewer  than  one 
percent  saying  it  has  had  a “transfor- 
mative” effect.  One  commenter  noted 
that  faculty  are  wary  of  opinions  they 
express  about  the  government,  and 
another  mentioned  that  September 
1 1 has  caused  students  to  be  more 
openly  patriotic. 

Some  presidents  reported  having 
beefed  up  their  emergency  prepared- 
ness programs  and  hiring  risk  man- 
agers since  9/1 1.  One  commenter  at 
a college  that  has  installed  panic 
buttons  in  classrooms  said  faculty 
and  staff  are  “very  concerned  about 
their  safety.” 

Other  associations  have  also 
reported  on  how  9/11  has  changed 
their  constituent  colleges.  The  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Community  Col- 
leges released  a report  two  years  ago 
that  found  that  colleges  had  either 
begun  or  added  courses  relating  to 
security  training,  and  had  seen  a 
spike  in  demand  for  foreign  lan- 
guage classes. 

From  InsideHigherEd.  com — reprinted 
with  permission. 
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Talking  Head 


One  professor  on  being 
a public  intellectual 


By  SARA  BLACHMAN  ’06 


The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956, 
which  funded  America's  modern  grid  of 
interstate  roads  and  refashioned  the  coun- 
try's demographic  map,  turned  50  in  June, 
making  it  a busy  month  for  History  and 
Urban  Studies  Assistant  Professor  Owen 
Gutfreund.  Our  nation's  highways  are  the 
focus  of  his  2004  book,  20th  Century 
Sprawl:  Highways  and  the  Reshaping  of  the 
American  Landscape , and  media  outlets 
have  tapped  him  as  an  expert  in  covering 
the  anniversary,  Although  lecturing  to  a 
class  of  eager  minds  comes  naturally  to 
Gutfreund,  talking  to  a reporter  isn’t  quite 
the  same.  Here,  he  describes  his  recent 
interview  experiences  and  explains  why  he 
prefers  radio  to  print. 

How  does  talking  to  students  differ 
from  talking  to  reporters? 

In  the  classroom  I ask  students  questions,  I 
help  them  turn  over  in  their  minds  the  possi- 
ble answers  to  those  questions,  and  I help 
them  understand  the  multiple  layers  of  each 
potential  answer.  Then  I ask  them  to  arrive 
at  their  own  answers  by  the  end  of  a class. 
In  an  interview  setting,  they’re  expecting  me 
to  be  the  expert.  I can't  turn  around  and  ask 
the  interviewer  a question.  So  they're  asking 
me  questions  and  expecting  me  to  give 
authoritative  answers,  whereas  in  class  I 
would  like  the  students  to  develop  their  own 
sense  of  authority. 

What  have  you  learned  from  your  media 
experiences? 

I have  learned  to  be  very  careful  talking  to 
the  media,  because  often  they  already  know 
what  story  they  want  to  write  and  are  just 
looking  for  a convenient  sound  bite.  They 
are  not  always  trying  to  find  out  what  I can 
tell  them;  they’re  just  finding  out  if  I can  say 


what  they  are  hoping  to  hear.  Many  good 
reporters  are  better  than  that,  but  I am 
always  wary. 

Would  you  say  media  portrayals  of 
people  or  topics  are  misleading,  given 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space? 

In  my  experience,  most  of  the  time  reporters 
are  doing  their  best  not  to  mislead,  but, 
because  they  often  can't  take  the  time  to 
learn  about  a subject  they  are  covering,  they 
sometimes  perpetuate  misunderstandings. 

Do  you  prefer  one  type  of  media  over 
another? 

I think  I prefer  the  radio  interview,  because 
I have  a sense  that  the  final  product  is  more 
faithful  to  the  original  interview.  Print 
media  has  more  potential  for  distortion  in 
the  outcome. 

Do  you  get  nervous? 

Well,  a little  bit  before  every  interview,  and 
every  lecture,  and  every  class— regardless 
of  the  audience.  I think  everybody  should 
have  [that  bit  of  nervousness]  when  they 
need  to  be  on  their  game. 

How  do  you  decide  which  interview 
requests  to  accept  and  which  ones 
to  decline? 

If  the  query  directly  responds  to  my  own 
research  interest,  I will  almost  always  make 
the  time  to  respond  to  that  request.  I think 
that  it  is  part  of  our  responsibility  as  col- 
lege professors  to  be,  to  some  extent,  the 
kind  of  public  intellectual  that  is  available 
to  media  outlets.  We  in  the  academy  can't 
expect  the  media  to  be  more  informed  and 
to  be  more  thoughtful  in  how  they  treat 
complex  issues  if  we  are  not  willing  to  be 
part  of  the  solution. 
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Settling 


One  of  19  new  faculty  members  talks 
about  finding  her  way  to  the  academy 


By  JENNIFER  MORRILL  ’91 


This  fall,Wiebke  Denecke  joined  the 
department  of  Asian  & Middle 
Eastern  cultures.  She  spoke  with 
Barnard  about  her  academic  inter- 
ests and  goals. 

How  did  you  become  interested  in 
East  Asian  history  and  culture? 

I was  born  and  raised  in  Gottingen, 
Germany,  but  I spent  a lot  of  time  in 
various  European  and  Asian  coun- 
tries. When  I was  in  medical  school  in 
Germany,  I went  to  China  to  study 
traditional  Chinese  medicine  and  the 
language;  I also  was  drawn  to  Chi- 
nese history  and  literature.  What  fas- 
cinated me  was  that  China  has  one  of 
the  oldest  continuous  textual  tradi- 
tions in  the  world  today.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  modernizing  at  vertiginous 
speed.  The  country  is  an  infinitely 
rich  case-study  about  how  civiliza- 
tions develop. 

How  did  you  get  into  academia? 

I continued  my  medical  studies 
until  right  before  my  residency  was 
to  start — I had  imagined  working 
for  something  like  Doctors  without 
Borders.  Eventually  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  I did  not  want  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  so  I decided  to  pur- 
sue concurrently  a bachelor’s  and  a 
master’s  in  China  studies  and  phi- 
losophy. Academia  is  an  ideal  envi- 
ronment to  combine  my  two  sides: 
proactive  teaching  during  semesters 
and  contemplative  research  over 
the  summer. 


What  are  you  researching  now? 

With  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the 
modern  period,  Japan  has  been 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  its  cultural 
indebtedness  to  China — it  is  intent 
on  pursuing  an  imaginary,  purely 
Japanese  essence.  Also,  the  Japanese 
government’s  unwillingness  to  apol- 
ogize for  World  War  II  war  crimes 
has  made  relations  between  China 
and  Japan  tense.  My  vision  is  to  cre- 
ate a dialogue  with  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Western  scholars  to 
improve  East  Asian  relations.  That’s 
not  easy  because  most  Western 
scholars  study  either  China  or 
Japan,  not  both.  I’m  also  interested 
in  comparing  Western  and  East 
Asian  antiquity.  One  of  my  book 
projects  examines  how  early 
Japanese  authors  and  Latin  authors 
developed  their  own  literature  in  the 


presence  of  the  overwhelming  moth- 
er cultures  of  China  and  Greece. 

Are  you  incorporating  this  work 
into  Barnard  courses? 

Next  spring  I will  offer  a course  called 
“The  Power  of  the  Word  in  China  and 
Japan,”  which  will  look  at  the  place  of 
rhetoric,  oratory,  and  speech  in  early 
Chinese  and  Japanese  cultures.  I also 
will  co-teach  a seminar  on  wisdom  lit- 
eratures, exploring  thought  traditions 
of  the  ancient  Near  East,  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  and  East  Asia. 

I currently  teach  “Introduction  to 
East  Asian  Civilization:  China.”  I am 
not  teaching  the  course  as  a fact- 
focused  historical  survey,  but  using 
China  as  an  example  of  how  civiliza- 
tions develop  and  enter  modernity, 
how  cultures  interact,  and  how  tech- 
nologies influence  historical  processes. 
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Bed,  Bath,  and  Beyond 

By  CAROLINE  STANLEY  p h „ t a m o n t a g e b y JORGE  COLOMBO 


Move-in  day  for  first-year  stu- 
dents is  as  thrilling,  exciting, 
and  stressful  a rite  of  passage 
as  any  other  realized  on  a col- 
lege campus.  New  students 
arrive,  often  for  what  will  be 
their  last  parent-chaperoned 
event,  desperately  seeking  their 
roommates,  and  hoping,  pray- 
ing, they’ll  hit  it  off.  There  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  among  the 
young  women:  to  meet  fellow 
students,  make  new  friends, 
claim  the  better  bed  and  desk, 
and  start  life  in  The  City. 

There  is  tension,  and  sadness, 
too:  The  folks  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  let  go  at  a certain 
hour,  say  good-bye,  and  make 
peace  with  the  fact  that  from 
this  day  on,  SHE  IS  ON  HER 
OWN.  Resident  assistants  and 
dorm  staffers,  for  the  moment, 
focus  on  providing  enough 
moving  carts  for  the  young 
women  to  transport  their  stuff. 
This  year,  their  stuff  got  wet — 
thanks  to  Tropical  Storm 
Ernesto,  about  three  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  New  York  City  on 
August  28,  the  sixth  of  seven 
consecutive  stormy  days.  Still, 
it  was  festive  with  the  balloons 
adorning  the  gates,  and  volun- 
teers handing  out  ponchos 
along  with  orientation  packets 
and  room  keys.  Barnard  sur- 
veyed a small,  random  sample 
(about  35)  of  the  incomers 
about  their  new  digs,  and  what 
little  piece  of  home  they  could 
not  leave  behind.  An  even 
smaller  sample  of  the  respons- 
es appears  at  right. 
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OF  EVENTS 


What  part  of  the  country  are  you  coming  from? 
Northeast:  24  responses;  Southeast,  Northwest, 
outside  the  United  States:  2 each;  Gulf  Coast, 
Midwest,  Great  Lakes:  1 each. 

What  mode  of  transportation  did  you  use  to 
arrive  here? 

Car:  21  responses;  plane:  10;  taxi  cab:  2;  train:  1 . 

Have  you  ever  before  had  a roommate? 

No:  20  responses.  Yes:  13, 

Do  you  consider  yourself  neat  or  messy? 

Neat:  15  responses;  messy:  11 ; in  between:  7. 


November  14,  2006 

7:00-8:30  p.m. 

Blogging  Feminism:  (Web)Sites  of  Resistance 
Altschul  Atrium,  Altschui  Hali 
For  more  information  visit  barnard.edu/bcrw  or 
call  212-854-2067. 

November  21,  2006 

7:00-8:30  p.m. 

Women  Poets  at  Barnard:  Brenda 
Shaughnessy  and  Suzanne  Vega  ’81 
Julius  S.  Held  Lecture  Hall,  304  Barnard  Hall 
For  more  information  e-mail 
shamilton@barnard.edu. 


Did  you  bring  posters  with  you?  If  so,  what  of? 

No:  20.  Yes:  13  responses.  “My  favorite  Bollywood 
actors.”  “The  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Games.”  “My 
favorite  ballet  company.” 

Is  your  computer  an  Apple  or  a PC? 

Apple:  18  responses;  PC:  15. 


November  28,  2006 
7:00-9:00  p.m. 

From  Immigrants  to  Ethnics:  Identity, 
Citizenship,  and  Political  Participation 
Sulzberger  Parlor,  3rd  Floor  Barnard  Hall 
For  more  information  e-mail 
kmclean@barnard.edu  or  call  21 2-854-61 46. 


What  do  you  have  with  you  that  you  absolutely 
could  not  leave  behind? 

“My  teddy  bear.”  (3  responses).  “My  shoe  collec- 
tion.” “My  softball  bats.”  “My  cello.”  “My  underwear.” 
“My  first  camera.”  “A  pillow  my  friends  made  me 
that's  decorated  with  pictures  of  all  of  us.” 

Nothing  at  all:  5 responses. 

Do  you  have  a color  scheme  for  your  room? 
Yes:  18  responses.  “Black  and  white.”  “Orange, 
green  and  light  blue.”  “Pink,  white  and  silver.”  “Lots 
and  lots  of  pink.”  “Black,  white  and  red.”  “Aqua  and 
green."  No:  15. 

What  about  living  in  NYC  are  you  most  looking 
forward  to? 

The  culture:  9 responses;  going  to  all  the  muse- 
ums: 5;  internship  opportunities  / meeting  new  peo- 
ple: 3 each;  other:  16.  “Riding  the  subway  every- 
where.” “Exploring  the  same  neighborhood  where  my 
mom  grew  up."  “Vintage  shopping.”  “Knowing  that  I 
have  the  entire  world  at  my  fingertips!” 


December  1-2,  2006 

8:00-9:30  p.m. 

The  Beggar’s  Opera 

Miller  Theatre,  Columbia  University 

For  reservations  call  21 2-854-5638. 

December  2,  2006 

9:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m. 

The  Twentieth  Barnard  Medieval  and 

Renaissance  Conference 

421  Barnard  Hall 

For  more  information  visit 

www.barnard.edu/medren  or  call 

212-854-2112. 

December  9,  2006 
7:30-9:00  p.m. 

Dance  Theater  Workshop:  The  Barnard  Project 

219  West  19th  Street  Between  7th 

and  8th  Avenues 

For  more  information  e-mail 

svelasquez@barnard.edu. 
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Readin’,  ’Ritin’,  and  ’Rithmetic 

The  education  of  America’s  schoolchildren 
was  never  so  simple  and  straightforward 


Education  was  a compli- 
cated matter  in  the  days  of 
the  hickory  stick,  and  it’s 
much  more  complicated 
now — despite  the  appeal  of 
simple  catchphrases  like 
No  Child  Left  Behind  and 
Success  for  All.  From  the 
one-room  rural  school- 
house  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  to  the  massive 
urban  high  school  of  pres- 
ent-day New  York,  the 
courses  of  study,  measures 
of  success,  and  overall 
experiences  of  students 
and  teachers  have  been 
shaped  by  a constantly 
changing,  contentious  mix 
of  economic,  political,  and  social  forces. 

“Contemporary  Issues  in  Education”  (BC  2032) 
engages  Barnard  and  Columbia  students  in  analyses  of 
the  major  currents  and  controversies  affecting  public 
education  today.  Designed  especially  for  those  who 
aspire  to  be  teachers,  educational  administrators,  or  poli- 
cymakers, the  course  is  suitable  for  any  student  interest- 
ed in  the  all-important,  mutually  transformative  relation- 
ship between  our  society  and  our  schools.  While  the 
class  has  been  taught  at  Barnard  for  many  years,  its 
present  content  and  pedagogical  approach  are  the  result 
of  a revamping  last  fall  by  Jamy  A.  Stillman  and  Maria 
S.  Rivera,  assistant  professors  in  the  education  program. 

The  course  currently  is  taught  by  Stillman,  whose 
background  in  public  education  is  an  ideal  combination 
of  scholarship  and  hands-on  experience.  She  received  her 
PhD  from  UCLA,  where  her  thesis  focused  on  the  needs 
of  students  whose  first  language  is  not  English.  She  also 
worked  as  a bilingual  teacher  in  the  California  public 
schools,  where  many  of  her  pupils  were  the  Spanish- 
speaking children  of  migrant  farmworkers. 

Once  a week,  Stillman’s  Barnard  class  meets  for 


almost  two  hours  to 
explore  a single  issue — 
one  raised  by  the  students 
themselves  in  a dynamic 
exercise  during  the  class’s 
first  session.  To  initiate  the 
exercise,  Stillman  points 
out  that  our  Constitution 
does  not  spell  out  what  an 
adequate  education  entails. 
She  then  divides  the  class 
into  small  discussion 
groups,  all  of  which  must 
draft  an  educational  Bill  of 
Rights.  Afterward,  the 
groups  present  their  drafts 
to  the  entire  class,  and  the 
priorities  inevitably  raised 
in  those  presentations — 
such  as  equitable  school  funding,  effective  curricular 
standards,  and  a safe  learning  environment — become 
the  basis  for  the  semester’s  studies. 

Interactive  group  work  is  central  to  every  class  ses- 
sion. Once  Stillman  or  an  invited  professor  has  given  a 
short  lecture  about  that  day’s  focus — on  which  the  class 
has  done  extensive  required  reading  of  scholarly  articles 
and  other  relevant  literature — the  lectern  is  taken  by  a 
group  of  students  who  have  been  assigned  to  research  the 
topic  even  more  thoroughly  than  their  classmates  and  to 
devise  a collective  classroom  activity  that  promotes  deeper 
comprehension. 

At  last  fall’s  class  on  school  funding,  which  featured 
an  economics  professor’s  guest  lecture,  the  four  students 
at  the  lectern  divided  the  class  in  half  for  a role-playing 
exercise:  Those  on  one  side  of  the  room  became  school- 
district  officials  in  wealthy  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  became  officials  in  cash-poor  Glens  Falls, 
N.Y.  The  “officials”  received  a simulated  check  for  the 
annual  amount  their  district  has  supposedly  spent  per  stu- 
dent— $23,599  for  Manhasset,  and  $9,239  for  Glens 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64 


Improving  the  state  of  public  education  today  is  about 
more  than  just  updating  the  tools  used  in  teaching. 
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WAX  Works 


Flawed  Heroines 


The  Salon 


Work  of  Art 

Renee  Price  is  an  ambassador  of  the  art  & design  of  her  native  Austria 

By  ELIZABETH  HERR 


Money  is  no  object:  Klimt's  Adele  Bloch- 
Bauer  I is  priceless,  says  the  Neue’s  Price. 


“The  price  is  something  I find 
rather  vulgar,  and  people  are  hung 
up  on  it.”  Renee  Price  ’79,  director 
of  the  Neue  Galerie,  is  talking 
about  the  museum’s  recent,  much- 
publicized  acquisition  of  Gustav 
Klimt’s  Adele  Bloch-Bauer  I.  Though 
widely  reported  that  Ronald  Laud- 
er, the  Neue’s  co-founder,  bought 
the  masterpiece  for  SI 35  million, 
Price — who  remembers  seeing  the 
painting  as  a child  in  Vienna — 
prefers  to  focus  on  the  work  and  its 
place  in  the  museum’s  canon  of 
twentieth-century  German  and  Aus- 
trian art.  “It’s  a priceless  picture, 
and  for  what  we  specialize  in,  it  was 
essential,”  she  says. 

The  acquisition  isn’t  just  a coup 
in  terms  of  solidifying  the  Neue’s 
Klimt  holdings,  Price  explains.  It 
also  contributes  to  an  important  part 
of  the  museum’s  mission:  champi- 
oning the  recovery  of  Jewish-owned 
art  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II.  She  is  excited  to  be 
able  to  display  Adele  Bloch-Bauer  I 
alongside  four  other  Klimts  recently 
recovered  from  Austria  by  the  heirs 
of  Bloch-Bauer.  (The  coup  could 
not  have  been  achieved  if  not  for 
Stephanie  Barron  ’72,  senior  curator 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 


of  Art  (LACMA).  Earlier  this  year, 
after  the  Bloch-Bauer  heirs  prevailed 
in  a lawsuit,  Barron  offered 
LACMA’s  services  in  packing,  ship- 
ping, and  insuring  the  transport 
of  the  works.  In  return,  the  L.A. 
museum  became  the  first  to  exhibit 
the  paintings.) 

Since  opening  five  years  ago, 
New  York  City’s  Neue  Galerie  has 
become  a favorite  destination  of  art 
lovers.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
Neue’s  reputation  goes  to  Price.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  people  hired,  and 
was  involved  from  the  planning 
stages,  overseeing  the  entire  renova- 
tion of  the  old  Vanderbilt  mansion, 
originally  completed  in  1914,  where 
the  museum  is  housed.  “It  was  a 
long,  painful,  expensive  process,  but 
I learned  a lot  about  New  York 
architecture,”  she  says.  She  also 
learned  to  appreciate  the  art  of  her 
native  country.  Though  she  was 
steeped  in  its  culture  from  the  time 
she  was  a young  child,  it  was  her 
absence  from  Austria — she  trans- 
ferred to  Barnard  as  an  art  history 
major  from  the  University  ofVienna 
in  her  junior  year — that  made  her 
heart  grow  fonder.  “You  appreciate 
something  more  when  you  see  it  in 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  14 
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The  Salon 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13 

perspective.” 

Her  mentor  was  the  late  Serge 
Sabarsky,  co-founder  of  the  Neue, 
authority  on  Austrian  Expressionist 
art,  and  himself  an  emigre  from 
Vienna.  Price  earned  a master’s  from 
Columbia  in  1981,  and  went  to  work 
for  Sabarsky,  as  an  assistant  at  his 
gallery,  that  same  year.  She  was 
named  director  in  1982.  “He  trained 
my  eye — but  he  was  not  fond  of  his- 
torical analyses  of  art,”  she  says,  the 
type  she  had  learned  about  in  acade- 
mia and  which  Sabarsky  liked  to 
tease  her  about.  “He  said,  ‘All  you 
can  do  is  just  look,  look,  look.’  He 
felt  everything  from  the  stomach.” 

The  lack  of  art  jobs  in  Vienna 
(“You  had  to  wait  for  someone  to  go 
into  retirement”)  made  her  move  to 
New  York  imperative.  Though  she 
feared  she’d  get  tossed  out  of 
Barnard  for  not  speaking  English 
well  enough,  by  the  time  she  gradu- 
ated she  had  won  the  Virginia  B. 
Wright  Art  History  Prize  and  been 
named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Much  of  Price’s  job  today  is 
devoted  to  building  corporate  mem- 
bership, as  well  as  traveling 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia  devel- 
oping products  for  the  museum’s 
shop.  (She  also  handles  loan  negoti- 
ations with  other  museums,  exhibi- 
tion development  and  support,  and 
press  relations.)  But  her  Barnard- 
and-Sabarsky-trained  eye  has  not 
gone  to  waste:  Price  curated  the 
Neue’s  acclaimed  2005  Egon 
Schiele  exhibit  and  is  at  work  on  a 
larger  Klimt  exhibit  for  fall  2007. 

It’s  all  part  of  what  she  says  is  a 
dream  job.  “What  I’m  doing  is  such 
an  enormous  privilege.  Coming  to 
New  York  was  the  most  important 
thing  I’ve  done.” 


QUICK  TAKES 

A Traveling  Arts  Hub 


Finding  an  affordable  space  to 
rehearse  a work-in-progress  dance  or 
to  showcase  art  is  difficult,  especially  in 
New  York  City.  In  1999,  Marisa  Beatty 
'97,  a choreographer  since  age  13  and 
a dancer  since  age  6,  devised  a solu- 
tion to  this  artists’  dilemma  by  co- 
founding Williamsburg  Arts  NeXus 
(WAX),  Inc.  Located  in  a rundown  ware- 
house in  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn,  WAX 
hosted  art  exhibits,  dance  performan- 
ces, rehearsals,  and  plays.  Then  in 
2004,  WAX  lost  its  lease.  Here,  Beatty 
explains  how  not  having  a permanent 
home  can  create  opportunities  for  an 
organization  and  describes  a new  col- 
laboration with  Barnard. 

What’s  one  of  your  favorite  WAX 
performances? 

A woman  did  an  amazing  installation 
in  a super  long  red  dress  attached  to 
our  roof,  which  cascaded  down  the 
side  of  the  building  to  the  sidewalk 
where  she  was  lying  dormant.  It 
looked  almost  like  a film  noir  murder 
scene.  As  the  show  inside  progressed, 
she  slowly  moved  into  the  building. 

I thought  that  was  very  innovative. 

What  are  the  challenges  of  leading 
an  organization  that  has  no  perma- 
nent home? 

It  was  extremely  sad  not  having  the 
stability  of  a location  but  we  found  a 
residency  at  University  Settlement 
through  last  May,  and  now  we're  in 
residence  at  Triskelion  Arts  in 
Williamsburg.  It  has  changed  the 
nature  of  what  we’re  capable  of  in  a 
positive  way.  Adapting  to  other  spaces 
allows  us  to  focus  more  time  and 
energy  on  programs  and  services,  like 
the  Sugar  Salon  Project,  which  would 


not  have  happened  in  the  past 
because  we  wouldn't  have  had  the 
resources  or  the  drive  to  do  it. 

Tell  us  about  the  Sugar  Salon 
Project  at  Barnard,  which  was 
conceived  last  April  and  debuted 
in  October  2006. 

Out  of  61  candidates,  we  selected 
three  female  choreographers,  and  a 
fourth,  an  established  mentor-artist, 
was  included  by  invitation.  All  have  to 
have  a strong  creative  style  and  high- 
caliber  technical  capabilities  to  be 
mentors  and  teach  for  a year.  Female 
choreographers  often  receive  less 
recognition  and  opportunities  than 
male;  therefore,  Mary  Cochran,  the 
Barnard  dance  chair,  and  I developed 
this  program  to  help  further  female 
choreographers'  careers  and  create  an 
intergenerational  support  system. 

— Nubia  DuVall  ’04 
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FICTION 


QUICK  TAKES 

The  Women 
of  the  House 

How  a Colonial 
She-Merchant  Built 
a Mansion,  a Fortune, 
and  a Dynasty 

BY  JEAN  ZIMMERMAN  ’79 

Harcourt,  Inc.,  2006,  $26 


“On  an  interpersonal  level,  nothing 
about  the  woman  was  easy,”  writes 
Jean  Zimmerman  about  the  subject 
of  her  engrossing  exploration  of  the 
world  of  colonial  New  York. 

Margaret  Hardenbroeck,  born  into  a 
family  of  Dutch  ship  merchants, 
arrived  in  the  New  World  in  1659, 
age  22,  as  a debt  collector  for  her 
cousin’s  trading  company.  She  came 
equipped  with  an  education,  which 
the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  offer  to 
all  girls,  and  an  enterprising  spirit 
that  was  entirely  her  own.  “More 
than  brash,”  as  Zimmerman  puts  it, 
“she  was  a brute  in  silks.” 

Hardenbroeck  went  on  to  marry 
an  older  and  established  merchant — 
a move  that  “probably  contained 
some  degree  of  calculation” — take 
over  his  business  soon  after  his 
death,  multiply  its  holdings  many 
times  over,  marry  a skilled  carpenter 
with  a smaller  fortune  than  her  own, 
buy  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  real 
estate,  and  marry  off  her  children 
into  New  York’s  elite  families.  She 
lived  through  Dutch  New  York’s  cap- 
ture by  the  English,  had  a brazen 
dalliance  with  her  manservant, 
bought  an  estate  on  the  island  of 


Barbados,  and  handled  run-ins  with 
Indians,  pirates,  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  She  prospered  through  it 
all  by  keeping  her  eye  out  for  the 
main  chance.  One  of  her  last,  and 
most  profitable,  acts  was  to  get  into 
the  slave  trade,  about  which  Harden- 
broeck, like  her  contemporaries,  felt 
no  moral  qualms. 

The  book  then  goes  on  to  trace 
the  continuing  fortunes  of  her  proge- 
ny. They  extended  the  family’s  com- 
mercial empire  into  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley, fell  victim  to  a bloody  slave 
revolt,  sided  with  the  Loyalists  during 
the  American  Revolution,  and  even- 
tually disappeared  from  the  New 
World,  leaving  behind  few  traces  of 
their  former  eminence.  A rich  and 
ruthless  slave  trader  and  holder 
might  seem  an  odd  choice  for  an 
exemplary  tale  of  feminist  uplift,  but 
it’s  precisely  Zimmerman’s  forthright 
treatment  of  her  flawed  heroines  that 
draws  in  the  reader.  The  Harden- 
broecks  provide  the  narrative  skele- 
ton for  a dense,  richly  textured  por- 
trayal of  New  York’s  founding  that 
neither  sugarcoats  nor  flinches  from 
the  unsavory  aspects  of  much  of  its 
historical  inheritance.  — Wesley  Yang 


What  Matters  Most  by  Nicole  Bokat  '81 
NAL  Trade,  2006,  $12.95 

Food  and  Booze:  A Tin  House 
Literary  Feast  edited  by  Michelle  Wildgen 
contributing  writer  Lydia  Davis  70 
Tin  House  Books,  2006,  $16.95 

NON  FICTION 

The  Post-Polio  Experience: 

Psychological  Insights  and  Coping 
Strategies  for  Polio  Survivors 
and  Their  Families 

by  Margaret  E.  Backman  '60,  PhD 
i Universe,  Inc.,  2006,  $18.95 

The  Intrepid  Art  Collector:  The  Beginner’s 
Guide  to  Finding,  Buying,  and  Appreciating 
Art  on  a Budget  by  Lisa  Hunter  '85 
Crown  Publishing,  2006,  $13.95 

Our  Bodies,  Ourselves:  Menopause 

by  Boston  Women's  Health  Book  Collective 
contributing  writer  Amy  Lazev  '90,  PhD 
Touchstone,  2006,  $15 

Music  Musique:  French  & American  Piano 
Composition  in  the  Jazz  Age 

by  Barbara  (Lewittes)  Meister  '53 
Indiana  University  Press,  2006,  $22.95 

My  Sister,  My  Self  by  Vikki  Stark  71 
McGraw  Hill,  2006,  $15.95 

Mary  Hays  (1759-1843):  The  Growth 
of  a Woman’s  Mind  by  Gina  Luria  Walker  '64 
Ashgate  Publishing,  2006,  $99.95 

FACULTY  BOOKS 

Mystique  of  Transmission:  On  Early  Chan 
History  and  Its  Context  by  Wendi  Adamek, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  Columbia 
University  Press,  2006,  $50 

Queen  of  Fashion:  What  Marie  Antoinette 
Wore  to  the  Revolution  by  Caroline  Weber, 
Associate  Professor  of  French 
Henry  Holt  & Company,  2006,  $27.50 

PERFORMANCES 

Henry  and  Mudge  An  adaptation  of  Cynthia 
Rylant’s  children’s  book  series.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Kait  Kerrigan  '03,  music  by  Brian 
Lowdermilk.  Lucille  Lortel  Theatre,  Dec.  13, 
2006  through  Jan.  21 , 2007 

New  York  Review  of  Science  Fiction 
Readings  Readings  by  Ellen  Kushner  77  and 
Naomi  Novik,  South  Street  Seaport  Museum, 
New  York,  NY,  Dec.  5,  7 p.m. 

The  Times  They  Are  A-Changin’ 

Choreographed  by  Twyla  Tharp  '63,  words  and 
music  by  Bob  Dylan,  Brooks  Atkinson  Theatre, 
Opened  Sept.  25,  2006 
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Learning 

Curves 


Interviews  by  D I M I T R A KESSENIDES 
Photos  by  KRISTOFER  DAN  BERGMAN 


The  conversations  here  all  started 
with  a few  simple  questions— what 
do  Barnard  professors  have  to  say 
about  what  it  is  like  to  teach  at  a 
small  liberal  arts  college  today?  In 
this  age  of  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances, competition,  media  over- 
load, global  crises,  and  considera- 
tion of  how  higher  education  in 
America  functions,  how  does  one 
teach,  and  how  do  students  best 
learn?  There  is  talk  of  a system  in 
need  of  adjustments,  but  to  hear 
these  professors  speak— about 
themselves  and  their  students— 
one  can’t  help  but  be  hopeful 
about  the  future  of  education. 
Some  points  were  raised  in  every 
interview— as  professor  Rajiv  Sethi 
says,  “You  need  to  make  students 
comfortable  enough  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  because  you  can’t 
always  get  the  information  you 
need  just  by  reading  expressions.” 
From  the  role  of  gender  to  the 
value  of  grades,  unique  perspec- 
tives also  emerged.  More  of  these 
essays  will  appear  online  in  the 
coming  months.  Please  visit 
alum.barnard.edu/learningcurves. 


Sharon  Harrison 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Teaching  at  Barnard  Since  1997 

Ever  since  middle  school  I thought  I 
was  going  to  be  a high  school  math 
teacher.  In  algebra,  the  class  would 
end,  and  the  students  would  come 
over  to  me  and  say,  “What  the  heck 
did  the  teacher  just  say,  can  you 
explain  it?”  I could  always  explain 
everything  in  math.  I understood  it, 

I loved  it.  Sometimes  I would  raise 
my  hand  to  find  another  way  to  say 
what  the  teacher  had  said,  repeating 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

My  advanced  calculus  teacher  in 
high  school  was  very  hard  on  me.  I 
think  she  was  encouraging  me  in  her 
own  way  by  pushing  me  to  be  more 
competitive,  and  by  singling  me 
out — “Sharon,  you  need  to  work  on 
your  algebra  skills,”  or  “Sharon, 


you’re  not  working  hard  enough.”  I 
thought  it  was  a bad  thing  then,  but 
now  I think  she  was  one  of  the  best 
teachers  I had.  She  probably  singled 
me  out  because  I was  the  only  girl 
among  five  boys  in  the  class. 

What  I remember  people  saying, 
when  I told  teachers  that  I wanted  to 
teach  high  school,  is  “Oh,  you’re  too 
smart  to  be  a teacher.”  That’s  really 
sad — that  idea  that  you’re  better 
than  that.  It’s  such  a statement 
about  how  miserable  they  were. 

When  I got  to  college — I went  to 
Tufts  University — I started  studying 
math,  but  it  was  too  theoretical,  and 
I wanted  to  apply  it  to  something. 
Someone  suggested  I take  an  eco- 
nomics course.  It  was  sophomore 
year,  so  it  was  late  already,  but  after 
I took  the  class  I wound  up  double 
majoring  in  math  and  economics.  By 
the  first  semester  of  my  senior  year, 
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I got  really  good  at  economics,  and 
I understood  what  it  was  all  about. 

I had  some  great  professors  who 
worked  with  me  on  my  research 
papers,  and  inspired  me  to  think 
about  going  to  graduate  school. 

When  I started  teaching,  I want- 
ed all  my  students  to  major  in  eco- 
nomics. I’ve  said  that  it  feels  like  I’m 
proselytizing  when  I lecture — this  is 
my  religion  and  you  have  to  believe. 
But  now  I realize  not  everyone  can 
believe.  Economics  requires  a partic- 
ular way  of  thinking.  You  have  to 
build  these  models  in  economics,  and 
you  have  to  make  assumptions.  If 
you’re  a macroeconomist,  for  exam- 
ple, you  say,  “For  a particular  model, 

I assume  there’s  only  one  good  being 
produced,  and  we  call  it  a widget, 
and  I’m  assuming  a particular  price, 
and  the  price  doesn’t  change  over  an 
entire  year.”  You  work  on  it.  Then  a 
student  will  say,  “But  that’s  ridicu- 
lous, how  could  the  price  not  change 
over  an  entire  year?”  And  you  keep 
working,  and  the  person  keeps  say- 
ing, “But  come  on,  the  price  has  to 
change  over  an  entire  year.”  A person 
like  that  is  not  going  to  be  an  econo- 
mist. So  what  I want  is  for  some  peo- 
ple to  think,  “Wow,  economics  is  real- 
ly cool,”  and  for  others  to  be  able  to 
say,  “It  is  interesting,  and  when  I read 
the  paper,  especially  the  business  sec- 
tion, I understand  it  a lot  better.” 

Economics  is  very  male  dominat- 
ed. I do  feel  like  a role  model  to  my 
students.  For  women  especially,  I 
want  them  to  have  some  level  of 
comfort  with  it.  A bunch  of  our 
majors  end  up  going  out  and  getting 
jobs  in  investment  banking.  And  for 
these  women,  it  just  might  not  occur 
to  them  that  there  are  going  to  be  a 
ton  of  men  in  the  field  with  them, 
which  is  a good  thing  now.  That’s  one 
of  the  benefits  of  being  at  Barnard.  If 
they  were  at  Harvard  or  at  NYU, 
they’d  be  surrounded  by  men,  and 
they  might  be  more  intimidated  by 
competing  with  them. 


Christian  Rojas 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Teaching  at  Barnard  Since  1997 

What  I teach  at  Barnard,  among 
other  things,  are  the  large,  lecture- 
format  organic  chemistry  I and  II 
courses.  They  typically  enroll  any- 
where from  90  to  120  students,  and  a 
pretty  heavy  proportion  of  the  enroll- 
ment is  from  students  who  are  in  pre- 
health programs — premed,  pre-den- 
tal. For  those  students,  we  want  them 
to  love  organic  chemistry,  of  course, 
but  it  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a service 
course.  And  a big  part  of  doing  well 
as  an  organic  chemist  is  the  ability  to 
solve  problems — you  need  to  be  able 
to  take  all  the  stuff  that  you  know 
and  use  it  in  a specific  application  or 
a specific  problem-solving  situation. 

We’ve  done  a lot  in  terms  of 
making  organic  chemistry  something 
that  students  get  more  out  of  and 
enjoy  more  than  perhaps  was  the  case 
in  the  bad  old  days.  One  thing  that 
has  happened  over  the  past  25  years 
is  that  instruction  has  moved  away 
from  something  that  was  very  much 
rote  memorization  of  reactions — A 
plus  B gives  you  C.  In  many  cases, 
you’d  have  the  starting  compounds 
written  on  one  side  of  the  equation 
on  a board,  and  you  would  have  a 
box  around  the  parts  of  the  molecule 
that  are  going  to  change,  and  then 
the  product  would  miraculously 
appear — that’s  what  you  were  expect- 
ed to  know  about  the  reaction.  That 
really  is  a memorization  game.  We’re 
trying  to  move  students  toward 
understanding  the  underlying  princi- 
ples that  govern  a wide  range  of  reac- 
tions, so  that  you  can  take  the  same 
general  concepts  and  apply  them  in 
similar  situations. 

Still,  I recognize  that  for  some 
students  the  course  simply  needs  to 
be  gotten  through  and  survived.  But  I 
go  in  with  the  attitude  that  organic 
chemistry  is  fascinating;  it’s  not  an 
act.  I do  my  best  to  communicate 


this,  and  for  a lot  of  students,  it 
makes  a big  difference.  I absolutely 
do  not  have  the  attitude  that  “OK, 
this  is  a course  to  see  who  goes  to 
medical  school  and  who  doesn’t.” 

Doing  organic  chemistry,  it’s  like 
doing  a musical  performance,  or 
pitching  a baseball  game — you’ve  got 
to  practice.  Still,  you  can  be  the 
greatest  violinist  in  the  world  and 
have  a bad  concert.  There  was  a nice 
article  in  Scientific  American  about 
why  some  people  are  superstars  in 
certain  areas,  whatever  it  is;  chess  is 
one  the  psychologists  love  to  study 
because  it’s  fairly  straightforward  in 
terms  of  studying  how  good  people 
are.  The  idea  is  that  what  it  takes  to 
be  good  at  something  is  not  some 
innate  attribute,  but  a concerted  pro- 
gram of  study  in  which  you  consis- 
tently push  yourself  to  be  better  and 
better.  And  there’s  the  10-year  theo- 
ry, which  is,  if  you  study  just  about 
anything  in  this  concerted  way  for  10 
years,  you  will  become  pretty  darn 
good.  The  thing  is,  people  are  unlike- 
ly to  study  something  for  10  years 
unless  they’re  interested  in  it.  But  the 
idea  that  you  “just  can’t” — I can’t  do 
music,  or  I can’t  do  organic  chem- 
istry— it’s  a self-fulfilling  prophecy 
because  if  you  decide  that  you’re  not 
capable  of  doing  it,  then  of  course 
you’re  not  going  to  apply  yourself 
and  study. 

A lot  of  the  game  is  convincing 
students  to  just  break  a problem 
down  to  some  manageable  subunit 
and  work  at  it.  Maybe  you  won’t  be 
number  one  in  the  class,  but  that’s  an 
important  lesson.  There  will  always 
be  somebody  better  than  you,  no 
matter  what  you  do. 

Rajiv  Sethi 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Teaching  at  Barnard  Since  1 995 

My  very  first  lecture  as  a professor 
was  in  an  introductory  class  in 
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macroeconomics  at  the  University  of 
Vermont.  I was  nervous  because  I’d 
never  had  that  experience  before.  The 
nervousness  was  not  about  making  a 
mistake,  because  the  material  at  that 
level  is  far  below  what  one  is  used  to, 
in  terms  of  research.  The  nervousness 
was,  and  is,  really  about  whether  or 
not  the  students  are  engaged, 
whether  or  not  they’re  bored.  You 
hope  the  experience  is  going  to  be 
something  worthwhile,  enjoyable,  and 
challenging  for  them. 

Being  a professor  wasn’t  what  I 
intended  when  I went  to  graduate 
school.  But  I liked  teaching  right 
away.  It’s  not  easy  to  explain  exactly 
why.  I think  as  long  as  one  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  material,  that 
makes  a difference.  If  the  students 
feel  the  professor  is  not  on  top  of  the 
material,  that  to  me  results  in  diffi- 
cult experiences  with  the  instruc- 
tor— much  more  so  than  if  he’d  been 
boring.  For  economics,  it’s  got  to  be 
relevant  to  real-world  questions  to 
engage  you.  I tend  to  believe  stu- 
dents who  choose  economics  are 
probably  a bit  more  practically  ori- 
ented, and  they  do  expect  economics 
to  shed  light  on  things  they  see 
going  on  in  the  world;  for  example, 
bargaining  within  the  household,  or 
crime — issues  that  one  doesn’t  nor- 
mally associate  with  economics. 

Once  you’re  in  the  classroom  in 
front  of  the  students,  there’s  no 
time  to  think  about  whether  or  not 
you’re  adopting  good  teaching 
strategies  or  what  adjustments  you 
can  make  on  the  fly.  You’re  on 
autopilot  to  some  extent.  Personal- 
ly, I like  it  when  people  interrupt 
and  move  the  class  in  an  unexpect- 
ed direction  and  I have  to  think  on 
my  feet.  Then  the  lecture  turns  out 
to  be  something  different  than  what 
I had  originally  planned,  and  stu- 
dents respond  to  this.  I do  learn 
from  my  students.  That’s  particular- 
ly the  case  when  teaching  material 
that’s  closely  related  to  one’s  own 


research.  Students  may  have  facts 
available  to  them  that  you  don’t 
necessarily  have.  Those  experiences 
can  shift  your  perspective.  Students 
have  written  research  papers  for 
which  they  have  gone  out  and  sys- 
tematically tried  to  get  hold  of  facts 
about  a particular  topic  and  I 
certainly  have  learned  from 
these  experiences. 

Student  expectations  have 
changed  a lot  since  I started  teach- 
ing. Given  how  expensive  it  is  to 
attend  college,  it  is  sometimes 
viewed  as  a business  transaction. 

One  thing  that’s  been  a growing 
problem  in  the  past  few  years  is  the 
questioning  of  grades  and  the  strug- 
gle for  incremental  improvements 
in  the  GPA.  Based  only  on  my  and 
my  colleagues’  anecdotal  evidence, 
it’s  happening  more  than  it  used  to. 
It  might  be  a reflection  of  competi- 
tion in  the  labor  market  or  graduate 
school  applications.  Maybe  there’s 
just  an  expectation  about  what 
one’s  role  is  in  the  determination  of 
one’s  grade.  But  students  are  not 
entitled  to  good  grades  purely  on 
the  basis  that  college  is  costly  for 
them — the  grades  would  lose 
meaning,  and  the  system  itself 
would  be  undermined. 

Celia  Deutsch 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Teaching  at  Barnard  Since  1 985 

I deeply  believe  that  learning  is  col- 
laborative; classroom  discussion 
should  be  a conversation.  It’s  not 
about  the  right  answer,  it’s  about 
thinking  together.  If  a person  makes 
an  intelligent  mistake,  that’s  fine.  If 
we  don’t  pose  our  questions  openly, 
then  everyone  in  class  is  missing 
something,  as  am  I. 

About  a third  to  half  of  a given 
class  is  student  discussion  about 
assigned  readings.  A two-page  paper 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  65 


Course  assignments  should  incorporate 
more  use  of  technology,  says  Robert 
McCaughey  (top) ; professor  Rajiv  Sethi 
(bottom)  relies  on  PowerPoint  presenta- 
tions and  real-time  market  reports  off 
the  Internet  in  some  of  his  classes. 
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For  the  women  of  the  Barnard  Bulletin,  a week  can  be  an  eternity 
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The  daily  newspaper  is  a well-oiled  machine— it  has  to  be  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  events  that  are  being  covered  at  an  ever- 
faster  rate  by  Internet  magazines  and  bloggers.  The  monthly 
magazine  doesn’t  have  to  concern  itself  with  the  daily  bustle;  it 
roots  around  the  larger  story,  content  to  take  a step  back  if  it 
means  getting  at  a broader  analysis.  The  weekly  magazine  is 
caught  somewhere  in  the  middle,  with  a schedule  that  demands 
a fast  pace  but  a heart  that  isn’t  content  with  just  the  facts. 

Currently  coming  out  as  a weekly,  for  more  than  a hundred 
years  the  Barnard  Bulletin  has  been  the  only  news  publication  on 
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Co-editors  Daisy  Wiggins  ( bottom 
photo,  right)  and  Caitlin  Ahern  (top 
photo,  center,  standing  in  white)  confer 
with  their  section  editors  at  a Sunday 
night  editorial  meeting.  About  20 
women — including  editors,  designers, 
and  writers — contribute  to  the 
Bulletin  each  week. 

At  right:  the  “Bulletinas  ” convene 
the  first  meeting  of  the  semester. 


Barnard’s  campus  staffed  entirely 
by  Barnard  students.  The  paper  also 
is  the  oldest  student  news  publica- 
tion published  at  a women’s  college. 
As  such,  the  Bulletin  embodies 
many  of  the  same  ideals  that  define 
Barnard:  It  is  welcoming,  sisterly, 
and  unwilling  to  take  itself  too  seri- 
ously. It  is,  first  and  foremost,  a stu- 
dent organization  populated  by 
young  women  who  devote  great 
time  and  effort  to  the  enterprise. 
Their  attitude  is  more  about  love 
and  dedication  than  it  is  about  net- 
working and  opportunity,  though 
it  has  served  as  a starting  point 
for  many  of  Barnard’s  most 
accomplished  journalism  and 
media  alumnae. 

Some  would  say  that  several  of 
the  student  publications  in  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  aspire  to  be  local 
versions  of  national  brand  names: 
the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator 
appears  to  model  itself  on  the  New 
York  Times',  the  Blue  and  White  looks 
to  Harper’s  and  Slate.  One  of  the 
Bulletin’s  defining  qualities  is  that  it 
can’t  be  so  easily  pigeonholed. 

Every  fall,  two  new  editors-in-chief 
start  the  job  with  a clean  slate  and 
the  license  to  shape  the  magazine 
however  they  see  fit.  (In  recent 
years,  it  has  become  standard 
practice  to  have  two  editors-in- 
chief,  and  sometimes  even  two 
managing  editors.) 

“I  really  enjoy  the  fact  that  the 
Bulletin  changes  from  year  to  year, 
but  not  drastically  so,”  says  Daisy 
Wiggins  ’07,  one  of  this  year’s  two 
co-editors.  “What  I like  best  about 
the  Bulletin  is  its  freedom,”  she  says, 
referring  to  the  autonomy  both  she 
and  co-editor  Caitlin  Ahern  ’07  and 
all  the  staff  editors  have  either  to 
keep  things  as  they  were  the  previ- 
ous year  or  to  develop  something 
new.  “Section  editors  come  to  edi- 
torial-board meetings  with  a wide 
range  of  story  ideas,  and  hardly  any 
are  turned  down,”  she  adds.  It’s 


early  in  the  semester,  and  there  are 
signs  that  changes  are  coming. 

The  staff  of  the  Bulletin  work  on 
the  paper  virtually  every  single  day. 
The  week  typically  goes  as  follows: 
Articles  are  due  from  writers  on 
Sunday  night.  The  first  round  of 
editing  begins  immediately.  The 
Monday  evening  meeting  is  a sort 
of  catchall  at  which  story  ideas  are 
tossed  around  and  considered  for 
future  issues.  On  Tuesday,  the  first 
round  of  editing  for  the  next  week’s 
issue  continues.  Then  on  Wednesday 
the  current  issue  is  distributed  cam- 
pus-wide; section  editors  also  turn 
articles  over  to  the  editors-in-chief, 
the  managing  editor,  and  three 
associate  editors  for  a second  round 
of  edits;  and  at  a meeting  that 
night,  future  stories  are  assigned  to 
writers.  By  Thursday  evening  or 
Friday  morning  at  the  latest,  all  the 
content  for  the  next  issue  to  be  pro- 
duced must  be  in  a final  draft  stage. 
The  production  and  press  process 
starts  Friday  morning  and  carries 
through  the  weekend:  There  is  lay- 
out, copyediting,  proofreading,  and 
a third  round  of  editing  by  copy 
editors.  After  final  copy  approval 
from  the  editors-in-chief  and  man- 
aging editor,  the  Bulletin  is  sent  to 
the  printer  Monday  morning. 

It’s  a frenetic,  vigorous  process. 
There  are  page  limits  for  some  sec- 
tions, though  these  shift  as  neces- 
sary. Every  week,  the  art  director 
and  her  design  staff  lay  out  almost 
every  page  from  scratch — creating 
an  original  design  for  32  pages  in 
just  as  many  (if  not  more)  hours  is 
one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects 
of  the  Bulletin’s  production  process. 

There  are  six  sections — news, 
campus  focus,  commentary,  arts 
and  entertainment,  music,  and  New 
York  City  living — each  with  a sec- 
tion editor  overseeing  the  work  of 
several  writers  and  contributors.  A 
stable  of  staff  writers  contribute  on 
a nearly  weekly  basis,  and  it’s  in  this 
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pool  that  section  editors  are  often 
born;  a larger  Rolodex  of  more 
casual  contributors — each  and  every 
one  a current  Barnard  student — fills 
out  the  paper’s  needs.  “A  lot  of  the 
writers  want  to  do  something  that 
connects  them  to  the  community,” 
says  former  editor-in-chief  Jen 
Straus  ’06.  Pitch  a story  to  the  Bul- 
letin, and  rest  assured  you  won’t 
need  a cache  of  clips  to  land  the 
assignment.  Says  Straus:  “You  don’t 
have  to  be  hyperselective  in  order  to 
achieve  something  of  quality.” 

THE  PITCH 

At  a Monday  night  meeting  last 
spring,  the  editorial  board  found  it 
hard  to  stick  to  the  agenda.  “Oh  my 
God,  did  you  hear  about  the  fight  at 
the  West  End ?” ...  “ My  friend  just  got 
a free  haircut'”  ...  “ The  death  toll  of 
the  latest  bombing  in  Iraq” ...“They 
found  a body  in  the  East  River.  ” 
Eleven  students  gathered  in  the  Bul- 
letin’s office,  a windowless  room  in 
lower  level  McIntosh.  The  drab 
space  has  a desperate  cheerfulness 
to  it,  thanks  to  the  eclectic  and  hap- 
hazard decoration  of  several  genera- 
tions of  staffers.  Boxes  of  undistrib- 
uted issues  sit  by  the  door.  A bul- 
letin board  displays  past  covers;  also 
tacked  to  the  board  are  tongue-in- 
cheek  “employee  of  the  week”  snap- 
shots. The  walls  are  dotted  with 
postcards  and  bits  of  paper — funny 
letters  from  readers  or  mementos 
from  contributors — that  no  one  has 
seen  fit  to  throw  away. 

Story  ideas  streamed  out  as 
effortlessly  as  the  words  spoken  at  a 
poetry  slam.  When  the  managing 
editor  reviewed  what  had  been 
handed  in,  some  sections  came  up 
short.  “I  guess  I can  write  another 
article,”  the  music  editor  said.  “I 
don’t  want  to,  but  I can.”  Then,  the 
buzz  continued. 

The  editor  attempted  to  refocus 
attention  on  the  agenda:  reviewing 
article  proposals,  identifying  writ- 
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ers,  and  nailing  down  some  article 
assignments.  The  semester  was 
drawing  to  a close,  and  as  one  of 
the  last  meetings  before  summer, 
more  items  than  usual  filled  the 
agenda.  Also,  editorial-board  elec- 
tions were  approaching — the  yearly 
turnover  allows  for  continual  refine- 
ments of  the  editorial  process.  It’s 
tough  to  keep  a structure,  what  with 
the  high  turnaround  each  year. 
Positions  often  open  up  midyear, 
and  people  sometimes  are  shifted 
about  just  as  they  are  getting  set- 
tled. Editors  want  to  add  their  own 
personal  touch  to  the  paper.  Still, 
the  schedule  of  a weekly  is  so  tight 
that  at  some  point,  pleasantries 
must  be  set  aside,  and  everything 
must  function  like  clockwork. 

It  is  ironic,  then,  that  the  defin- 
ing qualities  of  Barnard,  and  of 
Barnard  women,  can  cause  an  edito- 
rial breakdown  at  the  paper.  An 
emphasis  on  a community  of  sisters, 
young  women  who  are  friends  more 
than  they  are  colleagues,  challenges 
the  editors’  attempts  at  maintaining 
a level  of  professionalism.  Lines  of 
communication  sometimes  get 
crossed  when  toeing  the  line 
between  work  and  play:  One  minute, 
you’re  laughing  with  your  editor — a 
classmate — at  some  joke  or  story;  the 
next,  she’s  killing  your  story. 

Every  decision  at  the  Bulletin  is 
part  of  a series  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. At  the  meeting  last  spring, 
then-editor  Straus  suggested  the 
creation  of  new  associate  editor 
positions.  The  idea  being  that  it 
would  help  to  have  more  eyes 
reviewing  copy.  Attendees  weighed 
in  on  the  idea:  The  new  positions 
might  alternate  between  sections 
each  week,  suggested  one  student. 
The  conversation  leapt  to  life  as 
another  young  woman  mused  on 
what  can  go  awry  when  more  peo- 
ple are  added  to  the  mix.  She  and 
others  were  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  communication 


could  become  more  muddled  with 
more  people. 

That  is  precisely  what  current 
co-editor  Wiggins  wants  to  rein  in. 
“I’d  like  to  improve  communication 
among  all  staff  members,  from  new 
writers  to  the  publicity  people,”  she 
says.  “A  publication  will  only  work 
if  everyone  is  in  touch  and  on  the 
same  page.  We’ve  had  problems 
with  this  before.” 

THE  BACK  STORY 

The  Barnard  Bulletin  was  founded 
in  1901  as  a weekly  newspaper.  It  is 
Barnard’s  primary  student  publica- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  oldest  contin- 
uously operating  publication  on 
campus.  That  distinction  goes  to  the 
yearbook,  Mortarboard , which  was 
founded  as  The  Barnard  Annual  in 
1894.  Today,  Mortarboard  operates 
quietly,  for  the  most  part,  revealing 
itself  only  at  the  end  of  the  academ- 
ic year.  Of  the  other  publications 
that  attempted  to  establish  them- 
selves at  the  College,  the  most 
prominent  were  two  literary  jour- 
nals, the  Barnard  Bear  (1903-22) 
and  the  Barnard  Barnacle  (1923- 
27),  a humorous  NewYorker-e. sque 
magazine.  The  Barnard  Quarterly , 
a literary  magazine  that  ran  from 
1926  to  1944,  eventually  supplant- 
ed the  latter. 

The  Bulletin’s  easygoing  nature 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  its  most 
consistent  traits.  In  a 1939  history 
of  the  first  50  years  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, Alice  Duer  Miller  and  Susan 
Myers  described  a Bulletin  similar 
to  today’s:  “[The  Barnard  Bulletin ] 
has  no  illusions  that  it  is  being  writ- 
ten for  the  ages,  and  reflects  in  a 
lively  manner  the  current  under- 
graduate mind  ...  Storms  rage  peri- 
odically in  the  Bulletin’s  pages,  and 
this  is  a fine  sign  of  life.” 

The  life  of  the  Bulletin , though, 
depends  on  money.  Publishing  a 
32-page  weekly  magazine  is  a costly 
endeavor.  As  an  official  student 
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club,  it  is  the  most  expensive  club 
on  Barnard’s  campus.  The  Bulletin ’s 
annual  budget,  nearly  $25,000,  out- 
paces every  other  student  publica- 
tion. However,  the  editors  empha- 
size, they  still  struggle  to  avoid 
going  into  debt,  or  worse,  going 
under.  The  financial  situation  came 
to  a head  in  the  fall  of  2002 — the 
Student  Government  Association 
informed  the  staff  that  given  the 
publication’s  outstanding  bills,  the 
magazine  would  have  to  cease  oper- 
ations for  a semester.  Subsequent 
staffers  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
this  event,  but  with  each  new  gener- 
ation, the  specter  of  debt  has  gradu- 
ally eased  thanks  to  much-needed 
financial  contributions. 

THE  FORECAST 

A mild  September  evening  finds  the 
current  editorial  staff  of  the  Bulletin 
outside,  sitting  in  an  oval  of  lawn 
chairs  around  a wooden  bench  in 
front  of  McIntosh. 

Decisions  made  at  the  end  of 
last  spring’s  meeting  (“  One  or  two 
arts  and  entertainment  editors ?” 
...“Another  art  director  to  help  out?" 
...“Hey,  whatever  happened  to  the  Web 
site?")  already  are  making  an  impact 
on  this  year’s  staff.  With  the  first 
issue  of  this  semester,  the  associate 
editors  didn’t  work  out  as  planned, 
as  the  three  young  women  who 
filled  the  jobs  had  only  24  hours  to 
turn  around  the  entire  issue.  Wig- 
gins and  Ahern  are  desperate  to 
keep  them  on  board.  “You’re  good 
editors,  we  can  make  this  work,” 
Ahern  pleads.  The  co-editors  under- 
stand the  value  of  another  set  of 
eyes  on  their  pages.  “Delegating  is 
our  goal  this  year,”  Ahern  explains. 
While  the  associate  editors  are  hav- 
ing trouble,  the  expanded  art  staff — 
including  a new  deputy  art  director, 
a graphic  designer,  and  dedicated 
photographers — is  working 
more  efficiently. 

Another  difference  this  year: 


theme  issues,  the  first  of  which  was 
about  changes.  Much  of  the  meeting 
is  spent  brainstorming  and  voting  on 
other  themes:  the  sexuality  issue,  the 
green  issue,  the  alumnae  issue  (“ bet- 
ter start  contacting  people  for  that 
now"),  and  the  creative  issue  of  pho- 
tos and  short  stories  submitted  by 
Barnard  students  {“How  to  get  them 
to  submit?").  As  always,  some  appre- 
hension is  voiced.  “I  feel  like  I’m 
just  plugging  in  the  themes  to  the 
same  questions,”  the  music  editor 
says.  “It’s  hard  to  force  a theme  to 
fit  your  section.”  But  Wiggins  and 
Ahern  are  convinced  the  themes  will 
result  in  a higher  level  of  creativity. 
The  editors-in-chief  also  are  deter- 
mined to  limit  sections  to  three  or 
four  articles. 

“College  is  this  limbo  between 
the  high  school  mentality  of  write 
whatever  you  want,  and  the  real 
world,  where  articles  are  assigned  to 
you  without  question,”  Ahern 
explains.  Telling  writers  what  to  do 
may  not  be  as  restraining  as  one 
might  think,  and  Ahern  is  excited  by 
the  results  so  far.  “With  the  themes, 
people  had  really  great  ideas,  and  it 
made  a difference — everyone  was 
much  more  focused.” 

This  is  one  sign  that  the  mood 
at  the  Bulletin  might  not  be  so  laid- 
back  in  the  future,  and  that  can  be 
a good  thing.  “In  the  past,  the 
assumption  has  been  that  the 
Bulletin  would  take  anything,”  Ahern 
says.  “Introducing  themes  and  con- 
solidating article  ideas  makes  it  clear 
what  we  want  ...  It’s  important  to 
work  with  the  people  we  want  to 
work  with,  but  also  to  have  the  free- 
dom to  let  others  go.”  Listening  to 
Ahern’s  distinction  between  then 
and  now,  one  can’t  help  but  wonder 
what  the  future  holds  for  this  still- 
easygoing  student  club,  this  group 
of  sisters. 

Michelle  Legro  ’05,  a former  Bulletin  art 
director,  is  a student  in  the  MFA  writing 
program  at  Columbia  University. 


All  in  a week ’s  work:  Sunday  nights 
mark  the  start  of  production  on  any 
given  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  That's 
when  writers  hand  in  stories  and  staff 
editors  tackle  a first  round  of  edits. 
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“Voluntary  C-sections  Result  in  More 
Baby  Deaths”  read  the  headline  in  an 
early  September  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times , which  reported  on  an  emerging, 
troubling  trend.  As  established  by  a 
study  published  in  the  journal  Birth: 

Issues  in  Perinatal  Care , voluntary 
Cesarean  sections  among  low-risk 
women— ones  with  no  known  medical 
reason  for  undergoing  the  procedure- 
contributed  to  a neonatal  death  rate 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  deaths 
from  vaginal  births.  “This  is  nothing  to 
get  people  really  alarmed,”  said  one  of 
the  doctors  quoted  in  the  article.  “But  it 
is  of  concern  given  that  we’re  seeing  a 
rapid  increase  in  Cesarean  births  to 
women  with  no  risks.” 

The  Birth 
Business 

How  much  say  do  women  have  in  how  they  give  birth? 

By  ILANA  STANGER-ROSS  Photoby  ABBY  MOSKOWITZ 


Considering  how  to  best  manage  childbirth  today  requires  a reevaluation  of  the  role 
of  obstetricians,  family  doctors,  midwives,  and — most  importantly — mothers. 
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Birthing  in  America  moved  away  from 
simpler,  at-home  midwifery  to  a more 
involved  process  that  has  increasingly 
relied  on  the  use  of  medicine  and  tools. 


Yet  among  perinatal  professionals, 
this  “rapid,”  and  very  real,  increase 
in  C-sections  is  causing  real  alarm. 

In  2004,  the  C-section  rate  in  this 
country  surpassed  29  percent,  a 
nearly  40  percent  increase  from 
1996.  In  Latin  America,  according 
to  a World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  study  reported  in  the  June 
2006  issue  of  the  British  medical 
journal  The  Lancet,  the  median  rate 
of  Cesarean  births  is  33  percent, 
more  than  double  the  WHO’s  rec- 
ommended rate.  The  findings,  the 
researchers  concluded,  illustrated 
“how  a medical  intervention  or 
treatment  that  is  effective  when 
applied  to  sick  individuals  in  emer- 
gency situations  can  do  more  harm 
than  good  when  applied  to  healthy 
populations.”  In  November  2005,  a 
Consumer  Reports  publication 
ranked  C-sections  third  on  a list  of 
12  surgeries  to  be  avoided. 

Reviewing  these  reports,  I began 
to  wonder  about  the  state  of  child- 
birth in  America.  I am  not  a disin- 
terested observer:  I currently  am 
working  toward  a midwifery  degree 
at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia (UBC),  in  Vancouver,  Canada.  It 
was  as  an  undergraduate  at  Barnard 
that  my  interest  in  midwifery  first 
was  piqued.  I read  about  an  alumna 
who’d  earned  a master’s  in  nurse- 
midwifery  at  Columbia’s  School  of 
Nursing,  and  became  immediately 
excited  by  the  idea  of  midwifery  as 
a natural  intersection  of  medicine 
and  feminism.  Several  years  after 
graduation,  I applied  to  and  enrolled 
in  the  UBC  program. 

Recently,  I have  been  struck  by 
how  the  media,  even  some  physi- 
cians, seem  to  blame  women  for  C- 
section  rates,  pointing  to  celebrities 
like  Victoria  Beckham  (aka  Posh 
Spice)  and  Britney  Spears,  both  of 
whom  reportedly  have  had  elective 
Cesareans,  as  contributing  to  a “too 
posh  to  push”  movement — women 
unwilling  to  endure  the  hours,  pain, 


and  physical  effects  of  natural  labor. 
What  an  overly  simplistic  explana- 
tion for  such  a complex  issue. 

Most  women,  in  fact,  do  not  take 
abdominal  surgery  lightly,  as  another 
study  indicates. 

When  I decided  to  reach  out  to 
alumna  obstetricians  and  midwives 
to  investigate  the  state  of  childbirth 
in  America,  I expected  divided  opin- 
ions, but  what  I found  was  consen- 
sus. Midwives  and  obstetricians  alike 
are  voicing  grave  concerns,  decrying 
the  emergence  of  a medico-legal  cli- 
mate that  has,  as  one  doctor  puts  it, 
removed  the  art  from  obstetrics. 

The  alumnae  interviewed  here 
have  also  approached  their  materni- 
ty-care careers  from  a feminist  per- 
spective, a commonality  that  perhaps 
accounts  for  their  unequivocal  con- 
cern about  what  they  describe  as  a 
loss  of  women’s  agency  in  birth. 

CRISIS  IN  OBSTETRICS 

Lee  Ellen  Morrone  ’81,  a New 
York-based  obstetrician/gynecologist 
in  private  practice  for  more  than  20 
years,  is  upset.  Describing  the  dilut- 
ed trust  in  physician-patient  relation- 
ships, she  is  critical  of  an  insurance 
industry  that  she  says  forces  doctors 
into  marathon  days  in  which  as 
many  patients  as  possible  are 
squeezed  into  15-minute  appoint- 
ment slots.  “There’s  no  time  for  doc- 
tors to  see  a female  patient  as  more 
than  just  organs,”  Morrone  says. 
“That  is  what  distinguishes  a techni- 
cian from  a fabulous  physician.” 

As  a medical  student,  Morrone 
decided  to  pursue  a career  in  ob/gyn 
because  she  saw  it  as  one  of  the  few 
areas  in  medicine  in  which  a doctor 
can  foster  long-term  relationships 
with  clients.  “I  have  loved  my  career 
and  still  do,”  Morrone  says,  “but 
given  the  climate,  if  I were  a medical 
student  today,  I would  never  choose 
obstetrics  unless  I knew  what  I was 
getting  into.  Now,  doctors  just  prac- 
tice defensive  medicine  to  cover 
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themselves  instead  of  really  under- 
standing labor.”  Morrone  pauses. 
When  she  continues  I hear  sadness 
in  her  voice.  “There’s  been  a terrible 
loss  of  trust  between  patients  and 
physicians,”  she  says,  “just  terrible.” 

According  to  a 2003  survey  by 
the  American  College  of  Obstetric- 
ians and  Gynecologists,  27  percent 
of  its  obs  have  reduced  their  prac- 
tices; most  cite  rising  malpractice 
rates  as  a factor  in  their  decision. 
Morrone — who  has  never  been 
sued — pays  $ 120,000/year  for  insur- 
ance; as  a New  York-based  practi- 
tioner, her  rates  are  only  the  eighth 
highest  in  the  nation.  But,  as  report- 
ed by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  ob/gyn  rates  typically  are 
higher  than  most  medical  specialties. 
(A  GAO  study  found  premiums  as 
high  as  $20 1,000/year  for  an  ob/gyn 
compared  to  a high  of  $56, 000/year 
for  an  internist.)  The  financial  bur- 
den can  discourage  medical  students 
from  entering  the  field,  something 
which  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians  says  is  happening. 
Today,  only  72  percent  of  obstetrical 
residency  positions  have  been  filled 
by  medical  school  seniors. 

This  presents  grave  implications 
for  America’s  childbearing  women: 
Their  access  to  ob/gyn  care  is  threat- 
ened, as  is  the  availability  of  doctors 
experienced  in  delivering  babies. 

Rising  Cesarean  rates  are  linked 
at  least  in  part  to  the  insurance  sys- 
tem. A column  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
by  Dr.  Ronald  Cyr,  clinical  assistant 
professor  of  ob/gyn  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  states:  “Failure  to  per- 
form a Cesarean  section  in  a timely 
manner  is  such  a common  allegation 
in  cases  of  birth  trauma  or  asphyxia 
that  doctors  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  practicing  a ‘when  in  doubt,  cut 
it  out’  philosophy.”  Yet,  Cyr  says, 
despite  rising  C-section  rates,  the 
number  of  paid  obstetric  claims 
reported  to  the  National  Practitioner 


Data  Bank  has  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  past  13  years. 
“There  appears  to  be  a mismatch 
between  the  Cesareans  performed 
and  the  women  or  babies  who  might 
benefit  from  them,”  Cyr  notes,  call- 
ing not  just  for  tort  reform  but  also 
for  major  public  policy  reform  that 
would  alter  how  childbirth  is  man- 
aged. Many  practitioners,  Cyr 
among  them,  propose  reallocating 
patients  to  more  appropriate  care 
providers,  such  as  midwives  or  fami- 
ly doctors  trained  in  handling  low- 
risk  births;  obstetricians  would  take 
on  the  more  high-risk  clients. 

As  Dr.  Gillian  Dean  ’90,  who 
left  obstetrics  to  concentrate  on  fam- 
ily planning,  says,  “You’d  think 
there’d  be  some  process  that  would 
select  patients  for  appropriate 
providers  based  on  the  patient’s 
medical  history  and  level  of  risk. 

This  could  insure  that  low-risk 
patients  would  be  attended  by  mid- 
wives and  those  at  higher  risk  by 
obstetricians.  Instead  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  fear  of  litigation  and  the 
feeling  that  this  is  such  a vulnerable 
field  of  medicine  has  pushed  hospi- 
tals to  want  primarily  physicians 
attending  births.”  In  a phone  conver- 
sation, Dr.  Cyr  is  even  more  emphat- 
ic, saying,  “Ask  the  average  ob,  ‘If 
you  could  have  a midwife  do  all  your 
normal  births  and  you  yourself  do  all 
the  consultations  without  affecting 
your  income,  would  you?’ The 
answer  would  be  yes.” 

As  integral  as  obstetricians  now 
seem  to  childbirth,  they  are  relatively 
recent  newcomers  to  the  process.  As 
late  as  1900,  more  than  50  percent 
of  American  babies  were  born  at 
home  into  the  hands  of  midwives  or 
general  practitioners.  However,  cru- 
cial differences  divided  the  profes- 
sions of  midwife  and  obstetrician. 
Physicians  largely  tended  to  an 
urban  middle-  and  upper-class,  while 
midwives  overwhelmingly  served 
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BUILD  IT  AND 
THEY  WILL  COME 

Two  years  into  a graduate  comparative  lit- 
erature program  at  Princeton,  Stacey  Rees 
’91  decided  she  did  not  want  to  be  an  aca- 
demic. So  she  started  to  consider  other 
options,  reflecting  on  issues  that  had 
excited  her  as  an  undergraduate.  For  one 
thing,  Rees  had  always  been  drawn  to 
feminist  policy  and  politics.  Then,  she 
says,  came  a “3  a.m.  epiphany.  I sat  up 
and  said,  Tm  supposed  to  be  a midwife.’” 

Rees  set  out  on  a midwife’s  path  the 
next  day.  Somewhat  fortuitously,  Family- 
born:  The  Mildred  Morgan  Center  for  Birth 
and  Women’s  Health  was  located  next  to 
Princeton’s  campus.  Rees  called  the  cen- 
ter, walked  over  and  met  the  people  work- 
ing there,  and  was  hired  on  the  spot  as  a 
volunteer.  (Birth  centers  provide  non-inter- 
ventionist family-centered  care  for  low- 
risk  pregnant  women,  among  other  things. 
Private  rooms  are  equipped  with  large 
tubs.  Freedom  of  movement  and  the  pres- 
ence of  family  members  are  encouraged.) 
She  subsequently  enrolled  in  the  nursing 
program  at  Columbia  University,  and 
earned  a nurse-midwifery  certificate  from 
The  Frontier  School  of  Midwifery  and  Fam- 
ily Nursing  in  Hyden,  Kentucky. 

For  13  years  Rees  has  pursued  her 
dream,  despite  steady  closures  of  centers 
in  the  New  York  area:  Familyborn  was 
shuttered  in  1998,  and  Manhattan’s  Eliza- 
beth Seton  Childbearing  Center  closed  in 
2003,  due  in  part  to  rising  malpractice 
costs.  The  Seton  center— where  Rees 
once  worked— opened  in  1975  and  was 
the  first  independent  urban  birth  center  in 
the  country.  More  than  7,000  babies  were 
delivered  there  over  its  28-year  history. 

The  Seton  center's  fate  led  Rees  to 
co-found  Friends  of  the  Birth  Center,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  creat- 
ing an  independent  center  in  the  city.  As 
clinical  director,  Rees  has  a full  plate:  she 
oversees  staffing,  facility  development, 
fundraising,  and  insurance  matters  (she 
also  works  as  a midwife  through  a private 
practice  she  co-founded  in  Brooklyn). 

A capital  campaign  is  underway,  and  an 
architecture  firm  has  been  hired  to  design 
the  building.  A tentative  opening  is  set 
for  late  2008. 

“New  York  City  is  so  supportive  of 
reproductive  rights,  yet  there  is  little  choice 
here  in  childbirth  methods,”  says  Rees.  “It 
takes  another  institution  practicing  a dif- 
ferent model  to  create  leverage  for  those 
on  the  inside  who  want  change.”  —ISR 
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Class 

Notes 


In  this  issue’s  Class  Notes,  we  include  Barnard 
Fund  giving  and  participation  levels  for  each  class 
for  the  2006 fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  June  30. 
In  addition,  for  classes  that  celebrated  a milestone 
reunion  in  June  (years  ending  in  1 or  6)  we 
include  the  grand  total  of  giving  for  all  purposes 
in  the  five  years  leading  up  to  reunion. 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$250 

Participation  27% 

3 donors!  1 1 in  class 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$24,000 

Participation  18% 

4 donors/22  in  class 


jgJM  Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

"J  $16,495 

H ft;  Participation  38% 

HI  9 donors/24  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$552,047 


75th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$7,650 

Participation  36% 

1 0 donors/28  in  class 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$5,215 

Participation  29% 

13  donors/ 45  in  class 


Mildred  Pearson  Horowitz  sends  her 
good  wishes  to  all.  “I  am  no  longer  as 


active  as  I once  was  and  no  longer  attend 
classes  as  an  auditor  at  Barnard.  I miss 
that  wonderful  opportunity  to  continue 
learning,"  she  writes. 

Katrine  Groves  McCormick  writes, 

“I  don’t  get  to  reunion  now  due  to  the 
cross-country  trip  and  the  fact  that  age  has 
claimed  many  classmates.  I am  astounded 
and  very  grateful  that  modern  medical 
techniques  and  research  have  given  me  a 
20-year  reprieve  and  the  chance  to  see  my 
three  grandsons  develop  into  young  men. 
Cheers  for  the  unique  advances  yet  to  be 
made  on  the  horizon.” 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$925 

Participation  12% 

5 donors! 41  in  class 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$8,372 

Participation  25% 

13  donors! 51  in  class 


We  have  sad  news  to  report.  We’ve 
learned  that  Jean  Preston  Tilt  died  on 
March  2.  Ruth  Saberski  Goldenheim 

tells  us  that  her  husband  of  65  years, 
Lewis  (CC  ’34,  Columbia  Law  ’36), 
passed  away  on  Nov.  1 9,  2005.  We 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  both 
of  their  families. 

— Marie  Leis  Pearce 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$37,638 

Participation  44% 

26  donors/59  in  class 

Five-year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$1,596,274 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : Fund  Chair, 
Adair  Brasted  Gould;  Correspondent,  Nora 
Lourie  Percival. 

Some  classmates  who  didn’t  make  it  to 
reunion  sent  notes  that  didn’t  get  to  me  in 
time  for  the  summer  issue.  Ruth  Hirsch 
Du  Bose  writes,  “1931-34  were  the  hap- 
piest years  of  all  my  schooling.  The  closing 
of  the  banks  in  1 934  ended  my  links  with 
Barnard,  but  the  diversity  of  courses,  the 
excellence  of  the  professors,  and  my  won- 
derful classmates  enriched  my  entire  life.  I 
received  a degree  from  a New  York  State 
college.  Best  wishes  to  you  all." 

Anne  Johnston  Sessa  lives  in  a retire- 
ment home  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington, 
D.C.  She  writes,  “I  wish  I could  be  at 
reunion  festivities,  but  navigating  around 
New  York  would  be  impossible  in  my  91st 
year.  Best  wishes  to  all." 

An  exciting  thing  happened  to  me  as  a 
result  of  reunion.  As  I mentioned  in  my 
summer  column,  after  the  reunion  story- 
telling program  in  which  I participated,  I 
went  downtown  to  do  an  interview  with  my 
granddaughter  Emily  for  a program  called 
Story  Corps,  which  is  associated  with 
NPR.  Emily  later  called  me  to  say  that  NPR 
chose  our  interview  to  air  during  its  Morn- 
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ing  Edition.  Then  NPR  called  me  to  ask 
questions  about  my  memoir  of  my  days  at 
Barnard,  Silver  Pages  on  the  Lawn.  It  looks 
like  I’m  due  for  my  1 5 minutes  of  fame. 

They  also  put  it  on  the  NPR  Web  site,  so 
I had  to  e-mail  them  some  pictures.  Of 
course  I'm  thrilled,  because  it  might  be  a 
great  shot  in  the  arm  for  my  memoir  as  well 
as  Weather  of  the  Heart.  You  won't  read 
this  until  after  the  event,  but  I promise  to 
keep  you  posted  if  anything  comes  of  this 
unusual  opportunity. 

Lawrence  Potter  sends  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Anna  Goddard 
Potter,  92,  of  Bellport,  N.Y.,  on  July  18. 

He  says  that  Anna  spoke  very  highly  of  her 
time  at  Barnard,  and  writes,  “Her  mother 
did  not  approve  of  girls  going  to  college  in 
those  days  but  she  [Anna]  insisted  and 
paid  the  tuition  out  of  her  own  money.”  A 
published  poet  and  former  president  of  the 
Fireplace  Literary  Club,  she  was  a frequent 
volunteer  for  charitable  organizations.  Anna 
is  survived  by  two  children  and  two  grand- 
children. Her  husband  of  58  years  died  in 
2005.  She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Nora  Lourie  Percival 
478  Greer  Lane 
Vilas,  NC  28692 
828-297-2828 
noralp@alum.  barnard.  edu 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$12,851 

Participation  31  % 

1 8 donors! 58  in  class 


We  received  37  replies  to  our  requests  for 
news  from  Class  of  '37.  Thank  you  all. 
Sadly,  seven  answers  informed  us  of  the 
loss  of  classmates.  One  was  Mary  E. 

Van  Pelt’s  next  of  kin,  who  writes,  “If  your 
efforts  locating  members  of  your  class  are 
as  good  as  she  would  have  hoped,  Mary’s 
spirit  will  rejoice  in  your  success.” 

There  were  also  four  classmates  whose 
families  wrote  in  for  them:  Ethel  Miller 
writes  on  behalf  of  her  mother,  Gladys 
Berberich  Erickson,  “Acting  as  my  moth- 
er’s scribe,  I can  tell  of  her  pleasure  in 
hearing  from  the  Class  of  1 937." 


Ruth  Wurts  Burt,  a Phoenix  resident, 
writes,  “I  still  drive,  but  only  in  the  daytime, 
no  freeways  and  only  five  miles  from  home." 
Ruth  also  swims  laps  at  7 a.m.,  but  “only  a 
quarter  mile  nowadays.”  She’s  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Looney  Tune  Kitchen  Band  of 
Tempe.  (We  had  that  sedate  group  here  in 
Westminster  this  September.) 

Another  early  note  came  from  Jane 
Craighead  Saner  of  Hightstown,  N.J. 
“Living  in  a retirement  place,  but  find  that 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children keep  me  up-to-date.  Sometimes 
wish  I had  a little  more  practice  at  being 
old.  It's  good  that  you're  getting  '37 
breathing  again.” 

Laura  M,  McCaleb  of  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
writes  that  she  “spent  many  years  as  an 
army  librarian  around  the  globe."  She 
hopes  some  of  us  may  get  to  Virginia 
for  a visit. 

Rose  E.  Perrone  London  admits  to  sit- 
ting life  out  in  Miami  Beach  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  dog,  who  keeps  her  mov- 
ing: “Time  to  walk.  Now  I’m  hungry.  Now 
another  walk.  Stop  reading;  let’s  go!" 

This  after  a career  as  an  MD  in  Florida. 
Cynthia  Rose  Jensen  of  Tucson  writes, 
“Bob  and  I are  able  to  keep  our  own 
house,  still  drive  near  home,  keep  up  with 
book  and  bridge  clubs,  and  Bob  is  work- 
ing on  his  seventh  patent  in  air  pollution." 
World  traveler  Eleanor  Martin  Stone  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  writes,  “I’ve  seen  all  of  the 
world  I want  to  except  India."  In  addition  to 
many  trips  to  Europe,  Eleanor  has  traveled 
to  Africa,  Australia,  China,  New  Zealand, 
and  Turkey.  “I  worked  at  IBM  until  1 983. 

All  I do  now  is  knit  and  sew  for  poor  kids 
and  do  village  things,"  she  writes. 
Well-known  author  Belva  Offenberg 
Plain  wonders,  “How  can  things  seem  to 
be  as  if  they  happened  yesterday,  then 
suddenly  become  ancient  history?  Like  the 
food  at  the  1 1 6th  Street  deli— a good 
sandwich  for  a quarter.” 

In  our  next  column,  we’ll  feature  class- 
mates who  took  the  time  to  tell  us  about 
their  interesting  lives— a lacemaker  and  a 
psychiatrist,  for  instance. 


rha@wmvaz.  com 

Ruth  Kleiner  Blohm 

12000  N 90th  Street,  Unit  1079 

Scottsdale,  AZ  85260-8632 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$11,705 

Participation  33% 

31  donors/94  in  class 


Vivian  Garfinkel  Warren  '39  sends  addition- 
al information  about  the  death  of  her  close 
friend  Jean  Goldstein  Gottlieb,  who 
passed  away  on  Jan.  8.  A resident  of 
Brooklyn  for  most  of  her  life,  Jean  taught 
French  in  New  York  public  high  schools. 
She  was  dean  of  girls  when  she  retired. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jean 
moved  to  Manhattan.  She  is  survived  by 
one  daughter,  one  son,  and  two  grandsons. 
Sadly  we  must  report  two  other  deaths. 
Helen  E.  Jefferson  Thomas  on  March 
26.  She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  one 
son,  and  one  granddaughter. 

Dr.  Nat  Kreeger,  the  husband  of  Dr.  Doris 
H.  Milman,  recently  passed  away.  Nat 
was  an  internist  who  practiced  for  many 
years  in  Brooklyn  and  had  many  friends 
among  our  class. 

We  send  our  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  all. 

Frances  Boehm  Gross  reports  the  arrival 
of  her  fourth  great-grandson,  Noah  Joel, 
child  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  Ginsberg. 

Barbara  Lake  Dolgin 
150  West  End  Avenue,  Apt.  1 8D 
New  York,  NY  1 0023 
212-874-3234 
bldolgin@alum.  barnard.  edu 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$26,146 

Participation  30% 

23  donors! 7 6 in  class 


Ruth  Harris  Adams 

12000  N 90th  Street,  Unit  2037 

Scottsdale,  AZ  85260-8632 

480-451-2344 


Martha  Ankeney  Schaffer 
636  Prospect  Street 
Westfield,  NJ  07090-3931 
908-232-1840 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$14,936 

Participation  48% 

45  donors/93  in  class 


June  Rossbach  Bingham  Birge  sent  the 
exciting  news  that  her  musical  Asylum:  The 
Strange  Case  of  Mary  Lincoln  is  being  pro- 
duced off-Broadway.  It  opened  right  after 
Labor  Day.  The  York  Theatre  is  producing 
the  play,  with  Fabrizio  Melano  directing  and 
Carmel  Owen  as  the  composer  and  lyricist. 
“Much  drama,”  writes  June,  “behind  the 
scenes  as  well  as  in  them." 

I hope  to  hear  from  the  rest  of  you  soon. 

Flora  Ehrsam  Dudley 
437  Melbourne  Avenue 
Mamaroneck,  NY  10543-2730 
914-698-1273 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$89,207 

Participation  54% 

56  donors/ 103  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$2,179,877 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : Presidents, 
Betty  Clifford  Macomber  and  Alice  Klie- 
mand  Meyer;  Vice  Presidents,  Marie  Tur- 
bow  Lampard  and  Victoria  Hughes  Reiss; 
Correspondents,  Jane  Ringo  Murray  and 
Athena  Capraro  Warren. 

By  now  you  should  have  received  your 
classbook,  so  you’ll  be  surprised  to  know 
that  we  have  seven  stories  that  arrived  too 
late  to  be  in  it.  We'll  share  them  here  as 
space  allows.  Patricia  Lambdin  Moore 
dictated  her  letter  on  May  5 while  in  the 
hospital  after  a fall  near  Grand  Central  on 
Easter  Sunday.  Her  broken  bones  and  a 
severe  head  blow  ended  her  hopes  of 
attending  reunion,  but  the  letter  somehow 
was  never  mailed.  She's  now  home  and 
working  on  a historical  nonfiction  book 
that  she’s  wanted  to  write  for  30  years.  It 
concerns  a great  secret  that  began  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Patricia  is  fortunate  to 
have  a fine  team  of  four  people  to  help  her 
overcome  her  poor  sight.  We  all  anticipate 


her  book’s  publication. 

Jean  Sawyer  Harris  attended  reunion 
and  her  smiles  and  enthusiasm  brightened 
our  gatherings.  She  taught  for  40  years  at 
Anderson  High  School  and  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  raised  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Her  children  and  nine  grandchil- 
dren live  throughout  the  country  and 
beyond,  with  one  in  Italy  and  one  in  South 
Africa.  Although  arthritis  has  limited  her  a 
bit,  Mathilde  Ros  Stecker  writes  of  her 
very  active  life,  which  includes  four  chil- 
dren, eight  grandchildren,  riding,  golfing, 
skiing,  and  breeding  race  horses.  She 
moved  to  a retirement  condo  in  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  wishes  she  could 
have  been  at  reunion. 

Mary  Ewald  Cole,  Helene  Rothenberg 
Willingham,  and  Marian  Linn  Wright 
found  travel  too  demanding  to  be  able  to 
attend  reunion,  but  each  enjoys  living  near 
extended  family.  Marian  is  particularly  hap- 
py that  her  grandson  will  be  with  her  while 
he's  pursuing  a career  on  Broadway.  Mary 
no  longer  drives  distances  but  has  her 
own  cottage  in  her  retirement  community, 
an  active  church  life,  and  many  family 
members  nearby.  Helene  says  travel  on 
Metro  North  is  too  much  for  her  back,  but 
hopes  for  improvement.  Happily,  her  son 
and  daughter  and  three  grandchildren  are 
close  by.  Ruth  Stevenson  Carpenter 
is  in  an  independent-living  facility  in  her 
hometown  in  Wyoming.  Friends  often  visit, 
and  two  of  her  sons  are  near  enough  to 
hang  pictures  and  change  light  bulbs.  She 
reads  avidly  and  is  making  notes  for  the 
fourth  edition  of  Gleanings. 

All  who  enjoyed  reunion  will  be  saddened 
to  learn  that  Adeline  Bostelmann 
Higgins,  who  came  despite  the  need  for 
a walker,  went  to  her  home  in  New  York 
and  died  in  her  sleep  on  June  30.  Addie 
attended  almost  every  reunion  and  proba- 
bly remembered  most  of  her  classmates. 
Certainly  they  remember  her.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  four  children  and  10  grandchil- 
dren, to  whom  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy.  Let  us  hope  that  the  book  she 
recently  completed  concerning  her  World 
War  II  years  in  the  Red  Cross  will  be  pub- 
lished. Not  everyone  knows  that  she  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  in  1945  and 
was  inducted  into  the  Red  Cross  Hall  of 
Fame  in  2003. 


We’ve  enjoyed  a wealth  of  news  these 
past  months.  Please  keep  it  up. 

— JRM 

Athena  Capraro  Warren 
21  Village  Hill  Road 
Williamsburg,  MA  01 096-9706 
413-268-7551 

Jane  Ringo  Murray 
8090  Highway  A1 A South,  Apt.  503 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32080-8365 
904-471-1539 

jrmurray@alum.  barnard.  edu 

65th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$27,720 

Participation  52% 

58  donors!  112  in  class 


Doris  Bayer  Coster,  our  class  president, 
writes:  “Now  is  the  time  to  mark  your  calen- 
dars for  May  31  through  June  3,  2007,  when 
we  will  hold  our  65th  Reunion.  Please  watch 
your  mail  for  information  on  agenda,  accom- 
modations, parking,  cost,  etc.  We  hope 
everyone  will  be  able  to  come  to  reunion, 
not  only  to  renew  acquaintances,  but  to 
express  support  for  Barnard,  our  pride  in 
being  a part  of  this  great  institution,  and  our 
appreciation  of  what  it  has  meant  to  us.  We 
hope  to  express  this  not  only  in  our  class 
donations  but  also  by  a strong  showing  of 
attendance  at  our  reunion.” 

Rosalie  Geller  Altman  was  a docent  at 
the  Flagler  Museum  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  for 
more  than  1 5 years,  but  now  that  the  muse- 
um’s trustees  have  installed  a system  of 
information  telephones,  volunteers  are  no 
longer  needed.  Rosalie  still  plays  tennis,  and 
every  August  she  and  her  husband  rent  an 
apartment  in  New  York  City  and  spend  the 
month  visiting  galleries  and  museums  and 
going  to  shows.  They’re  looking  forward  to 
our  65th  Reunion  next  summer. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Helen  Cornell 
Koenig  has  had  a family  get-together  in 
Idaho,  which  includes  white-water  rafting 
on  the  Salmon  River.  Helen  and  her  hus- 
band are  still  active  in  their  church  and  in 
a local  homeless  shelter.  Both  plan  to 
attend  reunion. 
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Marion  Blum  Sweet  and  her  husband 
aren’t  planning  to  be  at  reunion,  and  will 
miss  seeing  so  many  friends.  Marion  attend- 
ed a family  reunion  this  summer  and  was 
delighted  that  she  was  able  to  coordinate 
her  trip  with  a visit  to  an  old  friend  whom 
she  knew  from  her  first  job  in  the  trust 
department  of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank  of 
New  Jersey.  It  was  a major  step  for  a bank 
to  open  its  doors  to  women  in  1 942.  Inci- 
dentally, Marcella  M.  Lawlor  Towle,  who 
died  in  February  2005,  was  also  one  of  the 
newly  graduated  females  employed  by  Cen- 
tral Hanover  in  the  summer  of  1 942. 
Dorothy  Alpern  Lubin  and  Doris  Burley 
Maxwell  send  their  regards. 

We  recently  learned  of  the  deaths  of  two  of 
classmates:  Helen  Kandel  Hyman  died  on 
March  3.  Helen  is  survived  by  three  children 
and  four  grandchildren.  She  was  active  on 
our  class  reunion  planning  committee  about 
1 5 years  ago.  At  that  time  she  organized  a 
display  of  books  by  our  classmates,  includ- 
ing the  book  that  she  co-authored,  You  and 
Your  Aging  Parents.  Elizabeth  Krane 
Covitt  passed  away  on  Feb.  1 6.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  one  daughter,  Louise,  who  writes 
that  her  mother  was  a commuter  at  Barnard 
and  majored  in  mathematics.  Elizabeth 
received  a master's  from  Teachers  College 
and  taught  high  school  mathematics  for  20 
years  on  Long  Island.  She  was  very  athletic, 
skiing  in  the  winter  and  playing  tennis  in  the 
summer.  We  extend  our  condolences  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  Helen  and  Elizabeth. 

— VRC 

Barbara  Heinzen  Colby 
3050  Military  Road,  NW  Box  437 
Washington,  DC  20015 
202-686-2968 

Virginia  Rogers  Cushing 
921  Schooner  Circle 
Annapolis,  MD  21401-6846 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$20,460 

Participation  50% 

57  donors!  114  in  class 


Patricia  Deaton  Riley  ’46  writes  that  she’s 
doing  great  and,  though  not  a member  of 


our  class,  reminisced  about  spending  time 
with  the  late  Ruth  Geyer  Harrison, 
Margaret  Jackson  McComas,  Matie 
Armstrong  Molinaro,  and  Laura 
Ponticorvo.  Equally  welcome  was  a note 
from  Annette  Dreyfus  Benacerraf  telling 
of  her  home  in  Boston.  She  remarked  that 
the  250,000  students  there  make  it  a very 
young  and  exciting  city. 

Elfriede  Thiele  Kelso 
13  Halick  Court 

East  Brunswick,  NJ  08816-1373 
732-846-6454 
ETKelso@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$36,950 

Participation  52% 

66  donors!  128  in  class 


I wonder  how  many  of  you  have  thrown 
caution  to  the  winds,  as  Carol  M. 

Sheldon  admitted  when  she  penned  a 
note  to  me  at  3 a.m.,  “awake  from  coffee 
ice  cream.  I knew  I was  taking  a chance.” 
Fran^oise  Kelz  crossed  the  Atlantic  once 
more  in  July  to  experience  “village  life  in 
Wales.”  The  tour’s  itinerary  included 
Caernarfon,  Conwy,  and  Penrhyn  castles; 
this  doesn't  sound  like  village  life  to  me. 
Lost  track  of  Doris  Nicholson  Almgren? 
She  relocated  following  her  husband’s 
death  last  fall;  her  address  is  obtainable 
from  me  or  the  Alumnae  Affairs  Office, 
212-854-2005. 

Eugenie  Alter  Propp  writes  that  an 
education  center  has  been  established  in 
Fukuyama,  near  Hiroshima,  in  memory  of 
Jewish  children  who  died  in  the  Holocaust. 
Its  mission  is  to  teach  the  young  people  of 
Japan  about  the  Holocaust  and  is  named  in 
honor  of  a Japanese  Christian  diplomat  who 
issued  visas  that  allowed  Jews  to  cross  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Japan  and  onward.  After  the 
war  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  saved 
some  40,000  Jews.  Eugenia  is  sending, 
upon  request,  four  pictures  with  Jewish 
themes  to  the  center's  museum. 

In  April  Elizabeth  Creighton  Murray 
passed  away.  Although  there  has  been  little 
in  this  column  about  her,  I believe  she  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  New  York  City  area  and 


was  a creative  writer— her  ambition  when 
she  was  in  college.  Please  let  me  know  if 
you  have  further  information  about  Elizabeth. 

Martha  Messier  Zepp 
204  North  Lewis  Street 
Staunton,  VA  24401 
540-886-1708 
martha.  zepp@verizon.  net 
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The  1 945  Mortarboard  opening  remarks 
about  Joan  (Jody)  Wright  Goodman 

were  “Above  all  else,  this  chem  major  is  a 
TEXAN.”  At  Barnard,  Joan  excelled  in  the 
sciences  and  prepared  for  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  careers  a member  of  our 
class  has  achieved.  Joan,  who  died  at  age 
81  on  July  10  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  an 
early  researcher  in  stem  cells,  an  advocate 
for  female  scientists,  a devoted  wife  and 
mother,  a law  school  graduate,  and  a dedi- 
cated philanthropist.  Her  science  achieve- 
ments included  a doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  where  she  met  her 
husband,  Charles.  At  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  in  Tennessee,  her 
research  successfully  demonstrated  that 
stem  cells  from  bone  marrow  circulate  in 
the  peripheral  blood  of  mammals.  This  work 
was  published  widely  in  scientific  journals 
and  it  remains  basic  to  stem  cell  research 
today.  Jody  also  made  contributions  to  the 
study  of  bone-marrow  transplantation  as  a 
means  of  combating  the  effects  of  radiation 
damage  and  to  early  studies  of  immune 
response.  In  1 978  Jody  and  her  family 
moved  to  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  she  con- 
tinued her  basic  research  at  the  UC 
Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Laboratory 
until  federal  budget  cuts  closed  down 
research  in  a number  of  long-established 
programs.  In  her  remaining  years,  Jody  and 
her  husband  supported  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  and  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco 
Film  Society,  the  Telluride  Chamber  Music 
Festival,  and  the  Telluride  Film  Festival  in 
Colorado,  where  they  were  the  first  individ- 
ual sponsors.  The  33rd  Labor  Day  week- 
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end  of  the  festival  was  dedicated  to 
her.  Joan  is  survived  by  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

Your  class  correspondent  is  in  debt  to 
Jeanne  Gottschalk  '86  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Musica,  a close  friend  of  Joan’s,  for  the 
information  about  her,  and  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  its 
complete  obituary. 

Azelle  Brown  Waltcher,  our  class  presi- 
dent, suggests  we  have  a regular  feature 
in  the  column  reporting  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  our  travelers.  Please  e-mail  me  a 
message  if  you  have  traveled  recently  to 
an  exciting  place. 

To  start  the  collection:  Avra  Kessler 
Mark  returned  from  a trip  to  the  Dalmat- 
ian Coast,  the  Strasbourg  area  of  France, 
and  a sentimental  return  to  Paris.  Hope 
Simon  Miller  revisited  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, to  spend  time  with  her  married  son 
and  family.  Your  correspondent  has  just 
returned  from  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
where  she  spent  time  traveling  with  her 
daughter,  Suzanne. 

Annette  Auld  Kaicher 
5 Seymour  Place 
White  Plains,  NY  10605-3519 
914-948-6024 
akaicher@bestweb.  net 
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Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 

Mary  Louise  Stewart  Reid;  Vice  President, 
Jane  Weidlund;  Fund  Chair,  Cecile  Parker 
Carver;  Correspondent,  Edna  Choi  Law; 
Treasurer,  Lillian  Oswald  Layton;  Nominat- 
ing Chair,  Audrey  Middlebrook  De  Voto. 
Ingrid  Lange  Burkhard  is  sorry  to  have 
missed  reunion.  Sadly  she  also  reports  that 
she  lost  her  husband  of  almost  60  years, 
Karl,  on  Jan.  5,  and  then  her  daughter,  Kris- 
tine, on  April  30.  We  extend  our  sympathy 
and  support  to  Ingrid. 

Barbara  Kinney  de  Franceaux  writes, 
“Sorry.  Planned  to  attend  reunion  but  a bad 


fall  required  brain  surgery,  etc.” 

Edna  Choi  Law 

291  Fisk  Avenue 

Staten  Island,  NY  10314-2852 

60th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 
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In  May  Charlotte  Hanley  Scott  was 

awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  by  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Alexandria,  Va.  A press  release 
states,  “University  of  Virginia  Professor 
Emerita  of  Commerce  and  Education,  for- 
mer chair  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  and  morally  committed 
supporter  of  education  at  all  levels  for  all 
peoples,  Charlotte  Scott  is  an  inspiration  to 
so  many  who  have  witnessed  her  leader- 
ship and  dedication."  After  Barnard,  Char- 
lotte attended  the  American  University, 
earned  a master’s  of  business  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  an 
LLD  from  Allegheny  College  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, then  worked  as  an  economist  and 
manager  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago  for  20  years  before  she  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  From 
1976  she  held  the  rarely  awarded  title  of 
university  professor,  which  permitted  her  to 
teach  across  department  and  school 
boundaries— in  her  case,  in  the  Mclntire 
School  of  Commerce,  Curry  School  of 
Education,  and  the  Colgate  Darden  School 
of  Business  Administration.  The  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  the  largest  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  notes, 
“Scott  has  been  a role  model  to  so  many 
through  her  leadership  and  service  ...  the 
founding  of  the  Charlottesville  Community 
Scholarship  Program,  her  appointments  to 
commissions  concerning  the  status  of 
women  in  Virginia  and  women’s  cultural 
history,  and  her  guiding  support  of  the 
African  American  Episcopal  Historical  Col- 
lection at  this  Seminary.”  We  all  join  in  con- 
gratulating Charlotte. 

Ruth  Rosenberg  Lapides  has  also  been 


awarded  much  recognition  for  her  work  in 
the  arts  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ruth  notes 
that  she  picked  up  her  marriage  license  the 
day  she  picked  up  her  diploma.  At  the  time, 
she  intended  to  go  to  law  school  but  pro- 
duced three  sons  instead.  She  says  she 
has  never  had  a “job,”  but  has  had  a busy 
career  as  an  artist  and  sculptor.  As  her 
husband,  Bob,  worked  in  a family-run  alu- 
minum factory,  Ruth  began  creating  sculp- 
tures, often  out  of  aluminum.  Many  are 
exhibited  throughout  the  country.  She  has 
also  sold  many  paintings.  In  recognition  of 
her  services,  an  announcement  from  the 
Arts  Council  of  New  Haven  reads:  “As  a 
longtime  member  and  former  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Arts  Council,  Ruth  Lapides  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  creators  of  the 
Audubon  Arts  District,  where  she  has  con- 
tinued to  make  her  mark  with  Creative  Arts 
Workshop’s  wonderful  street  garden.  Her 
vision  and  many  years  of  contributions  to 
the  Peabody’s  O.C.  Marsh  Fellows  and  the 
Yale  Art  Gallery’s  associates  programs 
have  motivated  many  in  the  community  to 
actively  connect  with  our  leading  organiza- 
tions. Her  splendid  work  as  a sculptor  is 
evident  in  the  lobbies  and  offices  of  build- 
ings around  the  country,  and  we  celebrate 
her  artistry  each  year  when  we  hand  out 
the  fabulous  arts  awards  that  Ruth 
designed.”  And  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve 
heard  from  Ruth. 

Katherine  (Kay)  Harris  Constant  sent 
photos  and  an  update  from  Ann  McGuffie 
King,  who  was  with  us  only  for  our  first 
year,  but  left  a lasting  impression  on  many 
of  us.  Somewhere  I still  have  a square 
scrap  of  her  outworn  tartan  dressing  gown, 
lovingly  cut  up  and  distributed  by  a faithful 
devotee.  As  she  herself  notes,  “I've  always 
enjoyed  the  role  of  queen  bee.”  From  New 
Mexico,  she  sends  a photo  of  herself 
surrounded  by  her  “workers”:  her  husband, 
Frank,  and  her  three  sons,  Rob,  James,  and 
Charles;  a manufacturer’s  representative,  a 
veterinarian,  and  a musician.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  her  can't  forget  her  passions  for 
both  Marshall  Zhukov  and  her  brother-in- 
law’s  bomber  co-pilot,  whom  she 
later  married. 

We  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of  Leila 

Ross  Kolimar  in  September  and  Ann 
Lissfelt  Megeath  in  November  2004. 

We  will  remember  them  with  affection. 
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Betty  Warburton  Rizzo 
40  Earle  Place 
New  Rochelle,  NY  1 0801 
914-636-4205 
Bettrizzo@aol.  com 
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We’re  delighted  to  share  this  exciting  news 
from  Carol  Hoffman  Stix:  “Can  you  imag- 
ine one  of  our  classmates  being  a bride  at 
this  stage  in  our  lives?  Well,  miracles  do 
happen.  I was  married  in  May  2006  to  Herb 
Hochberg,  another  long-term  Scarsdale, 

N.Y.,  resident,  whose  first  wife,  Audrey,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  died  a year  ago.  We 
had  a beautiful  wedding  with  both  our  fami- 
lies present  to  share  our  happiness.  We  are 
both  active  volunteers,  hikers,  and  travelers, 
and  we  look  forward  to  combining  our  two 
families  and  two  busy  social  lives.”  Congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  Carol.  We  look 
forward  to  meeting  Herb  at  our  next  reunion. 
June  Bousley  C.  Nash’s  book  Mayan 
Visions,  first  published  in  2001 , was  recently 
translated  and  published  in  Buenos  Aires  as 
Visiones  Mayas.  June  was  named  the 
Kalman  Silvert  Latin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation distinguished  service  professor  in 
2004  and  is  scheduled  to  deliver  the  Robert 
G.  Mead,  Jr.  Lecture  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  October. 

Hope  Howieson  Grunt  and  her  husband, 
Jerry,  a doctor,  are  busier  than  ever  despite 
being  retired.  He  does  research  at  a hospital 
several  times  a week  and  Hope  does  volun- 
teer work  for  several  organizations.  Along 
with  other  alumnae  who  live  in  the  Kansas 
City  area,  Hope  is  trying  to  revive  a Kansas 
City  Barnard  Club.  If  you’re  interested,  we 
can  put  you  in  touch  with  Hope. 

Brigitta  Sorer  Grenier  is  happy  to  report 
that  she  and  her  husband  both  enjoy  good 
health  and  are  physically  and  mentally  active 
and  involved.  Her  reading  group  selected  the 
novel  Pearl,  by  Mary  Gordon  ’71 . She  writes, 
“We  are  also  attending  a seminar  on  Michael 
Lerner’s  The  Left  Hand  of  God,  which  offers 
plenty  to  think  about  with  its  focus  on  a car- 
ing society.  Joining  peace  and  justice  groups 


keeps  us  from  despair." 

Finally,  a note  about  my  recent  trip  to  the 
Amazon  River,  after  stops  at  numerous 
southern  California  islands:  Grenada,  still 
recovering  from  Hurricane  Ivan,  which 
destroyed  most  of  their  nutmeg  trees;  and 
Devil’s  Island,  no  longer  a prison,  but  a grim 
reminder  of  its  history— a lush  landscape 
with  more  monkeys  than  human  inhabitants. 
The  Amazon,  1 3 times  larger  in  volume  than 
our  Mississippi  River,  has  to  be  experienced. 
Manaus,  Brazil,  a thriving  city  of  two  million 
people,  lies  800  miles  inland,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  tiny  villages  with  one-room  school- 
houses.  Middle-school-age  children  travel  to 
larger  towns  by  ferry  boats;  there  are  no 
roads.  The  river  is  their  highway.  We  explored 
the  jungle  in  smaller  boats  and  experienced  a 
memorable  thunderstorm  as  we  crossed  the 
river  at  dusk.  Several  passengers  suffered 
medical  emergencies  in  the  middle  of  Brazil 
and  had  to  be  left  dockside,  wheeled  into 
local  ambulances.  We  hoped  they  had  paid 
up  their  travel  insurance.  Sobering  lesson  for 
me:  I no  longer  economize  by  skipping  that 
expense  of  travel. 

A correction  to  our  Spring  2006  column:  In 
the  editing  process,  the  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization SANE  was  misstated.  We  regret  the 
error  and  extend  our  apologies  to  Alibeth  M. 
Howell,  who  was  honored  as  the  organiza- 
tion's Person  of  the  Year.  SANE,  which  works 
toward  a sane  nuclear  policy,  was  founded  by 
the  late,  renowned  William  Sloane  Coffin, 
antiwar  activist  and  minister  at  Riverside 
Church.  Alibeth  is  also  active  in  the  Women’s 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
We're  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  Mary 
Georgi  Kaelber  on  Sept.  27,  2005.  Sadly, 
Joan  Taylor  Dawson  died  on  Oct.  29, 

2005.  She  is  survived  by  one  son.  We  extend 
our  sympathies  to  their  families  and  friends. 

Frances  Jeffery  Abramowitz 
10371  Lake  Vista  Circle 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 
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June  Billings  Ingraham  of  Palermo,  Me., 


and  Sanibel,  Fla.,  sends  the  happy  news  of 
the  birth  of  a great-grandson,  Riley  Jeffrey 
Webb.  He  lives  in  California  with  his  moth- 
er, Amanda,  June’s  granddaughter,  and  his 
father,  Jessie,  a Marine. 

Janet  Cherry  Spielmann  enjoyed  an 
Elderhostel  trip  to  Padua  and  Venice,  Italy. 

A highlight  of  the  trip  was  the  Arena 
Chapel,  with  Giotto’s  frescos.  Janet  credits 
the  late  Professor  Julius  Held  with  first 
introducing  her  to  Giotto’s  work. 

Marlies  Wolf  Plotnik  is  excited  about  our 
mini-reunions.  Will  you  be  there? 

Patricia  Roth  Hickerson  has  left  the 
East  Coast  after  a 10-year  sojourn  to  return 
to  California,  where  most  of  her  family  lives. 
She  was  living  in  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast  but 
the  climate  didn’t  agree  with  her.  She  con- 
tinues to  write  and  is  enjoying  Davis,  Calif. 
Sadly,  Patricia  Plummer  Cornell  died  in 
April.  Pat  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Robert,  four  children,  and  nine  grandchil- 
dren. Ann  Day  Wallick,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  died  in  May.  Our 
condolences  go  out  to  their  families. 

Rosary  Scacciaferro  Gilheany 
1 1 Glenside  Trail 
Califon,  NJ  07830-4008 
gilheany@goes.  com 

Yvette  Delabarre  DeFelice 

311  Main  Street 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660-1535 

201-641-0668 

yd311@aol.com 
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Enid  Tucker  Johnson  co-chaired  a 40th 
anniversary  gala  on  May  20  for  the  Wash- 
ington Performing  Arts  Society  at  the 
Reagan  Building  and  International  Trade 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  writes 
that  there  were  more  than  800  guests, 
who  enjoyed  a piano  performance,  an 
auction,  dinner,  and  dancing. 

Greta  Hersch  Granet  has  lived  in 
Longboat  Key,  Fla.,  for  1 9 years.  She 
tells  us  that  about  1 5 alumnae  in  the  area 
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meet  informally  every  month. 

Gloria  Litton  Del  Rio  tells  us  that 
Sylvia  Mendez  Ventura’s  husband 
recently  passed  away.  We  send  Sylvia 
our  condolences.  Gloria  also  reports 
from  her  home  in  Manila,  Philippines, 
that  in  late  July  the  rains  finally  stopped 
as  the  typhoon  moved  to  Hong  Kong. 

On  a calmer  note,  she’s  concentrating 
these  days  on  her  hobby,  genealogy. 

Irma  Socci  Moore  and  her  husband 
spent  two  weeks  on  a trip  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  Alaska.  “The 
weather  was  glorious  and  the  scenery 
beautiful  in  the  Rockies.  In  Alaska,  we 
had  rain  and  fog  (but  had  a good 
time  anyway)." 

In  addition  to  Bernice  Fiering 
Solomon,  five  of  our  class  officers 
attended  the  reunion  in  June.  They 
were  Rose  Sgammato  Annis  and 
Jean  A.  Scheller  Cain,  vice  presidents; 
Miriam  Goldman  Cedarbaum,  a direc- 
tor at  large;  Irma  Socci  Moore,  president; 
and  Cecile  Singer,  networking  chair. 

Irma  reports  that  besides  exchanging 
experiences  at  Barnard,  they  especially 
enjoyed  the  Paul  Taylor  2 dancers,  the 
faculty  lecture  on  immigration  by  Profes- 
sor of  History  Jose  Moya,  and  the 
“Barnard  Women  Through  the  Ages" 
story-telling  program  co-presented  with 
The  Moth. 

In  June,  Carolyn  Ogden  Brotherton, 
Nancy  Nicholson  Joline,  and  their  hus- 
bands met  for  lunch  in  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

In  their  e-mails,  the  two  class  correspon- 
dents had  discovered  that  they  were  fre- 
quent neighbors  on  the  Cape,  where  Car- 
olyn spends  half  the  year  in  Orleans,  and 
Nancy  often  visits  her  daughter’s  summer 
home  in  Chatham.  There  was  much  to  talk 
about:  They  hadn’t  seen  each  other  in 
36  years. 

Carolyn  Ogden  Brotherton 
59  Bridge  Road 
Orleans,  MA  02653 
gjleac@aol.com 

Nancy  Nicholson  Joline 
7 Woodland  Drive 
Huntington,  NY  1 1 743-1539 
631-423-4940 
ejoline@op  tonline,  net 
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Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : Correspon- 
dent, Joan  Henderson  McCain. 

Other  class  officer  positions  currently  are 
open.  If  you’re  interested  in  serving  as  a 
class  officer,  please  contact  Alumnae 
Affairs  at  21  2-854-2005,  or  Joan  Hen- 
derson McCain. 

Joan  Henderson  McCain 
38  Livingston  Street 
Dobbs  Ferry,  NY  1 0522 
joanhmccain@aol.  com 

55th  Reunion:  May  31  - June  3,  2007 
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125  donors  1217  in  class 


In  late  May,  Marietta  Dunston  Moskin 

hosted  a meeting  of  our  reunion  planning 
committee.  (If  you'd  like  to  participate  in  the 
planning  process,  please  get  in  touch  with 

Marilyn  Rich  Rosenblatt  at 

blattcda@aol.com.)  In  addition  to 
classmates,  Sylvia  Humphrey,  associate 
director  of  major  gifts  at  the  College,  was 
an  invited  guest  and  reported  that  enough 
money  has  been  donated  to  ensure  a 
Class  of  1952  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
the  2006-07  academic  year. 

Approximately  one  month  later,  Ruth 
(Bunny)  Mayers  Gottlieb  Goldhaber 
and  her  husband,  Nat,  Millicent 
Lieberman  Greenberg  and  her  husband, 
Bill,  Norma  Glaser  Justin,  Carol  M. 
Connors  Krikun,  Marietta  Dunston 
Moskin,  Elizabeth  Bache  Shwal, 
Rosemary  B.  Tartt,  and  her  friend,  Joseph 
Pullara,  Marilyn  Rich  Rosenblatt  and  her 
husband,  Peter,  and  I joined  other  alumnae 
for  a guided  tour  of  the  Bronx,  sponsored 
by  the  Barnard  College  Club  of  New  York. 
Ruth  Rapp  Dresner  is  a psychotherapist 


who  moved  to  New  York  20  years  ago  and, 
although  now  officially  retired,  still  sees  a 
few  patients.  She  travels  often  to  visit  her 
four  daughters  and  their  families. 

Flora  Mastroberardino  Coyne  and  her 
husband,  James,  went  on  an  Elderhostel 
tour  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Flora  is 
retired  and  travels  to  Oregon  quite  a bit  to 
visit  two  of  her  children.  Her  other  two 
children  live  nearby. 

Cynthia  Fansler  Behrman  retired  10 
years  ago  from  the  faculty  of  Wittenberg 
University,  where  she  was  professor  of  his- 
tory. She  spends  a lot  of  her  time  garden- 
ing now.  When  we  spoke,  she  had  just 
returned  from  the  Shakespeare  Festival 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  where  she  saw 
Coriolanus  and  Henry  IV,  Part  I. 

Alice  La  Ferrara  D’Ambola  has  been 
giving  piano  lessons  four  days  a week  for 
more  than  35  years  and  has  no  intention  of 
retiring.  She  always  goes  to  her  students’ 
homes  to  teach,  because,  she  says,  work- 
ing at  home  is  like  being  chained  to  an  oar. 
Betsy  L.  Weinstein  Boral  retired  from 
her  career  as  a fashion  copywriter  and  now 
spends  a lot  of  time  visiting  her  family.  She 
also  enjoys  attending  dance  performances 
and  the  theatre  and  visiting  museums  near 
her  home  in  Westchester,  N.Y. 
Unfortunately,  I must  end  with  news  of  the 
loss  of  four  classmates:  Diana  Lowe 
Friedman,  Luellanora  (Benita) 

Johnson  Mackie,  Janice  C.  Pries,  who 
served  for  a while  as  director  of  research  in 
the  Barnard  development  office,  and  Jane 
Langlais  Crystal,  who,  her  husband  tells 
me,  was  active  in  the  Women’s  Movement 
and  a charter  member  of  the  Women’s 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.  Our  sincere 
condolences  to  their  families. 

Margaret  ( Peggy j Collins  Maron 
220  East  31st  Street 
Brooklyn,  NY  11226-5504 
pegmaron@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$174,319 

Participation  54% 

128  donors 1235  in  class 


It  has  now  been  20  years  since  Jeanne 
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Clery,  daughter  of  Connie  Benjamin 
Clery  and  her  husband,  Howard,  was  mur- 
dered in  her  dorm  room  at  Lehigh.  Since 
then  the  Clerys  have  worked  hard  to  pre- 
vent this  tragedy  from  happening  to  other 
families.  They  established  the  Jeanne  Clery 
Internship  and  Lecture  Series  at  Barnard. 
The  current  intern  is  Alex  Stevens,  who 
awarded  Connie  a plaque  for  creating  the 
series.  The  Clerys  are  also  developing  a 
series  of  training  seminars  to  be  held  in 
various  centers  of  the  country.  They  have 
been  designed  by  a multidisciplinary  team 
including  representatives  from  campus 
police,  student  affairs,  and  victims'  advo- 
cates. All  this  is  being  done  under  the 
umbrella  of  their  organization,  Security 
on  Campus. 

Stephanie  Lam  Pollack 

30214  Cartier  Drive 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275-5722 

StephanieBPollack@alum.  barnard.  edu 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$39,050 

Participation  54% 

122  donors/226  in  class 


There  wasn’t  space  for  this  news  in  the  last 
issue.  Larissa  Bonfante  will  be  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  for  Archaeological  Achieve- 
ment by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  at  its  annual  meeting  in  San  Diego 
in  January  2007. 

Caroline  Look  Lareuse  writes  she  “keeps 
very  busy  with  French/American  activities 
and  our  many  grandchildren.”  She  has  a 
total  of  eight. 

Janet  Jansen  Dunham  is  still  a substitute 
teacher  in  her  local  school  district.  Many  of 
her  days  are  spent  in  classes  with  autistic 
children.  She  finds  it  very  rewarding  to  still 
be  in  education  after  a long  career  in  public 
schools  in  both  New  York  and  California. 
Marjorie  Gearhart  Smith  spent  two 
weeks  with  her  granddaughter,  who's  work- 
ing on  her  second  master’s  degree  at  King’s 
College  in  the  United  Kingdom.  She's  a 
Marshall  Scholar  studying  the  military,  gov- 
ernment, and  economics.  She  rooms  with 
two  other  Marshall  Scholars,  one  represent- 
ing the  field  of  nuclear  physics  and  the  other 


a musician  and  composer. 

Catherine  Walten  Binder  toured  Cam- 
bridge, London,  Oxford,  and  Stratford  with 
her  church.  The  tour  included  morning  and 
vesper  services  in  the  major  cathedrals.  She 
has  three  married  sons  living  in  California, 
Colorado,  and  Connecticut. 

Florence  Wallach  Freed  retired  as  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  from  Middlesex  Com- 
munity College  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Upon 
retiring  she  began  writing  short  stories, 
poetry,  memoirs,  and  articles,  which  have 
been  published  in  various  journals.  She 
compiled  these  and  self-published  a book. 
She  also  plays  the  piano  and  enjoys  her 
two  grandchildren. 

I received  a poignant  communication  from 
Alicia  Schramm,  “For  the  past  year  I've 
spent  nearly  every  week  receiving 
chemotherapy  or  taking  hospital  tests  relat- 
ed to  the  return  of  my  cancer  ....  I miss  my 
old  active  lifestyle.  Due  to  my  low  immune 
system,  I’ve  had  to  spend  much  of  my  time 
confined  to  my  home.  I told  my  oncologist  I 
felt  like  Martha  Stewart,  under  house  arrest.” 
Unfortunately,  Alicia  passed  away  on  July  1 7. 
She  was  buried  in  Maryland  with  full  military 
honors  as  she  was  still  an  active  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  I understand  sev- 
eral alumnae  attended  her  wake,  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City.  Her  friend  Daniel 
Gibbs  wrote  me  that  her  years  at  Barnard 
were  among  her  happiest.  Our  sympathies 
are  extended  to  all  who  knew  and  loved  her. 
Equally,  our  condolences  go  to  the  husband 
of  Brigid  Snow  Flanigan,  Peter,  their  five 
children,  and  14  grandchildren.  We  also 
mourn  the  passing  of  Rhoda  Greene 
Neiman  and  extend  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Marlene  Ader  Lerner 
126  Kensington  Oval 
New  Rochelle,  NY  10805-2906 
acoustico@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$115,635 

Participation  50% 

107  donors/213  in  class 


It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I report  the 
death  of  Joyce  Seidman  Shankman  on 

July  1 7.  Her  funeral  was  held  in  Maryland 


and  her  burial  in  Israel.  In  our  50th  Reunion 
booklet,  Joyce  wrote  that  she  was  living 
with  “an  exotic  blood  disease”  that  prevent- 
ed her  from  attending  reunion.  A devoted 
alumna,  Joyce  served  as  president  of  the 
Barnard-in-Washington  Club  and  as  a 
Barnard  Alumnae  Admissions  Representa- 
tive, acting  as  a spokesperson,  interviewer, 
and  recruiter  of  top  candidates  for  the  Col- 
lege. Her  work  for  the  College  earned  her 
the  Columbia  University  Alumni  medal  in 
2005,  but  she  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  cer- 
emony. Joyce’s  career  in  education  includ- 
ed teaching,  administration,  and  service  on 
various  boards  of  education.  Joyce  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  three  children,  and 
1 2 grandchildren.  She  was  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  all  of  them.  Her  hus- 
band, Sidney  Shankman,  MD,  made 
inroads  in  drug  rehabilitation  treatment  and 
therapy.  Her  daughter  Ellen  Shankman 
Wides  '78  is  an  intellectual  property  lawyer 
living  in  Israel  with  her  husband.  Their 
daughter,  Leora,  was  married  in  the  spring 
in  Israel.  Joyce  was  too  ill  to  attend,  but  the 
ceremony  was  simulcast  to  her  home. 
Joyce's  daughter  Mindy  is  a child  and  ado- 
lescent psychiatrist  in  Maryland.  Mindy's 
son  is  a gerontologist  and  is  married 
to  a painter. 

On  a more  cheerful  note,  Louise  Cohen 
Silverman  announced  that  she  retired 
from  the  faculty  of  Ocean  County  Commu- 
nity College,  where  she  was  professor  of 
English  and  literature  and,  for  the  past  two 
years,  coordinator  of  developmental 
English.  Louise  had  been  teaching  there  for 
34  years,  26  years  full-time  and  eight  part- 
time.  Now  she  and  her  husband,  Bob,  an 
attorney,  spend  more  time  with  their  eight 
grandchildren,  traveling  from  Seattle, 

Wash.,  to  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  to  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.,  to  see  them.  Their  three  children 
threw  them  a surprise  party  for  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  in  2005. 

Alice  Bilgrei  Weinbaum  works  in  the  law 
office  of  her  husband,  Samuel,  and  she 
sells  real  estate.  She  and  Samuel  travel 
often  and  have  been  in  Austria,  Cyprus,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Israel,  and  New  Mexi- 
co. Their  son  Laurence,  a research  director 
for  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  a lec- 
turer in  history  at  the  College  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  has  two  sons  who  live  in  Israel. 
Their  older  son,  William,  is  a producer  for 
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ESPN  in  New  York. 

Isabel  Casson  Beltzer  writes,  “I  am  hap- 
py to  report  the  birth  of  our  second  grand- 
child, Tucker  Myer  Ervin,  who  arrived  on  our 
49th  wedding  anniversary.  I guess  this 
proves  the  old  adage  that  good  things  hap- 
pen to  those  who  wait  ...  and  wait  and 
wait.  Tucker  joins  his  parents,  Laura  and 
Mark  Ervin  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  his 
older  sister,  Annabelle,  3 and  a half." 
Congratulations,  Isabel. 

Joyce  S.  U siskin 
2 Bellflower  Court 
Princeton  NJ  08540 
732-355-0915 
Clive  U@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$294,014 

Participation  75% 

204  donors!273  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$2,116,562 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President,  Toni 
Crowley  Coffee;  Vice  Presidents,  Janet 
Bersin  Finke  and  Lilly  Spiegel  Schwebel; 
Fund  Chairs,  Sylvia  Schor  Boorstein,  Judith 
Schwack  Joseph,  and  Nicole  Satescu; 
Correspondent,  Toby  Stein;  Treasurer, 

Sifrah  Sammell  Hollander;  Networking 
Chairs,  Phyllis  Jasspon  Kelvin,  Else  Weiss 
Moskowitz,  and  Roberta  Green  Schaffer. 
Having  retired  in  2002  from  her  tutorial 
fellowship  in  ancient  history  at  Somerville 
College,  Oxford,  Miriam  Dressier  Griffin 
took  on  editing  The  Classical  Quarterly  and 
is  writing  a book  on  a work  by  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.  She  was  in  New  York  in  late 
October  and  early  November  interviewing 
American  candidates  for  Oxford. 

Janet  Bersin  Finke  says  it  was  an  honor 
and  a pleasure  to  serve  as  our  class  presi- 
dent for  the  five  years  leading  up  to  our 
50th  Reunion.  For  the  past  two  years,  with 
a group  of  talented,  committed  health-care 
professionals,  she’s  been  getting  the 
Bergen  Volunteer  Medical  Initiative  up  and 
running.  The  organization’s  founding  group, 
who  live  in  an  affluent  community,  are 
acutely  aware  of  how  easy  it  is  to  forget 
one’s  not-affluent  neighbors.  Their  goal  is 


to  provide  free  routine  medical  care  to  resi- 
dents of  Bergen  County  who  earn  between 
100  percent  and  200  percent  of  the  federal 
poverty  level  ($38,500  for  a family  of  four). 
Janet  says  the  project  has  come  a long 
way,  but  still  has  a great  distance  to  go, 
and  she  welcomes  any  help,  from  advice 
to  volunteering. 

Through  writing  an  online  column/newslet- 
ter called  From  the  Mayor’s  Doorstep, 

Piri  Halasz  is  communicating  her  ideas  on 
art  and,  since  9/1 1 , politics  via  the  Internet. 
Her  column  appears  seven  times  a year 
and  involves  patrolling  the  city’s  museums 
and  galleries.  (This  is  work?)  She  does  sit 
long  enough  occasionally  to  review  an  art 
book.  Piri  is  also  writing  a book.  When  she 
started  it,  she  argued  that  “abstract  paint- 
ing is  not  nonrepresentational  ...  but  is  or 
can  be  a new  form  of  representation."  She 
said  that  the  artist  unconsciously  “simplifies 
and  synthesizes  many  of  the  images  of  the 
natural  world  ...  into  a single  composite 
image  on  the  picture  plane  that  looks  a little 
bit  like  a lot  of  things  but  not  a lot  like  any 
one  thing.  Different  viewers  are  reminded 
of  different  things  by  this  composite  image, 
depending  on  their  visual  experience  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  artist."  Moving  on 
from  this  fascinating  but  academic 
approach,  she’s  now  turning  the  manu- 
script into  a first-person  narrative  of  how 
she  developed  her  theory.  This  method 
allows  her  to  bring  in  her  years  of  working 
on  Time  in  the  1 950s  and  '60s,  and  to 
explore  creativity  as  the  unifying  theme  of 
her  working  life.  What  a journey  writing  a 
book  can  be. 

These  days,  Barbara  Foley  Wilson  is 

spending  a lot  of  time  “dabbling  delicious- 
ly" in  things  she  didn’t  have  time  for  when 
she  was  employed  for  three  decades  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  as 
a demographer.  Barbara  writes  fascinating- 
ly about  her  years  at  NCHS,  and  I think  her 
observations  would  make  a terrific  article. 
We  should  cross  our  fingers  that  she 
writes  it. 

Toni  Crowley  Coffee  writes  from  Oxford 
that  she's  privileged  to  be  our  new  class 
president,  “especially  now,  following  on  the 
wonderful  job  done  by  Janet ...  and  in  the 
afterglow  of  our  fantastic  50th.”  She  writes 
of  one  perceived  need  and  a goal  that  pro- 
ceeds from  it:  “It  was  clear  that  many  of 


you  would  like  to  maintain  contact  with 
classmates.  We  hope  we  can  make  that 
happen”  with  our  reunion  book  and  mini- 
reunions throughout  the  country.  She  asks 
that  you  share  your  ideas  for  such  events 
and  ends  by  saying,  “Please  let  us  hear 
from  you.” 

We  are  saddened  to  report  the  deaths 
of  two  classmates.  Roberta  Isaacs 
Mathews  passed  away  on  March  29. 

Joan  Stevens  Pollack  passed  away  on 
March  5.  We  send  our  sympathy  to  their 
families  and  friends. 

Toby  Stein 

45  Church  Street,  Apt.  C7 
Montclair,  NJ  07042-2734 
973-744-0475 
tobyfstein@aol.  com 

50th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$37,468 

Participation  53% 

149  donors 1279  in  class 


Sybil  Stern  Mervis  has  a bachelor's  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Gratz 
College  in  2006.  She’s  been  married  for  48 
years,  has  raised  eight  children  (five  of  her 
own),  has  10  grandchildren,  and  has  been  a 
full-time  volunteer  in  Danville,  III.  She  led  the 
construction  of  the  first  new  library  there  in 
91  years,  established  a gifted  program  in 
the  public  schools,  and  helped  25  local 
students  earn  scholarships  to  eastern 
boarding  schools. 

Cornelia  Grunge  Norris  writes  that  after 
three  months  of  travel  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe  following  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
1998  she  came  home  to  Maine.  “I  spent 
two  years  getting  a master’s  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Maine.  We  returned  to 
Moldova  to  teach  in  a summer  program  and 
followed  that  with  a year  of  teaching  in  a 
gymnazium  in  a small  town  in  the  Czech 
Republic.  Then  we  moved  across  country 
and  are  now  in  Portland,  Ore.  I will  be  start- 
ing my  third  year  in  the  Portland  Christmas 
Reels  this  September.  We  have  an  early- 
music  group,  and  go  English  Country  and 
Contra  dancing  every  week.  Now  we  are 
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involved  in  a low-budget,  raffish  archaeolog- 
ical dig,  where  we  are  working  our  tushes 
off  with  spades,  trowels,  and  buckets  along 
with  20  college-age  students,  whose  con- 
versation is  peppered  with  ‘I  was  like'  and 
‘awesome.’  This  is  our  last  day.  The  country- 
side here  in  northern  Transylvania  is  gor- 
geous and  my  knowledge  (not  fluent  but 
manageable)  of  Romanian  makes  this  expe- 
rience 'awesome.'  My  son,  Jedd’s,  house  in 
New  Orleans  survived  Katrina.  My  youngest 
daughter,  Megan,  is  co-founder  of  Utilikilts. 
My  oldest  daughter,  Kate,  has  two  sons, 
ages  3 and  6,  whom  we  enjoy  seeing  a lot.  I 
can’t  believe  I just  turned  71.1  feel,  maybe, 
40.  Life  is  always  interesting,  and  I have 
a terrific  husband  and  three  incredible 
children." 

Joan  Hyams  Geismar  was  called,  in  her 
role  of  urban  archaeologist,  to  identify  a 
room-size  brick  oven  used  by  Samuel  Bath 
Thomas  around  the  1 880s  for  his  English 
muffins.  The  co-op  owners  removed  a radia- 
tor from  the  first  floor,  pulled  back  a few 
floorboards,  and  found  a dark  abyss  filled 
with  brick,  and  what  appeared  to  be  win- 
dow—or  an  oven  door— and  contacted  Joan. 
She  checked  and  verified  that  the  structure 
was  indeed  an  oven.  The  co-op  is  aptly 
named  the  Muffin  House. 

Sandra  Schecter  Mock  has  lived  in 
Philadelphia  since  1 974.  She’s  taught  all 
grades  at  various  times  and  spent  1 990 
through  2000  providing  training  to  teachers 
at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  levels 
under  a state-sponsored  program  called 
Instructional  Support  Training.  Her  husband 
died  in  2004  after  46-and-a-half  good  years 
of  marriage.  They  have  two  children  and  one 
grandson,  all  thriving  and  making  their  moth- 
er/grandmother very  proud.  “Retirement  is 
marvelous;  I don't  know  how  I found  time  to 
work,”  she  writes. 

Anne  Farnan  Zuschin  writes,  “Since 
retirement,  Herb  and  I have  split  our  time 
between  our  homes  in  New  York  and  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  We  visited  Betty  LeBourhis  '54 
in  April." 

In  1 957  Ann  Collier  Mugavero  married  a 
Lutheran  pastor.  She  has  a master's  in  math- 
ematics, and  an  EdD  in  mathematics  curricu- 
lum from  the  University  of  Rochester.  She 
taught  in  a Rochester  suburb  school  district 
during  the  '70s;  worked  as  an  actuary  in  the 
'80s;  was  on  the  faculty  of  St.  John’s  Univer- 


sity and  then  an  administrator  for  the  College 
of  Staten  Island  in  the  '90s;  and  retired  in 
2001  to  Manhattan.  She  has  three  children: 
Amy,  a vice  president  for  development;  Tom, 
an  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  War- 
ren, an  energy  planner  in  Texas.  Ann  says 
she  also  has  five  grandchildren  who  are  “all 
talented,  brilliant,  and  beautiful.” 

Louise  Drucker  Orkin  says,  “Your  request 
came  just  as  I was  about  to  leave  for  a 
weekend  trip  to  the  Berkshires  with  a 
Barnard  group.  It  was  a terrific  weekend  with 
visits  to  Jacob’s  Pillow,  Shakespeare  & Co., 
and  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  other  events  ... 
Barnard  Alumnae  are  a pretty  great  group 
and  it  was  fun  meeting  and  talking  with 
them.”  Louise  finds  her  work  with  photogra- 
phy and  handmade  books  stimulating  and 
challenging.  They’re  giving  up  their  New  York 
apartment  this  winter  and  will  move  to  their 
home  in  Naples,  Fla.  Their  plan  is  to  spend 
eight  months  a year  in  Florida  and  four  in 
New  York,  although  they  don’t  have  a place 
in  the  city  yet. 

Elspeth  (Elizabeth)  Macpherson 
Zaayenga  writes  that  she's  been  widowed 
since  1 987.  She  has  three  wonderful  chil- 
dren: a dentist,  an  IBM  executive,  and  a mis- 
sionary in  Japan.  She’ll  take  her  fourth  trip  to 
Australia  as  a birthday  present  to  her  mis- 
sionary child.  She  plans  to  climb  Sydney 
Bridge.  Elspeth  claims  she's  seen  more  of 
Australia  than  most  Australians:  Brisbane, 
Cannes,  Gold  Fields,  Hobart,  Kalgoolie, 

Perth  Broome,  and  the  Outback. 

Millicent  Alter 

1 72  West  79th  Street,  Apt.  7-E 
New  York,  NY  10024-6402 
walkietalkie@alum.  barnard.  edu 

Judith  Jaffe  Baum 
150  West  96th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10025-6469 
jbauminfo@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$43,071 

Participation  51  % 

152  donors!297  in  class 


Virginia  Birkenmayer  Svane,  who  lives 
in  Pouzols,  France,  writes  that  her  son  Erik 


Svane's  book,  which  “shows  how  anti- 
Americanism  has  influenced  French  politics 
and  the  French  press  for  the  past  60 
years,"  was  just  published  in  France.  He’s 
preparing  an  English  version  of  the  book. 
Erik  counterdemonstrates  regularly  in  Paris. 
A copy  of  Virginia’s  holiday  greetings  from 
2004  shows  Erik  “disrupting  a communist- 
inspired  anti-American  demonstration,  and 
ending  up  being  taken  into  police  custody.” 
Meta  Schmidt  Wyndrum  writes  from  Fair 
Haven,  N.J.,  “Ralph  and  I have  raised  four 
children  and  eight  grandchildren  ...  proud 
of  them  all!”  Meta  and  Ralph  recently 
returned  from  China  and  Korea  on  a busi- 
ness trip  and  then  went  to  Alaska.  “Both 
were  spectacular;  China  (particularly 
Shanghai,  but  even  Xi’an  in  western 
Shanghai  province)  seems  to  reengineer 
itself  every  few  years.  Alaska  in  late  May  is 
beautiful.  This  was  not  a cruise,  but  a visit 
to  Anchorage,  and  later,  north  to  Denali 
and  south  to  Seward.  The  snow  was  start- 
ing to  melt,  and  the  flight  over  the  Yukon 
Canadian  Rockies  was  even  more  beautiful 
than  across  the  Andes  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Santiago.” 

A press  release  about  Diana  Rosenberg 
Engel  from  Global  Volunteers  is  titled 
“D.C.  Lawyer  Makes  a Case  for  Peru's  Dis- 
advantaged Kids,”  and  reads  in  part:  “Diana 
Engel’s  favorite  ‘postcards’  of  recent  travels 
to  Lima,  Peru,  are  not  of  mystical  Machu 
Picchu  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  coastline,  but 
rather  of  the  sweet  smiles  and  bright  eyes 
of  children  at  the  largest  orphanage  in 
South  America.”  Diana  and  several  others 
spent  two  weeks  doing  volunteer  work: 
childcare,  teaching,  and  construction  proj- 
ects in  a children's  home  that  houses  600. 
Diana  tackled  everything  from  painting  to 
working  in  a program  that  reunites  siblings 
for  playtime.  Diana  also  visited  Ventinilla,  a 
barrio  on  the  outskirts  of  Lima,  which  made 
her  realize  how  poor  Peru  is. 

Eating  As  / Go:  Scenes  From  America 
and  Abroad,  by  our  co-President  Doris 
Platzker  Friedensohn,  was  published  in 
July.  Doris  writes  that  this  food  memoir  is 
“a  book  of  stories  about  rebellion  against 
family  foodways;  about  eating  in  multicul- 
tural America  and  eating  as  an  American 
abroad;  about  the  students  and  chef/teach- 
ers who  I came  to  know  at  a cooking 
school  located  in  the  Community  Food- 
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Bank  of  New  Jersey;  and  about  the  unex- 
pected dramas  of  eating  alone  after  my 
husband’s  death.  All  of  these  incidents,  the 
‘scenes'  of  the  subtitle,  take  food  as  a point 
of  departure.  The  direction  of  the  journey 
matters  less  than  the  questions  asked: 

What  do  we  learn  from  eating?  About  our- 
selves? About  others?  About  the  ways  that 
strangers  come  together  and  maintain  their 
differences  through  food?” 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Edythe  Greissman  Fass.  The  New  York 
Times  obituary  notes,  “Beloved  wife  of  the 
late  Charles  Fass  and  sister  of  Judith 
Greissman,  Edythe  was  a brave,  spirited 
woman,  with  a passion  for  literature  and 
friendship.  She  was  struck  down  in  a tragic 
accident  on  Dec.  25  at  age  70.  Her  shock- 
ing death  leaves  a void  in  countless  lives.” 
Our  condolences  to  Edythe’s  family. 

Vicki  Wolf  Cobb  was  the  instructor  for  a 
Web-based  audio  seminar  for  public 
school  librarians  this  September,  entitled 
“Hands-on  Science:  Incorporating  Science 
into  Library  Programs."  Vicki  is  the  author  of 
more  than  85  nonfiction  books  for  children. 
The  seminar  taught  public  librarians  how  to 
incorporate  these  books  into  storytime, 
after-school  programs,  and  summer  read- 
ing events.  The  seminar  provided  tips  for 
how  science  teachers  and  parents  can 
increase  student  achievement  and  under- 
standing of  science  concepts. 

—HRS 


Marcia  Spelman  De  Fren 
7744  Spring  Creek  Drive,  Riverwalk 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  3341 1 
marciadefren@msn.  com 

Hannah  Razdow  Simon 
34  Webcowet  Road 
Arlington,  MA  02474 
Hannah.  Simon@comcast.  net 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$82,691 

Participation  52% 

160  donors/310  in  class 


Sandra  Neumann  Cohen,  MD,  is  a prac- 
ticing psychologist  in  San  Francisco,  spe- 
cializing in  adult  psychotherapy.  Her  family 


now  includes  two  granddaughters,  Thea 
Rose  and  Bailey  Beatrice  Cohen-Porter— 
future  Barnard  students. 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$76,553 

Participation  52% 

154  donors/295  in  class 


Much  of  our  news  is  about  transitioning,  as 
most  of  us  are  either  retired,  thinking  about 
retirement,  or  finding  new  situations. 

What’s  great  is  that  we  are  coping.  Maybe 
President  Millicent  McIntosh's  lectures  on 
getting  out  and  working  at  something,  even 
if  our  total  salaries  went  for  babysitters  (it 
was,  after  all,  at  the  peak  of  our  fertility  and 
the  nadir  of  feminism),  hit  Velcro. 

In  August,  Emily  Fowler  Omura  retired 
from  her  full-time  dermatopathology  prac- 
tice in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  have  more  time 
to  visit  grandchildren  in  New  York  City  and 
Portland,  Ore.  Being  Emily,  however,  she'll 
work  approximately  every  other  month  for  a 
couple  of  years  with  a good  friend  in  Ster- 
ling, Va.,  outside  Washington,  D.C.  Her 
husband,  Dr.  George  Omura  (CC  ’58),  will 
take  his  laptop  and  join  her  most  times,  but 
neither  really  wants  to  move  from  Birming- 
ham permanently. 

I’m  happy  to  have  heard  from  my  old  friend, 
Liz  Williams  Sanchez.  It's  been  a 40- 
year  hiatus,  but  we  took  off  as  if  it  had 
been  last  week.  Liz  writes,  “I  never  intend- 
ed to  live  in  St.  Thomas  for  33  years.  I 
came  on  a one-year  federal  contract  to 
conduct  a health  manpower  survey  for  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  seduced 
by  the  beauty  of  St.  Thomas,  built  two 
houses  overlooking  the  sea,  and  have 
lived  quite  happily.  I was  in  an  appointed 
position  as  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Natural 
Resources.  When  the  governor’s  term  end- 
ed in  1 995,  I decided  to  retire,  and  work  as 
an  independent  contractor  selling  real 
estate.  In  September  of  1995,  Hurricane 
Marilyn  hit  and  tried  to  wipe  us  out.  From 
1 996  through  1 999,  we  had  a minor  hurri- 
cane every  season.  (No  matter  they’re 
minor,  the  anxiety  level  accompanying 
preparation  and  anticipation  is  as  high  as 
going  through  it  and  facing  the  horrible 


aftermath.)  So,  I did  not  swing  into  high 
gear  selling  real  estate  until  after  1 999. 1 
hung  out  at  the  gym,  toned  my  muscles, 
swam  at  the  beach,  went  sailing,  went  to 
family  reunions,  etc.  I am  still  a real  estate 
broker,  but  ready  to  do  a real  retirement.  It's 
hard  to  break  away  from  here.  So  I’ve  start- 
ed my  quest  online.  I need  to  be  central  so 
I can  visit  the  far-flung  family  fairly  easily. 

I also  need  to  be  where  I can  reintroduce 
myself  to  the  cultural  activities  I've  missed 
out  on,  living  here  for  so  long.” 

Both  Emily  and  Liz  have  beautiful  daugh- 
ters who  graduated  from  Barnard  and 
toured  with  major  dance  companies.  Emi- 
ly’s daughter,  June  Omura  ’86,  has  been 
with  the  Mark  Morris  troupe  for  1 8 years, 
taking  two  leaves  to  have  children.  Liz’s 
daughter,  Willow  Sanchez  '85,  took  leave 
from  Barnard  to  tour  with  the  Dance  The- 
ater of  Harlem  for  six  years,  then  returned 
to  Barnard  to  graduate.  She  went  to  Stan- 
ford Law  School,  clerked  for  a federal 
judge  in  New  York  City,  and  was  general 
counsel  for  Heritage  Networks.  After  marry- 
ing her  husband,  a lawyer,  they  moved  to 
Dallas,  Texas.  Last  year  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Lana.  No  wonder  Liz  is  planning 
to  move  back  to  the  mainland.  And  no 
wonder  Emily  wants  to  spend  less 
time  working. 

Meanwhile,  Berl  Mendelson  Hartman, 

who’s  been  able  to  reinvent  herself  better 
and  more  often  than  anyone  else  I know, 
has  become  an  effective  environmental 
activist  by  meeting  members  of  Congress, 
publishing  articles,  op-eds,  and  letters,  and 
volunteering  for  Massachusetts  gubernato- 
rial candidate  Deval  Patrick.  She’s  even 
gotten  me,  Susan  Goldhor,  to  help  her 
lobby  for  ocean  health.  All  while  enjoying 
the  novelty  of  a commuting  marriage— her 
husband  is  spending  the  year  in  Montreal. 

— SG 


Muriel  Lederman  Storrie 
422  So.  Arch  Street 
Little  Rock  AR  72202 
501-690-4804 
lederman@vt.  edu 

Joy  Hochstadt 

300  Central  Park  West,  Suite  2E 
New  York,  NY  10024 
joie@stanfordalumni.  org 
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Susan  Goldhor 
45B  Museum  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02138-1921 
susangoldhor@comcast.  net 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$133,171 

Participation  60% 

1 73  donors/288  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$559,795 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 

Tobe  Sokolow  Joffe;  Vice  President,  Hanita 
Frymer  Blumfield;  Fund  Chair,  Judith  Duli- 
nawka  Wesling;  Correspondent,  Sherry 
Hyman  Miller;  Treasurer,  Sarita  Newman 
Hart;  Networking  Chair,  Sylvia  Elias  Elman. 
We  may  have  looked  a few  years  older  at 
reunion,  but  our  energy  is  undiminished.  The 
following  were  in  attendance:  Genevieve 
Ramos  Acker,  Christine  Reitlinger  Ang- 
iei,  Miriam  Klausner  Aronson,  Louise 
Bernikow,  Dorothy  Memolo  Bheddah, 
Hanita  Frymer  Blumfield,  Sydney  Oren 
Brandwein,  Joyce  Rosman  Brenner, 
Linda  Sirota  Brown,  Elaine  Schlozman 
Chapnick,  Suzy  McKee  Charnas,  Ruth 
Schwartz  Cowan,  Marsha  Saron  Den- 
nis, Sylvia  Elias  Elman,  Jane  Godwin 
Engelman,  Kathleen  A.  Foster,  Mari- 
lynn  Ann  Martin  Fricker,  Barbara 
Clarke  Garcia-Romero,  Alice  Gottlieb 
Geisler,  Ellen  Berland  Gibbs,  Althea 
Rudnick  Gliick,  Natalie  Rothman  Gor- 
don, Chelley  Shaner  Gutin,  Judith 
Hamilton,  Sarita  Newman  Hart,  Ruth 
Weichsel  Hoffman,  Dena  Evans  Hopfl, 
Carol  Krepon  Ingall,  Judith  Solomon 
Israel,  Barbara  Selman  Jay,  Tobe 
Sokolow  Joffe,  Sharon  Doyle  Johe, 
Coppelia  Huber  Kahn,  Rena  Blumen- 
field  Zweben  Klotz,  Margaret  Kniffin, 
Brenda  Furman  Kreuzer,  Nancy  Stone 
Lang,  Nancy  Engbretsen  Lind,  Diane 
Stewart  Love,  Valerie  Lewis  Mankoff, 
Linda  McAlister,  Sherry  Lynn  Hyman 
Miller,  Susan  Gurin  Moncayo,  Anita 
Paley  Orlin,  Judith  Rothenberg  Podell, 
Judith  Deutsch  Raab,  Laura  Heath 
Reboul,  Penelope  Ross,  Marietta  Sar- 
avia-Shore,  Joan  Rosof  Schultz, 
Eleanor  Kavelle  Schwartz,  Janet  Gre- 


gory Seery,  Tess  Kourkoumelis 
Sholom,  Robyn  Winkler  Shoulson, 

Joan  Taig  Slavin,  Linda  (Linn)  Walter 
Solomon,  Ellen  Handler  Spitz,  Lois 
Oberlander  Stark,  Thelma  Fishman 
Taub,  Annette  Coira  Tikofsky,  Judith 
Libove  Weinberg,  Arlene  Weitz  Weiner, 
Judith  Dulinawka  Wesling,  Bernice 
Buchalter  Yampell,  Norma  Wilner 
Zack,  and  Aviva  E.  Cantor  Zuckoff. 

I was  able  to  speak  with  only  a few  class- 
mates, and  I must  admit  memory  doesn’t 
allow  me  to  reiterate  all  the  news  exactly. 
Penny  Ross  lives  in  New  York  and  works  for 
NYFOS,  a chamber-music  organization 
devoted  to  exclusively  to  song  recitals.  It’s 
just  finishing  its  1 8th  season.  The  recitals 
include  two  or  more  singers,  unusual,  rarely 
heard  repertoire  focused  on  a single  sub- 
ject, and  an  entertaining  dialogue  between 
numbers.  They  do  a series  of  six  concert 
programs  in  New  York  City  at  Weill  Recital 
Hall  at  Carnegie  Hall,  plus  some  touring. 
Penny  helps  to  expand  their  audience  base 
and  to  find  a younger  contingent.  She  also 
raises  money  from  foundations  and  individu- 
als to  make  up  any  shortfall.  The  important 
thing,  she  says,  is  that  most  people  who 
hear  a NYFOS  concert  are  hooked  for  life. 
Louise  Bernikow  spoke  as  part  of  the 
“Barnard  Women  Through  the  Ages”  pro- 
gram. She  evoked  memories  of  English 
seminars,  1 950s  morals,  and  the  English 
faculty  of  our  era. 

Ellen  Handler  Spitz  brought  back  memories 
of  Inez  Nelbach  '47,  as  well  as  her  own  life 
at  Barnard. 

Judy  Hamilton  is  a hydrologist  and  lives 
in  Denver. 

Laura  Heath  Reboul  and  her  husband 
enjoyed  the  cocktail  party  hosted  by  Tess 
Kourkoumelis  Sholom.  Tess  made  all  the 
goodies  herself,  except  for  the  desserts, 
which  her  90-year-old  mother  made. 

Sylvia  Elias  Elman  welcomed  her  second 
granddaughter  in  San  Francisco,  where 
both  of  Sylvia’s  daughters  live.  Shortly  after 
reunion  she  joined  her  husband  and  son  in 
Florida,  where  her  son  lives. 

Eleanor  Kavelle  Schwartz's  son  Nelson  lives 
in  London,  where  he  works  for  Forbes.  Her 
son  Owen  lives  in  Maryland. 

Sherry  Hyman  Miller 
332  Richardson  Drive 


Mill  Valley,  CA  94941 
sherry@sherryart.  com 

45th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$124,707 

Participation  49% 

148  donors 1303  in  class 


Please  let  us  know  if  you  are  planning  to 
attend  our  45th  Reunion,  May  31  through 
June  3,  2007.  The  Class  Dinner  will  be 
June  1 . Our  reunion  committee  is  hard  at 
work  planning  for  the  best  reunion  yet. 

Our  class  goals  are  62  percent  participa- 
tion in  class  giving;  145  attendees;  and  an 
Annual  Fund  goal  of  $200,000  to  earn  a 
plaque  in  the  Reunion  Courtyard.  Our 
class  Web  page  will  have  up-to-date 
reunion  information, 
www.alum.barnard.edu/1 962. 

As  of  the  first  of  August,  58  classmates 
plan  to  attend:  Alice  Finkelstein  Alek- 
man,  Nancy  Davis-lmhof,  Angela  Car- 
racino  DiDomenico,  Carolyn  Brown 
Disco,  Leah  Salmansohn  Dunaief, 
Vivian  Levy  Ebersman,  Eleanor  Edel- 
stein,  Roxanne  Cohen  Fischer,  Libby 
Guth  Fishman,  Linda  Roth  Futterman, 
Rhea  Gaisner,  Ellen  Shertzer  Gold- 
berg, Emily  Goldblatt,  Phyllis  Kaplan 
Goodman,  Rosalind  Marshack  Gor- 
don, Karen  Charal  Gross,  Sally  Hess, 
Linda  Benjamin  Hirschson,  Harriet 
Schwarz  Holtzman,  Harriet  Kaye 
Inselbuch,  Joan  Rezak  Katz,  Ruth 
Weinstein  Klein,  Ann  Sue  Kober- 
Werner,  Joan  Lewis  Kretschmer,  Mar- 
sha Wittenberg  Lewin  Latiner,  Bar- 
bara Fogel  Levine,  Marsha  Corn 
Levine,  Rosalie  Sacks  Levine,  Linda 
Fayne  Levinson,  Barbara  Lovenheim, 
Sara  Ginsberg  Marks,  Annabelle 
Winograd  Melzer,  Ruth  Nemzoff,  Car- 
ol Ratner  Ofstein,  Vivian  Himmelweit 
Palmer,  Joy  Felsher  Perla,  Linda 
Rosenblum  Persily,  Joyce  Ragen 
Prenner,  Susan  Levenson  Pringle, 

Rita  Gabler  Rover,  Deborah  Bersin 
Rubin,  Elinor  Yudin  Sachse,  Nancy 
Brown  Schmiderer,  Susan  Taube 
Schwelling,  Jean  Shaffer,  Roslyn  Lev- 
enthal  Siegel,  Judith  Terry  Smith, 
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Ruth  Klein  Stein,  Laura  Sucher,  Ellen 
Torrance,  Marcia  Stecker  Weller, 
Patricia  Berko  Wild,  Ruth  Wilson  Wit- 
ten, Nancy  Kung  Wong,  Roberta  Roth 
Yared,  and  Susan  Tiktin  Yemin. 

Please  write  to  me  if  you  plan  to  attend 
reunion;  come  with  a classmate,  bring 
your  significant  other  or  a friend.  This 
reunion  is  going  to  be  the  best,  especially 
if  you  are  a part  of  it. 

Joy  Felsher  Perla  sends  news  of  a lovely 
alumnae  dinner  at  Eleanor  Traube  Kra's 
Long  Island  home.  Leah  Salmansohn 
Dunaief,  Phyllis  Kaplan  Goodman,  Joyce 
Ragen  Prenner,  Rita  Gabler  Rover,  and 
our  Class  President,  Nancy  Kung  Wong, 
who  traveled  over  an  hour  from  Westch- 
ester, were  also  there.  Joy  writes,  “Eleanor 
cooked  a delicious  dinner  complete  with 
healthy  veggies  and  fruits  and  luscious 
desserts.  The  conversation  was  wide- 
ranging:  who's  working,  who’s  retired 
(about  half-and-half);  how  much  has  or 
has  not  changed;  women  in  science;  our 
families;  travels;  etc.” 

Joan  Rezak  Katz  spent  two  weeks  in 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  visiting  with  kids  and 
grandkids.  “Very  hectic  for  the  first  week, 
but  the  second  week  was  much  less  pres- 
sure and  a lovely  opportunity  to  be  with 
Judy  and  her  family  and  Danny  and  his 
family,  who  were  visiting  from  Israel.” 

Susan  Levenson  Pringle 
25619  Cordova  Place 
Rio  Verde,  AZ  85263 
480-471-7339 
susique@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$77,054 

Participation  48% 

158  donors  I 326  in  class 

Vera  Wagner  Frances 
1710  Avenida  del  Mundo,  Apt.  608 
Coronado,  CA  92118-3047 
619-437-1980 

Alice  Miller  Jacobs  Weiss 
1 72  Tubman  Road 
Brewster,  MA  02631-2500 
amjweiss@alum.  barnard.  edu 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$130,685 

Participation  47% 

171  donors/362  in  class 


“Better  late  than  never,"  Patricia  Ann 
Rotter  Barabas  writes  of  the  news  of  her 
2003  marriage  to  David  Emil  Barabas,  her 
first.  According  to  the  New  York  Times 
article  Pat  sent,  she  “had  been  diagnosed 
and  had  begun  treatment  for  bipolar  ill- 
ness in  the  1970s.”  She  started  going  to 
the  New  York  Mood  Disorder  Support 
Group  in  the  late  '90s,  where  "a  friend 
from  the  group  told  her  that  another  mem- 
ber liked  her.  It  was  Mr.  Barabas,  who  had 
his  first  manic-depressive  episode  in 
1 997.”  Pat  says  that  she  “put  it  in  the 
Times  this  way  to  emphasize  ‘the  miracle 
of  medicine’  and  to  let  those  with  mood 
disorders  know  that  there  can  be  happy 
endings.”  Congratulations,  Pat. 

Ellen  R.  Gritz,  PhD,  professor  and  chair  of 
the  department  of  behavioral  science  at 
The  University  of  Texas  M.D.  Anderson 
Cancer  Center,  is  the  recipient  of  the  2006 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs 
Texas  Award,  which  recognizes  women  for 
significant  achievements  in  cancer  treat- 
ment and  research.  An  internationally 
prominent  tobacco  researcher,  Ellen  was 
recognized  for  her  smoking-related 
research.  She  has  published  extensively  on 
cigarette-smoking  behavior,  including  pre- 
vention, cessation,  pharmacologic  mecha- 
nisms, effects  of  weight,  and  issues  of  con- 
cern to  women,  minorities,  and  medical 
patients.  Ellen  is  president  of  the  Society 
for  Research  in  Nicotine  and  Tobacco, 
2006-07. 

Ann  Fleisher  Hoffman  retired  after  more 
than  30  years  as  a lawyer,  organizer,  train- 
er, and  lobbyist  in  the  labor  movement.  She 
hopes  to  travel,  volunteer,  and  do  a little 
work.  One  of  her  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant experiences,  she  says,  was  being 
an  official  observer  for  the  1 994  election  in 
South  Africa:  “an  opportunity  to  see  the 
birth  of  a democracy." 

Judith  Malkin  Frangos  writes  that  shortly 
after  our  35th  Reunion,  she  went  to  Turkey. 
“Well,  one  year  turned  into  five,  and  I had 
to  drag  myself  back  to  the  States— quite 


unwillingly— two  years  ago.  I could  have 
stayed  on,  and  I was  very  seriously  consid- 
ering staying  there  permanently,  but  my 
kids  were  starting  to  yank  my  chain.  But  it 
was  the  best  five  years  of  my  life,  and  I still 
have  deep  ties  to  people  and  the  country. 
Two  years  ago,  I answered  the  call  of  rea- 
son, and  came  back  to  a job  as  electronic 
media  arts  librarian  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  N.Y.  I bought 
a most  wonderful  condo  in  a restored 
printing  mill  in  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  a 
45-minute  commute.” 

Andrea  Machlin  Rosenthal 
202  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02116 
andrearosenthal@comcast.  net 
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Patricia  Matthews  Brantingham  was 

appointed  university  professor  and  first 
occupant  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  University  Chair  in  Computational 
Criminology  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Patricia  has 
taught  there  since  1 977.  She  earned  a 
master’s  in  mathematics  from  Fordham  and 
a master’s  and  a PhD  in  urban  and  regional 
planning  from  Florida  State  University. 

She’s  also  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Canadian  Urban  Research  Studies.  This 
information  was  forwarded  by  Patricia's 
husband,  also  a university  professor  at 
Simon  Fraser,  who  writes,  “It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  brag  about 
my  wife." 

Karen  Farless  Rhodes  showed  her 
watercolors  in  the  Catskill  Gallery  in 
Saugerties,  N.Y.,  in  May.  Karen  lives  in  Suf- 
fern,  has  a psychology  practice,  and,  with 
her  husband,  Bob,  directs  Deerkill  Day 
Camp  nearby.  Next  summer  is  the  camp’s 
50th  anniversary,  and  Karen's  daughter, 
Rebecca,  and  her  husband,  Todd,  will  move 
back  to  the  area  from  San  Francisco  to 
help  run  the  camp.  Your  correspondent’s 
children  attended  Deerkill  in  the  1980s  and 
had  a great  time  there. 
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Laura  Levine  has  a new  book  out,  the  fifth 
in  her  Jaine  Austen  comedy-mystery  series, 
The  PMS  Murder.  Laura  was  praised  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  as  a “social 
critic”  whose  “acerbic  comedy-writing  skills 
give  a cutting  edge  to  her  series." 

Edith  Hinkes  was  reelected  village  justice 
in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  The  position  covers 
small  claims,  traffic,  landlord  and  tenant 
disputes,  and  violations  of  village  ordi- 
nances, including  parking.  She  writes, 

“After  dealing  with  heavy  criminal  cases 
when  I was  practicing  [law],  I prefer  the 
lack  of  tension  involved  in  these  smaller 
cases,  although  you  would  be  surprised 
how  angry  people  can  get  about  parking 
tickets."  (No,  we  wouldn’t.)  Enid's  children's 
book,  Police  Cat,  received  the  Certificate 
of  Excellence  from  the  Cat  Writer’s  Associ- 
ation. Enid  writes,  “Getting  published  is 
only  half  the  battle.  Getting  publicity  for  the 
book  and  getting  it  into  stores  is  another 
problem.  One  manager  of  a Barnes  & 

Noble  store  declined  to  bring  it  in,  telling 
me,  ‘You're  not  Madonna."’ 

Barbara  Hudson  Roberts  was  inducted 
into  the  Rhode  Island  Hall  of  Fame  in  April. 
Her  oldest  daughter,  Dorothea,  was 
married  last  December,  and  her  son, 

Archie,  was  married  in  October. 

Albany  Law  School  reports  that  Marina 
Angel,  a professor  of  law  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, will  join  the  faculty  this  year  as  the 
Kate  Stoneman  Visiting  Professor  of  Law 
and  Democracy.  (Katherine  Stoneman  was 
the  first  woman  to  graduate  from  Albany 
Law  School,  and  was  the  first  woman 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York 
State.)  Marina,  a women's  rights  scholar, 
has  received  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Sandra  Day  O’Connor  Award,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association’s  Anne  X. 
Alpern  Award,  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation’s Margaret  Brent  Award.  She’ll 
teach  a course  on  violence  against  women, 
affiliate  with  the  school’s  Domestic 
Violence  Clinics,  and  deliver  a public 
lecture.  Albany  Law  School’s  press  release 
states  that  Marina  has  “documented  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  sexual  harassment 
perpetrated  by  judges,”  and  that  proposed 
amendments  to  the  ABA’s  Model  Rules  of 
Judicial  Conduct  to  incorporate  Marina’s 
anti-harassment  recommendations.  She 
has  also  focused  on  abuse  and  violence 


against  women  and  girls  and  the  criminal 
justice  system’s  responses,  analyzing  the 
relationship  between  gender  stereotypes 
and  violence.  Recently,  Marina  has 
“researched,  spoken,  and  written  on  dis- 
crimination against  women  by  law  schools, 
universities,  and  the  legal  profession.  Her 
cutting-edge  statistical  studies  document 
the  fact  that  women  are  becoming  the  con- 
tingent workers  of  the  legal  profession.” 

Ann  Selgin  Levy 
82  High  Street 
Albans,  VT  05478-1534 
annslevyl  @verizon.  net 

Elizabeth  Farber  Bernhardt 
924  West  End  Avenue,  Apt.  53 
New  York,  NY  1 0025-3534 
bernhare@yahoo.  com 
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Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : Presidents, 
Phyllis  Shapiro  Hantman  and  Nancy  Tally 
Polevoy;  Vice  President,  Dorothy  Chen- 
Courtin;  Fund  Chair,  Lynne  Moriarty  Lan- 
glois;  Correspondent,  Louise  Sobin  Hersh; 
Treasurer,  Janet  Levitt  Zalkin;  Networking 
Chair,  Marcia  Weinstein  Stern;  Nominating 
Chair,  Linda  Rappaport  Ferber. 

I’m  pleased  to  introduce  myself  as  your 
new  class  correspondent.  Thank  you  for  a 
great  job,  and  special  thanks  for  helping 
me  in  this  new  venture  to  Marcia  Wein- 
stein Stern,  who  wrote  this  column  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I put  together  our  40th  Reunion  booklet 
and  enjoyed  corresponding  with  the  more 
than  60  classmates  who  submitted  bios. 
The  booklet  may  be  purchased  for  five 
dollars  from  Alumnae  Affairs,  21  2-854- 
2005  or  alumnaeaffairs@barnard.edu. 

Free  copies  of  our  class  survey  are 
also  available. 

Phyllis  Greenman  Kiehl  writes  that  she 
practices  pediatrics  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Her  husband,  Royal,  is  a psychiatrist.  All 


three  of  their  children  live  in  Alaska. 
Adaeze  O.  Ezekoye  retired  from  her  job 
in  human  resources  in  Allegheny  County. 
She’s  the  mother  of  five  children  and 
grandmother  of  four,  and  is  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  put  her  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  work  for  African  women  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Africa. 

Linda  Lovas  Hoeschler  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  in  a terrible  car 
accident  in  Sweden  last  summer.  She 
looked  great  at  reunion,  but  reported  that 
she  does  three  hours  a day  of  physical 
therapy  to  recover  from  a spinal  fusion. 
She’s  happy  to  be  able  to  pick  up  her 
1 -year-old  grandson.  The  cause  of  the 
accident  was  an  embolism  suffered  by  her 
husband  after  a long  flight.  Her  doctor 
advises  that  everyone  over  age  50  should 
wear  compression  socks  on  flights  lasting 
over  an  hour. 

Nancy  Tally  Polevoy,  our  co-class  presi- 
dent, serves  on  the  board  of  the  Center  for 
Jewish  History  and  chairs  its  genealogical 
advisory  committee.  She  recently  wrote  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of 
Dorot,  the  Journal  of  the  Jewish  Genealogi- 
cal Society.  Nancy  did  research  on  her 
great-great-grandfather  and  enjoyed  a 
moving  and  memorable  visit  to  his  ances- 
tral home  in  Gondelsheim,  Germany.  The 
Center  is  located  in  Manhattan  and  can 
help  you  in  your  own  research. 

My  own  life  has  been  very  hectic  and  hap- 
py. We  enjoy  our  two  granddaughters, 
ages  5 and  3,  who  live  nearby.  My  hus- 
band, Bob  Hersh  (CC  ’60),  and  I are 
retired  lawyers.  Now  he  has  more  time  to 
follow  his  hobby,  track  and  field— and  I fol- 
low him.  He's  been  passionately  involved  in 
this  sport  for  more  than  50  years  and  was 
a manager  of  the  Columbia  track  team. 

On  a sad  note,  I report  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Fred  Epstein,  Kathy  Candel  Epstein’s 
husband  of  41  years.  Dr.  Epstein  was  a 
famous  and  innovative  pediatric  neurosur- 
geon who  was  known  for  his  medical  skills 
and  for  his  humanitarian  efforts.  You  may 
express  your  condolences  to  Kathy 
through  the  Alumnae  Office  or  by  signing 
the  New  York  Times  guestbook  at 
tinyurl.com/jjwof. 

I also  regret  to  report  the  passing  of 

Tamara  Lowe  Dworsky  on  Nov.  24, 
2005.  She  is  survived  by  one  daughter. 
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Louise  Sobi>i  Hersh 
92  Club  Drive 
Roslyn  Heights,  NY  11577 
516-621-3289 

louisesobin@alum.  barnard.  edu 


40th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$82,248 

Participation  46% 

147  donors! 323  in  class 


Barbara  Jonas  Chase  moved  to  Bella 
Vista,  an  adult  community  near  Houston. 
She  and  her  husband,  Eric,  had  been  liv- 
ing closer  to  the  Gulf  Coast  in  an  area 
that  was  one  of  the  original  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Johnson  Space  Center  when 
it  opened  in  1 960.  They  love  the  active 
social  life  and  myriad  of  activities  and 
heartily  recommend  it  as  an  option  for 
classmates  to  consider. 

Norma-Jeanne  Solomon-Bruce 
Hennis  is  developing  the  international 
charity  she  founded  over  four  years  ago, 
the  Hope  Initiative 

(www.hopefornepal.org).  Her  daughter 
Katherine  has  set  up  an  educational  cen- 
ter and  orphanage  in  Nepal.  Her  husband 
is  retired  but  still  has  a passion  for 
flying  planes. 

Terry  Colen  Shapiro  took  a sabbatical 
from  her  dental  practice  but  has  returned, 
with  a totally  refurbished  state-of-the-art 
office.  She  recently  traveled  to  Israel  with 
her  younger  son  and  daughter-in-law,  both 
of  whom  are  in  graduate  school  in  Califor- 
nia. Terry’s  eldest  son  moved  back  to  New 
York,  where  he's  a partner  in  an  Internet 
development  company. 

Alice  Kerman  DeLucia  continues  to 
teach  French  at  the  secondary  level.  Her 
oldest  daughter,  Laura,  23,  lives  in 
Washington.  Her  daughter,  Christine,  21, 
graduated  from  Harvard  and  is  studying  in 
Scotland.  Her  son,  Stephen,  is  a first-year 
at  Brown. 

Donna  Young  Waller,  a political  science 
coordinator  at  Santa  Fe  Community 
College  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  recently 
became  a grandmother. 

Mark  your  calendars  for  our  40th  Reunion, 
May  31  through  June  3,  2007. 


Cathy  Feola  Weisbrod 
203  Allston  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139-391 7 
617-565-6512 
cweisbro@opm.gov 
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It’s  been  a while  since  I reported  my  news. 
As  many  know,  I've  retired.  Sam,  our 
younger  child,  graduated  from  Boston 
University  with  a bachelor’s  in  political 
science  and  now  lives  in  Chicago.  “Why?” 
you  might  ask;  “Because,”  I answer.  See? 
Reasoning  you  learned  when  you  were 
younger  does  come  back— and  it  means 
just  as  much  now  as  it  did  then.  Miriam 
Kurnit  '00,  our  daughter,  is  now  a math 
coordinator  at  her  elementary  school  in 
the  South  Bronx  and  is  the  proud  owner 
of  a master's  degree  in  psychology.  Dr. 

Jeff,  my  husband,  is  still  the  chair  of  the 
basic  skills  department  at  Queensborough 
Community  College.  I’ve  taught  a course 
or  two  to  keep  from  stagnating— if  that 
was  even  possible. 

To  prevent  you  from  just  that,  Beatrice  A. 
Beebe  writes,  “I  presented  my  work  on 
mother-infant  research  and  treatment  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  Rome,  Italy,  in 
May  2006.  I also  have  a new  book,  Forms 
of  Intersubjectivity  in  Infant  Research  and 
Adult  Treatment,  by  Beebe,  Knoblauch, 
Rustin,  and  Sorter  (Other  Press,  2005).” 
We  wish  her  good  sales  and  stimulating 
discussion  with  what  sounds  like  a fasci- 
nating topic. 

Well,  if  there’s  any  more  to  say,  you  have 
to  tell  me— I have  no  notion  of  it  otherwise. 

—ASK 


Jerilyn  Seife  Famighetti 
425  E.  79th  St.,  Apt.  2-G 
New  York,  NY  1 002 1 
jeri68@alum.  barnard.  edu 

Abby  Sommer  Kurnit 
85  Stratford  Avenue 
White  Plains,  NY  10605-2403 
akurnit@  alum.barnard.edu 
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Jorganne  Hazel  Pierce 
225-12  137th  Avenue 
Laurelton,NY  11413-2409 
jorgannep@aol.  com 
718-527-3131 
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130  donors! 388  in  class 


Sorry,  Abby!  Abby  Glazer  Robinson’s 

photography  has  been  seen  in  so  many 
cities  that  this  correspondent  thought  she 
LIVED  in  one  of  them!  Abby  lives  and  works 
in  New  York  City.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Art  in 
Houston,  the  Portland  Art  Museum,  and  the 
William  Benton  Museum  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  have  recently  acquired  some  of 
Abby’s  prints.  She’s  giving  a talk  on  her  pho- 
tographic project  on  the  Sri  Lankan  film 
industry  and  is  having  a solo  show  at  the 
Payne  Gallery,  Moravian  College,  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Reverend  Nancy  Wright  has  accepted 
a call  to  serve  as  pastor  for  Ascension 
Lutheran  Church  in  Burlington,  Vt.  She'll 
move  from  New  York  City,  where  she's  been 
engaged  in  a variety  of  ministries — parish 
ministry,  working  with  the  elderly  and  on 
environmental  issues— since  graduating 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1 973. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Bonnie  Fox  Sirower 
went  on  a two-week  People  to  People  Inter- 
national Humanitarian  and  Educational  Mis- 
sion to  China,  visiting  Beijing,  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  and  Shanghai.  Aside  from  doing  the 
standard  tourist  things,  Bonnie  reports,  “the 
most  exciting  day  for  me  was  when  our 
entire  delegation  was  hosted  by  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Shanghai  at  a gorgeous  penthouse 
overlooking  the  city.  Frank  Yih,  our  host,  had 
brought  together  a dozen  or  so  young  ladies 
who  were  alumnae  of  our  Rotary  Club  Dis- 
trict's Gift  of  Life  program— we  had  made 
arrangements  to  have  their  damaged  hearts 
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repaired.  What  a wonderful  feeling  it  was  to 
meet  these  now  delightful  teenage  girls— all 
of  whom  were  healthy  and  anticipating  fin- 
ishing high  school  and  starting  college." 

Last  June,  Louisa  Howland  Miller,  a 
Spanish  teacher  with  the  Campbell  City 
Schools  in  Ohio,  departed  for  Tokyo  as  a 
participant  in  the  Japan  Fulbright  Memorial 
Fund  Teacher  Program.  The  program  allows 
distinguished  elementary  and  secondary 
school  educators  in  the  United  States  to 
travel  to  Japan  for  three  weeks  in  an  effort  to 
promote  greater  intercultural  understanding 
between  the  two  nations.  Louisa  plans  to 
share  what  she  has  learned  with  her  stu- 
dents and  community  through  a variety  of 
outreach  projects.  The  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  government  of  Japan  and  was 
launched  in  1997  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  government’s  Ful- 
bright program. 

Laura  Lynn  Nelson,  of  Sharon,  Mass., 
reports  that  she’s  just  been  elected  to  her 
town’s  finance  committee.  Following  her 
interview,  she  chatted  with  Alice  Horowitz 
Cheyer  '56.  “I  continue  to  be  so  pleasantly 
surprised  when  I meet  someone  I like  and  I 
find  out  she’s  a Barnard  grad.”  Laura  and  her 
husband,  Tibby,  continue  to  market  minia- 
ture horses.  Their  son  Peter,  1 4,  enjoys  play- 
ing travel  soccer  and  taking  fencing  and 
horseback  lessons.  Laura  writes,  “Since  he’s 
entering  high  school  this  year,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  if  he  stays  with  these  same 
activities  or  jumps  into  new  and  different 
ones  . . . the  long,  dry  stretch  of  teen  years 
has  begun  and  I miss  the  preteen  days, 
where  phases  were  much  shorter." 

I,  your  co-correspondent,  Audrey  Gale 
Prager,  also  have  good  news  to  report. 

My  daughter,  Danielle  Jakob,  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  2010.  Let  the 
worrying  begin! 

Audrey  Gale  Prager 
43  Winchester  Road 
Newton,  MA  02458-1909 
617-965-4081 
aprager@hotmail.  com 

Eileen  McCorry 
35  West  81st  St.,  Apt.  2E 
New  York,  NY  10024-6045 
212-580-3146 
pinekill3 1 @verizon.  net 


Look...  and 
Please  T ouch 

Laura  Foster  ’70 

Like  many  fathers  in  the  1950s,  Laura  Foster’s 
was  not  around  the  house  much,  which  made 
connecting  with  him  difficult.  “Going  to  muse- 
ums on  Sundays  was  a way  for  us  to  communi- 
cate,” says  Foster  ’70,  a Chicago  native. 

Helping  parents  and  children  connect  by 
experiencing  a museum  together  is  now  one  of 
Foster’s  missions  as  executive  vice  president  of 
Please  Touch  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  nation’s  top  children’s  museums. 

The  institution,  designed  for  children  up  to  age  7,  offers  exhibits  that  allow  youngsters 
to  learn  while  having  fun.  “Children  learn  through  play,”  Foster  says.  “Play  is 
not  frivolous.” 

Foster’s  route  to  Please  Touch,  where  she  has  worked  for  1 5 years,  was  a circuitous 
one.  After  majoring  in  anthropology  at  Barnard,  Foster  worked  in  health  planning  in 
Baltimore,  then  earned  a law  degree  from  the  University  of  Baltimore  before  leading  the 
Pennsylvania  Trial  Lawyers  Association.  Foster  took  a few  months  off  from  paid  work 
after  the  births  of  each  of  her  two  children,  now  24  and  27.  She  eventually  became 
director  of  development  at  the  museum  when  “someone  took  a chance  on  me,”  she  says. 

Please  Touch  was  founded  in  1976  by  Portia  Hamilton-Sperr  ’55,  who  banded 
together  with  a group  of  artists  and  educators  to  establish  the  first  children’s  museum 
designed  specifically  for  youngsters  age  7 and  under.  There  are  now  300  such  places  for 
children  in  the  country.  Hamilton-Sperr  still  lives  in  Philadelphia  and  comes  to  the 
museum  often. 

In  2008  Please  Touch  will  move  to  Philadelphia’s  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount 
Park,  a building  that  hosted  the  1876  World’s  Fair  and  which  is  now  a National  Historic 
Landmark.  The  new  exhibit  space  will  be  four  times  larger  than  the  institution’s  current 
home  and  will  host  and  present  activities  for  children  up  to  age  1 1 . 

One  of  Foster’s  goals  is  to  draw  in  families  from  a variety  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.  Staff  members  from  the  community  outreach  office  visit  homeless 
shelters,  churches,  and  the  offices  of  social  workers,  where  they  transform  a room  into 
a mini-museum. 

“They  take  traveling  trunks  and  offer  activities  similar  to  what  you  would  do  in  the 
museum,”  says  Foster.  Please  Touch  also  gives  some  free  memberships  to  families  that 
cannot  pay  to  join  and  it  hosts  visits  for  those  families  as  groups,  so  they  will  feel  more 
comfortable  visiting.  “Museums  are  inaccessible  to  a lot  of  families,  and  money  is  just 
one  factor,”  Foster  says.  “We  hope  that  these  families  have  a good  experience  and  begin 
to  see  museums  as  an  important  activity  for  their  children.” 

— Jennifer  Greenstein 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$110,330 

Participation  46% 

1 76  donors/383  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$741,274 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 
Katherine  Brewster;  Vice  President,  Mar- 


garet Fahey  Wallace;  Fund  Chair,  Linda 
Parnes  Kahn;  Correspondent,  Catherine 
Bilzor  Cretu;  Treasurer,  Sandra  Willner 
Horowitz;  Networking  Chair,  Linda 
Elovitz  Marshall;  Nominating  Chair, 

Lily  Soohoo  Louie. 

First,  we  extend  our  sincerest  thanks  to 
outgoing  officers  Lee  Canossa,  Andrea 
V.  Polk-Stephenson,  Joyce  Pollack 
Montgomery  Rocklin,  and  Julia  Hong 
Sabella,  who  helped  make  our  reunion  so 
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successful,  and  to  push  our  reunion-year 
giving  over  $100,000.  Thanks  also  to  our 
hardworking  returning  officers.  One  sign  of 
the  success  of  reunion  is  that  after  recon- 
necting there,  several  New  York  City-area 
classmates  decided  to  inaugurate  a '71 
Book  Club.  At  their  first  meeting  they  dis- 
cussed The  Last  of  Her  Kind,  by  Sigrid 
Nunez  '72.  Several  participated  via  e-mail. 
For  information  on  the  book  club,  please 
contact  Ina  Wool  at  ina@inamaywool.com. 
Other  news  from  reunion:  Linda  Elovitz 
Marshall’s  submission  to  "Barnard 
Women  Through  the  Ages”  was  selected 
to  be  part  of  the  program.  Watch  for  the 
text  of  her  presentation  on  the  Barnard 
Web  site.  Several  of  us  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  Vanessa  Villafane  Gregory  '73, 
who  joined  our  class  for  most  events  while 
vacationing  in  New  York  from  San  Juan. 

We  received  the  following  note  from 
Annette  Adams  in  May,  “I  have  just 
retired  after  27  years  with  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  The  past 
three  years  of  service  were  in  Conakry, 
Guinea,  as  mission  director  for  Guinea  and 
Sierre  Leone,  where  I had  the  pleasure  to 
hire  Priscilla  Ashamu  '00.  Now  I am  living  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  enjoying  retirement  and  car- 
ing for  my  86-year-old  mother.  Any  alum- 
nae in  Toledo,  please  contact  me."  You  can 
find  her  contact  information  through  the 
online  directory,  www.barnard.edu/alum,  or 
by  calling  Alumnae  Affairs,  21  2-854-2005. 
Vikki  Stark  writes,  “This  has  been  a big 
year  for  me.  My  first  book,  My  Sister,  My 
Self:  Understanding  the  Sibling  Relation- 
ship That  Shapes  Our  Lives,  Our  Loves 
and  Ourselves,  has  been  published  by 
McGraw-Hill.  I’ve  loved  every  minute  of 
working  on  the  book.  I interviewed  400 
women,  teens,  and  girls— many  from 
Barnard— and  would  love  to  hear  from 
alumnae  participants  or  readers." 

The  Senate  confirmed  President  Bush's 
nomination  of  Wilma  B.  Liebman,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  for  a term 
ending  in  201 1 . A White  House  press 
release  states,  “Ms.  Liebman  has  served  as 
a member  of  the  board  since  1 997.  Prior  to 
this,  she  served  as  deputy  director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser- 
vice.” This  correspondent  was  fortunate  to 
hear  Wilma  discuss  in  detail  her  work  at 


the  NLRB  at  a well-attended  meeting  of 
the  Barnard-in-Washington  Club  last  year. 
Congratulations,  Wilma. 

Catherine  Bilzor  Cretu 
11489  Chew’s  Branch  Road 
Owings,  MD  20736 
301-855-7291 
ccretu@anacondapress.  com 

35th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$71,869 

Participation  39% 

167  donors/424  in  class 


I received  a notice  from  the  College  that 
Linda  E.  Morse  died  in  January  2006  of  a 
heart  attack.  She  had  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  for  30  years  as  a global  health 
administrator,  focusing  mostly  on  reproduc- 
tive health  and  protecting  women  and  chil- 
dren from  violence.  After  graduating  from 
Barnard  she  got  her  master's  in  social  work 
from  Michigan  and  a master’s  in  public 
health  from  Harvard.  She  had  just  received 
the  agency’s  highest  award,  the  Adminis- 
trator’s Distinguished  Career  Service 
Award  in  November  2005.  There's  a great 
deal  more  written  about  her  on  the  USAID 
Web  site.  I didn’t  know  her  at  Barnard,  but 
after  reading  about  her,  I wish  I had. 

The  1972  mini-reunion  happened,  and  I 
recommend  it  as  a fun  thing  to  do  in  other 
cities.  My  husband  and  I had  about  28 
people  in  our  house,  and  some  were  there 
to  talk  and  look  at  art  and  some  were  there 
just  to  see  the  art  or  just  do  the  talking.  It 
was  much  nicer  than  being  in  some  neutral 
location.  Susan  M.  Baer,  Katie  Can- 
gelosi  and  her  husband,  Peter  Homans, 
Susan  Cohen,  Martha  Kramer  Fox, 
Carolyn  Willa  Kone  and  her  husband, 
Allan  Rubenstein,  Karen  Marisak,  San- 
dra Kremnitzer  Mintz,  Sigrid  Nunez, 
Cheryl  Foa  Pecorella  and  her  husband, 
Bob,  Linda  Rie,  Frances  Sadler, 
Suzanne  Levinson  Samelson,  Joanne 
Sliker,  Ronda  E.  Small  and  her  husband, 
Ira  Wolfman,  Rachel  Theilheimer, 
Rebecca  Tinsman  and  her  friend  Tyrone 
Taliaferrow,  Helene  Toiv,  Jan  Vinokour 


and  her  husband,  Andrew  Daly,  Ellen 
Wahl  and  her  husband,  Mercer  Sullivan, 
and  Jeanette  Wasserstein  were  there. 

As  usual,  time  went  by  too  fast.  I didn’t  get 
any  news  as  I was  flitting  around,  so  I’m  a 
bad  reporter.  I probably  left  someone  out  or 
fantasized  someone  was  there  even  though 
we  had  a sign-in  sheet.  We  were  thanked 
profusely,  but  we  both  had  fun  and  there 
was  no  clean-up  to  speak  of  and  no  left- 
over food  that  I didn't  cook.  What’s  not  to 
like?  I look  forward  to  seeing  more  of  you 
in  a few  years.  Please  send  me  your  news. 

Marcia  Eisenberg 
302  West  86th  Street , Apt.  8-A 
New  York,  NY  10024-3154 
eisenberg5@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$80,036 

Participation  36% 

165  donors/ 45 5 in  class 

Anne  Russell  Sullivan 
3331  Bennett  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90068-1703 
323-697-9733 
anners@alum.  barnard.  edu 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$128,969 

Participation  36% 

1 81  donors! 509  in  class 


For  the  past  1 4 years,  Amy  Friedman  has 
written  “Tell  Me  a Story,”  a column  syndicat- 
ed by  Universal  Press  Syndicate  to  over  one 
hundred  newspapers  internationally.  The  col- 
umn has  spawned  two  book  collections  and 
Amy  has  just  released  a CD  called  Tell  Me  a 
Story:  Timeless  Folktales  from  Around  the 
World.  Next  in  the  series  will  be  Tales  of 
Truth  and  Justice  From  Around  the  World. 
More  details  are  available  at  www.mythsand- 
tales.com. 

Marsha  E.  Simms,  a partner  in  Weil  Got- 
shal’s  Banking  & Finance  practice,  was 
elected  co-chair  of  the  board  of  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization  formed  in 
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A F air  F ight 

Gloria  Tristani  75 

Life  isn’t  always  fair,  or  so  the  adage  goes.  Gloria 
Tristani  ’75  is  intent  on  making  some  aspects  of  it  a 
little  more  so:  access  to  and  service  by  the  media. 

“Now  is  a critical  time  to  make  sure  [all  house- 
holds] are  served  equitably,”  she  says.  “Media,  par- 
ticularly new  technologies,  must  serve  the  public 
interest.”  As  president  of  the  Washington, 

D.C.-based  Benton  Foundation,  a family  founda- 
tion dedicated  to  educating  policy  makers  and  the  public  on  media  issues,  Tristani  is  tak- 
ing one  more  step  in  a long  career  of  looking  out  for  the  rights  of  ordinary  citizens.  Her 
dedication  to  these  issues  stems  from  recognition  of  the  fact  that  media,  especially  new 
media  technologies,  are  playing  a more  pervasive  and  encompassing  role  in  American  life, 
governance,  and  culture. 

The  granddaughter  of  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  (D-N.M.),  Tristani 
grew  up  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  She  enrolled  at  Barnard  to  focus  on  medieval  Euro- 
pean studies  before  becoming  a caseworker  for  another  U.S.  Senator,  Jeff  Bingaman,  in 
her  adopted  home  state  of  New  Mexico.  She  went  to  law  school  and  then  practiced  pri- 
vately in  the  area  of  commercial  law  for  several  years  in  Albuquerque.  In  1994  Tristani 
vied  for  an  elected  position  as  a member  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission (SCC),  which  regulates  the  state’s  telecommunications  and  insurance  industries 
and  the  access  to  public  utilities.  Back  then,  she  says,  SCC  “had  a bad  reputation  as  a 
good  old  boys’  club.  It  looked  like  it  could  use  a fresh  look.”  Tristani  became  the  first 
woman  ever  elected  to  the  commission.  After  three  years  with  the  SCC,  Tristani  moved 
on  to  fight  new  battles. 

In  1997,  President  Bill  Clinton  appointed  her  to  fill  a vacancy  at  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  There  Tristani  championed  issues  of  minority  ownership  of 
media  properties  and  the  E-rate  program,  which  grants  discounted  Internet  access  rates 
to  schools  and  libraries.  She  also  tackled  censorship  and  worked  to  limit  commercial 
advertising  to  youth. 

Each  of  her  professional  experiences  have  led  her,  naturally  it  seems,  to  her  current 
mission  at  the  Benton  Foundation,  advocating  for  media  that  is  in  the  public  interest. 
“In  my  view,  media  can  serve  the  public  interest  by  being  diverse  and  allowing  for  a 
variety  of  voices  and  viewpoints.” 


1 963  at  the  request  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  involve  the  private  bar  in 
providing  legal  services  to  address 
racial  discrimination. 

Rochelle  Gershuni-Negin  writes  from 
Israel,  where  she  has  been  serving  as 
Israel’s  de  facto  coordinator  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  battle  against 
trafficking  in  women.  She  was  chosen  this 
year  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  as  one 
of  nine  “heroes  in  the  fight  against  human 
trafficking.”  Rochelle  feels  honored  to 
have  received  such  an  award  and  says 
she  owes  “a  lot  to  Barnard  and  would  like 
it  to  share  in  this  moment  of  satisfaction." 
In  response  to  my  quest  to  find  the 
classmate  with  the  youngest  child, 
Deborah  Fabricant  reports  that  she 
has  a 17-year-old  son,  Daniel,  and  a 
10-year-old  daughter,  Hannah.  Deborah 
says,  “I  would  be  happy  to  talk  to 
anyone  in  our  class  who  is  still  planning 
on  having  a child.”  Now  that  would 
be  news. 

Karin  M.  Link  moved  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  1977  and  obtained  a mas- 
ter’s in  architecture  and  a master’s  in 
historic  preservation  from  the  University 
of  Oregon.  Living  mostly  in  Seattle,  Karin 
has  mainly  worked  in  architecture,  with  a 
significant  emphasis  on  preservation 
architecture,  and  is  currently  working  as 
a historic  preservation  consultant. 

She  is  the  co-author  of  Pioneer  Square: 
Seattle's  Oldest  Neighborhood 
(University  of  Washington  Press,  2005). 
Leslie  J.  Caiman  is  vice  president  for 
external  relations  at  the  International 
Center  for  Research  on  Women,  based 
in  Washington  D.C.  She  finds  it  deeply 
gratifying  to  combine  her  academic 
interest  in  women  in  South  Asia  with  her 
experience  with  advocacy. 

Catherine  Blank  Mermelstein 
8 Patriot  Court 

East  Brunswick,  NJ  08816-3235 
mermelspot@comcast.  net 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$104,485 

Participation  29% 

153  donors! 520  in  class 


Diana  Muir  Appelbaum 
39  Claremont  Avenue,  Apt.  24 
New  York,  NY  10027 
dianamuir@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$88,052 

Participation  38% 
163  donors/431  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$620,107 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 
Andrea  Katz;  Vice  President  and  Reunion 


— Allison  Enright 

Chair,  Jill  Scheuer;  Fund  Chair,  Martha  Tor- 
res; Correspondent,  Robin  Greene  Hagey; 
Nominating  Chair,  Amarilis  Rivera. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  voted  me  in  as 
your  new  class  correspondent;  I’m  sorry  I 
wasn't  at  the  reunion  to  make  an  accept- 
ance speech.  1 assure  you,  it  would  have 
been  highly  entertaining.  Unfortunately,  I 
missed  my  first  column;  it  won’t  happen 
again.  I heard  the  reunion  was  a huge  suc- 
cess, starting  with  a joint  Barnard-Colum- 
bia  cocktail  party  hosted  by  Lisa  Phillips 
Davis  and  her  husband,  Steve  (CC  ’76),  at 
Steve’s  office,  which  has  an  amazing  view 
of  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey. 

A highlight  was  the  reunion  gala  with  Lisa, 
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president  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
opening  the  event,  and  Martha  Nelson 
being  honored  with  the  Woman  of  Achieve- 
ment Award.  I want  to  mention  that  People, 
the  flagship  magazine  of  Time  Inc.’s  People 
Group,  where  Martha  was  named  editor, 
has  gotten  me  through  more  hours  of 
waiting  for  my  children  at  their  various 
appointments  and  events  than  any  other 
single  publication. 

Still,  reunion  is  not  just  about  individual 
achievement.  It’s  about  reconnecting  with 
old  friends  and,  as  Resa  Schleifer  Fogel 
says,  “returning  to  Barnard  always  makes 
me  realize  how  empowered  we  can  feel  as 
women."  There’s  a list  of  attendees  at 
alum.barnard.edu/1 976,  as  well  as  a pic- 
ture of  everyone.  For  a group  of  women  just 
entering  their  40s,  you  all  look  fabulous. 

I know,  50s.  But,  in  case  you  hadn’t  heard, 
50  is  the  new  40.  Just  ask  People. 

A quick  update  from  Lisa’s  notes:  Lucinda 
(Lucy)  Harris  admits  to  a midlife  crisis,  so 
she  sacrificed  East  Coast  winters  for  Ari- 
zona’s sweltering  summers  by  moving  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Scottsdale  after  1 7 
years  at  the  Cornell  Medical  College  in 
New  York  City.  Her  specialty  is  irritable 
bowel  syndrome  and  her  goal  is  to  become 
an  associate  professor  of  medicine. 

Susan  Kaplan  Dineen  reports  she  came 
to  reunion  “all  the  way  from  Washington 
State  to  show  that  she  was  still  alive."  Lau- 
rie Levinberg  lives  in  Manhattan  and 
enjoys  life  with  her  five  children.  Her  oldest 
is  starting  her  junior  year  at  Barnard  and 
the  youngest  just  turned  1 . Fifty  must  be 
the  new  30!  Rena  Epstein  is  still  trying  to 
adjust  to  life  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and, 
like  me,  she  misses  New  York  City  all  the 
time.  She  has  three  daughters  who  are 
diehard  Red  Sox  fans. 

We  heard  from  Miami  Heat  fan  Georgina 
Marrero,  who  couldn't  make  the  reunion 
because  she  was  moving.  Georgina,  a for- 
mer teacher  living  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  has 
dedicated  her  energies  for  the  past  10 
years  to  writing,  especially  humor  and  nos- 
talgic nonfiction.  Last  November,  a writers’ 
conference  gelled  her  interest  in  playwrit- 
ing. Adrianne  Feldstein  reports  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  that  her  medical  career  has 
focused  on  researching  changes  in  physi- 
cian behavior.  Her  son  Raymond  just  grad- 
uated from  Reed  College.  Her  youngest 


son,  Ted,  has  two  more  years  before  he 
leaves  the  nest. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  you 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Robin  Greene  Hagey 
3331  Monte  Carlo  Drive 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91362 
805-241-4488 
wreyeterl  004@yahoo.  com 

30th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$61,550 

Participation  38% 

147  donors/387  in  class 

Jacqueline  Laks  Gorman 
111  Regal  Drive 
De  Kalb,  IL  60115 
jgorman  7@juno.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$70,621 

Participation  34% 

1 62  donors 147 5 in  class 


You,  with  your  fancy  Barnard  educations 
and  keen  eyes,  have  probably  noticed  that 
your  class  correspondent  has  fallen  down 
on  the  job  rather  mightily  these  past  cou- 
ple of  issues.  It's  not  that  there  was  no 
exciting  class  news  to  report.  It's  just  that 
after  1 3 years,  I parted  company  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  at  the  same 
time  I sold  my  apartment  and  moved,  all 
of  which  resulted  in  much  dislocation  and 
reaching  for  the  M&Ms  (despite  the  publi- 
cation of  my  weight-loss  book,  The 
Incredible  Shrinking  Critic).  I meant  to 
keep  up  this  column,  really  I did,  but  I was 
extremely  busy  assuming  the  fetal  posi- 
tion. A lot  of  you  out  there  are  magazine 
and  book  editors,  or  work  in  the  film 
industry.  Now  would  be  a good  time  to 
offer  me  high-paying  and  glamorous  free- 
lance gigs.  Isn’t  that  what  the  Old  Girls’ 
network  is  all  about— helping  ME? 
Because  that  would  really,  in  a way,  be 
like  helping  yourselves.  Or  so  I’ve  con- 
cluded, after  much  deliberation  and  an 


experiment  with  infused  vodkas. 
Meanwhile,  and  so  amazingly,  life  beyond 
my  navel  continues.  I thank  Myrna  Keller 
Nussbaum  and  Merri  Rosenberg  for 
their  concerned  inquiries,  and  Karen 
Tina  Harrison  for  her  kind  offer  to  pitch 
in  on  this  column. 

By  the  way,  being  “between  projects" 
doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  throw  yourself  a 
housewarming  party,  one  which  drew  a 
number  of  alumnae:  Marianne  Goldstein 
'79,  Jeff  Klein  (CC  ’78),  Amanda  Kissin 
Low  and  her  husband,  Peter  Low  (CC 
’78),  Ulana  Lysniak  '87,  Susan  Pivnick, 
Cyndi  Stivers,  Maria  Aruida  Umali, 
and  Hillary  J.  Weisman  and  her  hus- 
band, Ed  Scarvalone  (CC  ’78).  We  all 
looked  spectacular,  if  I do  say  so  myself. 

If  any  of  you  sent  me  news  of  yourself  by 
snail  mail  during  my  move,  rest  assured 
it’s  buried  in  the  archeological  ruins  of  the 
“in”  box  on  my  desk.  It  can  and  will  be 
found!  But  not  in  time  for  this  issue. 
Fortunately,  Judy  Ann  Rosenblum 
Gross  sent  her  info  electronically:  She’s 
the  coordinator  of  literacy  volunteer  pro- 
grams for  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
in  Manhattan,  at  76th  Street  and  Amster- 
dam. "I  recruit  and  train  a corps  of  more 
than  200  literacy  volunteers  and  match 
them  to  work  as  tutors  with  at-risk  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  and  communi- 
ty-based organizations  on  the  Upper 
West  Side,”  she  writes.  She  welcomes 
alumnae  “who  may  be  interested  in  read- 
ing with  struggling  students.” 

And  there’s  news  from  Laurel  Myerson 
Isicoff  in  Florida.  Some  of  her  news  is 
quite  sorrowful:  Her  son  Joseph,  who 
would  have  been  23  now,  died  in  a car 
accident  in  2004.  She  and  her  husband, 
Steven  Isicoff,  have  established  a founda- 
tion in  Joseph's  memory.  They  are  still 
blessed  with  Daniel,  a high-school  junior, 
and  Allison,  a junior  at  NYU's  Tisch 
School  of  the  Arts  majoring  in  musical 
theater.  As  Laurel  rebuilds  her  life,  she 
has  become  the  first  female  bankruptcy 
judge  in  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

“I  am  very  excited  to  be  on  the  bench  and 
to  have  survived  a month  without  being 
reversed  or  appealed.”  She  was  also 
inducted  into  the  American  College  of 
Bankruptcy  and  keeps  in  touch  with  Ellen 
Shankman  Wides,  whose  oldest  child, 
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Leora,  recently  got  married. 

Merle  Myerson  took  a new  position  as 
director  of  St.  Luke’s-Roosevelt  Cardio- 
vascular Disease  Prevention  Program. 
Since  that  sounds  like  a cakewalk,  she's 
also  an  attending  physician  in  the  cardiol- 
ogy division  at  St.  Luke’s-Roosevelt,  and 
an  adjunct  assistant  professor  of  epidemi- 
ology at  the  Mailman  School  of  Public 
Health  at  Columbia  University.  What  a 
slacker.  She  often  gets  together  with 
Stephanie  Litwak  Block  '79,  Susan  Carol 
'79,  Andrea  Meyer  '79,  Shari  Teitelbaum 
'79,  and  Dana  Wissner-Levy  '79.  “Most 
recently  at  Shari's  beach  house,"  she 
writes  in  her  oodles  of  spare  time. 

My  old  floormate  Mindy  Steinberg 
Agler  ended  a three-month  sabbatical  by 
going  back  part-time  to  the  addictions- 
treatment  center  where  she  worked  full- 
time for  five  years.  “I  have  also  started  a 
consulting  business  educating  rabbis  and 
synagogues  on  what  they  need  to  know 
about  addiction  and  recovery  to  better 
serve  their  members.”  Her  son,  Jesse,  is  a 
sportscaster  in  Miami.  Her  daughter  Tali 
spent  a semester  of  her  junior  year  in 
Nairobi.  Mindy  went  on  a mother-daugh- 
ter safari  there  for  a week,  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  occasional  burger  at 
Tom’s  I used  to  share  with  my  mom.  Her 
daughter  Sarah  is  embarking  on  her  sen- 
ior year  in  high  school.  Mindy  and  her 
husband,  Rich,  just  celebrated  their  30th 
wedding  anniversary:  “Hard  to  believe.  It 
seems  like  the  blink  of  an  eye.” 

Jami  Bernard 
455  Main  Street  PH2G 
New  York,  NY  1 0044 
jami@jamibernard.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$55,113 

Participation  30% 

148  donors! 496  in  class 


Ilise  Levy  Feitshans 
120  Warwick  Road 
Haddonfield,  NJ  08033-3707 
856-428-0605,  609-440-5563 
fax:  856-428-4198 
ilise@prodigy.  net 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$45,280 

Participation  25% 

120  donors 1485  in  class 


This  may  sound  like  deja  vu,  but  trust  me, 
you  haven't  read  this  column  before.  It’s  a 
brand-new  one  I'm  making  up  in  my 
sparkling-morning  brain.  It  just  seems  famil- 
iar because  that  amazing  Paula  Franzese 
has  received  another  award.  This  time  it’s 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Foundation's 
Medal  of  Honor,  for  her  long-standing  dedi- 
cation to  New  Jersey’s  legal  system.  Did 
you  know  that,  as  a professor  at  Seton  Hall 
University  School  of  Law,  Paula  has 
received  the  Student  Bar  Association's 
Professor  of  the  Year  award  eight  times? 
She  has  been  named  Exemplary  Teacher  by 
the  American  Association  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  was  ranked  top  law  professor  in 
New  Jersey  by  the  New  Jersey  Law 
Journal.  She  chairs  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools’  section  on  teach- 
ing methods,  and  is  president  of  the 
National  Justice  Resource  Center.  I’m  sure 
you  remember  her  husband,  Michael  Rosel- 
la,  and  her  children,  Michael  and  Nina.  I 
add  my  admiring  accolades  to  the  chorus 
of  cheers  across  New  Jersey  and  the 
nation  for  our  dynamic  and  accomplished 
classmate  and  her  tireless  efforts  to  make 
the  world,  and  this  column,  a better  place. 
And  she’s  not  the  only  teacher  in  the  news. 
My  benevolent  sources  in  Chicago  have 
updated  me  on  Laurie  Weinzweig 
Wakschlag,  psychiatry  professor  and 
expert  in  the  field  of  autism  research,  who 
last  year  left  her  post  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  one  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago.  She  still  heads  the  Preschool 
Behavior  Problems  Clinic,  with  $5  million  in 
federal  grants  and  1 5 staff  members.  I trust 
she’s  successful  and  contented  in  her  new 
surroundings. 

I'm  saddened  to  report  the  death  of 
Megan  Van  Peebles  on  March  1 3. 1 
knew  her  as  one  of  the  liveliest  residents  of 
Brooks  Hall’s  eighth  floor. 

It's  hard  to  achieve  profundity  with  this  par- 
ticular sparkling-morning  brain,  but  maybe 
if  I lay  out  the  facts  on  paper  you  can  mull 
them  into  meaningfulness.  Thirty  years  ago 


I left  Los  Angeles  to  attend  Barnard,  where 
I met  and  best-friended  Cathleen  Ruane 
Vasserman.  This  year,  as  summer  ripened 
into  fall,  she  visited  me  back  in  Los  Ange- 
les, delivering  her  daughter,  Lucy,  to 
Pomona  College.  I'd  say  it’s  the  circle  of 
life,  but  that’s  just  a palliative  a lion  tells  a 
zebra  before  he  eats  him,  to  reassure  him 
that,  although  devoured,  he’s  still  a partici- 
pant in  the  frolics  of  the  veldt.  So  let’s  be 
interactive:  You  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Amber  Spence  Zeidler 
4601  Vista  de  Oro  Avenue 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91364-5604 
818-704-7457 
misatindol@aol.  com 


if  i!  I Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

IJ  Tj  $242,138 

aTjk  m Participation  36% 

HI  186  donors! 5 19  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$3,918,847 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 
Wendy  White;  Vice  Presidents,  Marcy 
Goldstein  and  Caroline  Stern;  Fund  Chairs, 
Trinidad  Lopez  Rodriguez  and  Marcia  Sells; 
Correspondent,  Diane  Goldner. 

Susan  H.  Jacobson  recently  decamped 
to  Westport,  Conn.,  after  26  years  in  New 
York.  “Life  is  good,”  she  writes.  “The  family 
is  thriving.”  She  teaches  dance  and  is  cre- 
ating a one-woman  show. 

Life  and  business  are  also  great  for  Lisa 
Macagnone  Young,  who  bought  a farm 
in  upstate  New  York.  In  her  work  last  year 
she  favorably  wrapped  up  the  settlement 
of  a nationwide  class  action,  along  with  the 
related  regulatory  issues  for  her  former 
employer,  a New  York  State-based  insur- 
ance company.  Then,  after  eight  years  as 
in-house  counsel,  she  started  her  own 
business  and  now  serves  insurance  com- 
panies throughout  the  country.  “It  has 
worked  out  quite  well,”  she  reports.  “I  had 
not  expected  it  to  take  off  the  way  it  has.” 

A couple  of  days  a week,  she  consults  in 
Manhattan  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  time 
on  her  farm.  To  hear  tell  of  it,  Lisa  sounds 
like  quite  a pioneering  sort.  She  has  com- 
pletely recovered  from  a riding  accident  a 
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few  years  ago  when  she  was  thrown  from 
one  of  her  horses  and  landed  badly,  dislo- 
cating her  elbow  and  tearing  all  the  liga- 
ments in  her  forearm.  “I  was  alone,  the  sun 
was  going  down,  and  I was  about  a mile 
into  my  woods,”  she  says.  “I  had  to  scoop 
up  the  bag  of  bones  my  arm  had  become 
and  walk  back,  kick  my  door  in — I couldn't 
let  go  of  the  arm  to  use  the  good  one  to 
open  it— and  figure  out  how  to  call  91 1 on 
my  own.  I learned  a lot  that  day.  It  took 
about  a year  and  a half  to  heal  the  arm,  but 
I went  back  to  yoga  as  soon  as  I could  and 
the  arm  is  as  good  as  new,  or  better,  now.  I 
was  terrified  to  ride  again,  but  with  the 
encouragement  of  an  older  friend,  who  has 
now  passed  away,  and  a series  of  con- 
trolled lessons  in  dressage  from  my  friend 
Erin,  I have  regained  my  confidence  and 
have  both  horses  back  in  training.  In  fact, 
the  one  I got  hurt  off  is  the  better  of  the 
two  now.” 

Lisa  just  attended  the  bat  mitzvah  of  Mar- 
sha Saffian  Meyer's  daughter,  Tori,  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  spent  some  time 
with  Marsha's  son,  Matthew,  who's  now 
taller  than  many  of  us,  and  who  lives  and 
breathes  BMX  bikes. 

Ann  M.  Fisher  writes  that  she  has  adopt- 
ed two  daughters  in  the  past  six  years  and 
this  August  she  married  Joe  Greisdoff,  a 
retired  air  traffic  controller.  They  met  at  a 
friend’s  Sabbath  dinner  in  February.  “We 
noticed  each  other,  but  I heard  he  wasn’t 
dating  because  he  had  recently  lost  his 
wife,"  Ann  writes.  “And  he  thought  I was 
married  because  I mentioned  my  kids." 
Eventually,  he  got  her  number,  they  had 
their  first  date  in  early  March,  and  were 
engaged  within  six  weeks.  Ann  reports  that 
they  just  bought  a condo  in  Brighton,  Mass. 
“So  life  is  hectic  and  wonderful,"  she 
reports.  Ann  and  her  new  husband  hope  to 
adopt  a child  from  Ethiopa. 

In  addition  to  seeing  my  healing  clients, 
teaching  on  both  coasts,  and  writing 
books,  I’m  on  the  steering  committee  for 
my  meditation  center  in  Los  Angeles.  One 
great  thing  about  living  in  Santa  Monica  is, 
being  1 8 blocks  from  the  ocean,  I manage 
to  do  a lot  of  swimming,  which  makes  me 
very  happy. 

Diane  Goldner 
1037  Bay  Street,  Apt.  1 


Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
310-365-5865 
dianegoldner@msn.  com 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$203,590 

Participation  29% 

1 64  donors! 566  in  class 


Congratulations  to  Cheryl  Glicker  Mil- 
stein  and  her  husband,  Philip  (CC  ’71), 
who  both  played  tennis  for  Barnard  and 
Columbia  and  recently  became  the  first 
husband  and  wife  to  earn  the  Alumni  Ath- 
letics Award  together.  Since  1941,  it  has 
been  bestowed  annually  upon  an  alumna 
or  alumnus  who  has  been  an  outstanding 
contributor  to  Columbia  athletics  for 
many  years. 

Haya  Pomrenze,  an  occupational  thera- 
pist in  the  field  of  mental  health,  writes  that 
her  first  poetry  collection  is  forthcoming 
from  Rock  Press  in  2007.  Haya  lives  in  Hol- 
lywood, Fla.,  with  her  husband,  David,  and 
three  children. 

Academia  didn’t  end  with  graduation  for 
many  of  our  classmates.  After  several  years 
working  on  her  master  of  fine  arts  in  cre- 
ative writing  at  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Karen  Schneider  has  submitted 
her  thesis.  Also,  she's  relocating  to  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  for  her  partner's  new  job. 

Both  Mary  Lopez’s  sons  have  graduated 
from  their  respective  schools:  George,  14, 
from  Dyker  Junior  High  School  and  Alex, 

1 1 , from  PS  1 85.  Mary  reports  that  “both 
did  very  well"  and  won  several  awards, 
including  one  for  the  Science  Olympiad 
Team  for  George,  and  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Writing  for  Alex.  George 
started  attending  Brooklyn  Tech  this  past 
summer  as  part  of  a research  program, 
Academy  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  Math, 
and  Engineering.  Alex  is  attending  Mark 
Twain  Junior  High  School  for  the  Gifted 
and  Talented.  Mary  works  in  pharmaceuti- 
cal sales  for  Sanofi-Aventis,  focusing  on 
diabetes  drugs  and  educating  the  treating 
nurses.  Mary  says,  “I  love  being  able  to 
work  closely  with  the  staff  on  improving 
outcomes,  and  hope  to  go  back  to  school 
for  a master’s  in  public  health.” 


After  practicing  law  for  four  years,  Kathy 
Greenberg  Gabbay  stayed  home  for  nine, 
raising  her  daughters  and  earning  a master 
of  arts  in  secondary  education.  She  has 
been  teaching  English  at  Ridgefield 
(Conn.)  High  School  for  nine  years  and,  in 
an  effort  to  incorporate  her  law  degree  into 
her  life  as  an  English  teacher,  also  coaches 
the  school’s  Mock  Trial  Team,  which  won 
the  state  championship  last  year.  Kathy's 
oldest  daughter  is  a first-year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  and  her  youngest  just  started 
high  school.  Kathy  remarried  in  2003  and 
lives  in  Westport,  Conn.  She  notes,  “It’s 
been  a busy  25  years!" 

Continuing  a family  tradition,  Ellen  Druck- 
er-Albert’s  son  Brian  will  be  in  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Sci- 
ence’s class  of  2010,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Ellen's  father  (SEAS  ’58)  and 
brother  (SEAS  ’88).  Ellen  herself  has 
returned  to  school  at  Long  Island  Universi- 
ty's C.W.  Post  campus  for  her  master's  in 
library  and  information  science,  with  a con- 
centration in  rare  books  and  special  collec- 
tions. Although  she's  an  attorney,  her  labor 
of  love  has  been  working  as  the  librarian  at 
the  Solomon  Schechter  Day  School  of  Suf- 
folk County  for  the  past  10  years.  Ellen 
says,  “After  battling,  and  winning,  a fight 
with  breast  cancer  last  year,  I have  decided 
life  is  too  short  not  to  pursue  your  passion." 


Maria  Pignataro  Nielsen 
9 East  Rogues  Path 
Huntington  Station,  NY  11746-1909 
212-216-1240 

mariapnielsen@alum.  barnard.  edu 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$60,653 

Participation  28% 

1 79  donors/629  in  class 


Gretel  Duckson  Noble's  son  Michael 
graduated  from  Idyllwild  Arts  Academy  in 
California  and  started  attending  the  East- 
man School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
this  fall  as  a piano  performance  major.  Her 
son  Daniel  is  also  graduating. 

Judith  L.  Greengus  lives  in  New  York  City 
with  her  husband  and  two  teenage  chil- 
dren. She's  a freelance  designer  and  is 
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“still  going  strong." 

Laurine  Garrity  Bernhart  relocated  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  with  her  husband,  Michael, 
her  twin  3-year-old  sons,  Chris  and  Alex, 
and  her  daughter,  Victoria,  6.  Laurine  has 
taken  a position  at  the  brokerage  firm  TD 
Ameritrade  as  chief  marketing  officer,  sen- 
ior vice  president. 

Jamie  Miller  Nathan 
BO.  Box  2337 
47  Reuven  Street 
Beit  Shemesh,  Israel  99544 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$108,542 

Participation  27% 

151  donors  1561  in  class 


We  want  to  thank  you  all  so  much  for 
responding  to  our  call  for  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  we're  overwhelmed!  Since 
we  have  editorial  space  limits,  please  be 
patient,  and  we  will  be  sure  to  include 
your  news  as  space  permits.  Thanks  for 
understanding. 

Leslie  Greenbaum  Fram  has  lived  in  Los 
Angeles  for  the  past  two  years  and  loves  it 
as  “a  most  child-friendly  and  fun  place  for 
my  husband  and  I to  raise  our  3-year-old 
son,  Stanford.”  She  continues  to  consult 
women,  based  on  her  book,  How  to  Marry 
a Divorced  Man , and  will  start  a new  busi- 
ness in  the  next  year.  Being  in  L.A.  also 
allowed  her  to  reconnect  with  her  best 
friend  from  Barnard,  Maureen  J.  Kedes. 
Jean  Minutello-Schneider  lives  in  Brus- 
sels and  would  love  to  reconnect  with 
classmates.  Her  contact  information  can 
be  found  in  the  online  directory, 
www.barnard.edu/alum. 

Sarah  Ricks  practiced  law  for  1 1 years  in 
Philadelphia,  then  joined  the  faculty  of  Rut- 
gers-Camden  Law  School,  where  she’s  a 
clinical  associate  professor  of  law.  She 
started  and  co-directs  the  Rutgers  Pro 
Bono  Research  Project,  which  provides 
free  legal  research  to  government,  public- 
interest  organizations,  and  private  practi- 
tioners working  on  pro  bono  cases.  Sarah 
and  her  husband,  Tom  Dolgenos,  live  in 
Mount  Airy,  Pa.,  with  their  children,  Katie, 

1 1,  and  Charlie,  8.  She  welcomes  visitors. 


Jacqueline  Kamber  lives  in  Riverdale, 
N.Y.,  with  her  new  husband,  Christopher 
Hosford.  She  says,  “I  did  the  unliberated 
female  thing  of  taking  his  name.  But  hey,  I 
liked  the  sound  of  it!  And  I wanted  to  honor 
this  wonderful  person  by  doing  so.”  The 
couple  bought  a co-op  last  year  and  Jackie 
drew  on  her  professional  experience  as  an 
interior  designer  and  construction  manager 
to  do  major  renovations  on  the  apartment. 
Jackie’s  a design  consultant  at  Remodeling 
Consultants  of  Westchester,  a design-and- 
building  firm  that  does  residential  remodel- 
ing projects  throughout  Westchester  and 
Fairfield  counties.  She  reports  proudly  that 
her  husband  hired  a recent  Barnard  gradu- 
ate to  work  at  his  magazine,  since  she 
“outshone  the  rest.” 

Amy  Morishima  McLeod  works  and  lives 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Her  sister,  Alyssa  Mor- 
ishima Moore  '86,  lives  a half-hour  away, 
and  her  father-in-law  and  the  three  siblings 
of  her  husband,  Bill,  live  within  an  hour  of 
them.  She’s  working  at  a family  practice 
group  in  San  Jose.  Since  she’s  board-certi- 
fied in  internal  medicine  and  pediatrics,  it 
was  the  easiest  way  to  continue  to  see 
both  adult  and  pediatric  patients  without 
starting  a practice  all  over  again.  Her 
daughters,  Mary,  4,  and  Kelly,  1 5 months, 
are  fantastic.  Amy  and  Bill  miss  their 
friends  and  her  mom  on  the  East  Coast, 
but  this  move  has  been  wonderful  for  them. 
Aroza  Sanjana  and  her  husband,  Jose 
Nunez,  have  two  boys,  Lorenzo,  1 1 , and 
Armando,  10.  They  live  in  Muttontown,  N.Y. 
After  a 20-year  career  in  telecommunica- 
tions, most  recently  at  MCI  as  a director 
of  sales  for  the  eastern  region,  she  left  the 
business.  She  and  her  husband  have  start- 
ed Atlantic  Realty  Partners,  LLC,  a real 
estate  brokerage  firm  that  markets  and 
sells  new  condominium  developments  all 
over  New  York  City.  She  represented  our 
class  on  the  Barnard  Spring  Auction  & 
Party  committee.  She’s  also  involved  with 
the  Barnard  Alma  Maters  (Sweet  Mothers), 
who  meet  once  a month  to  discuss  the 
challenges  of  motherhood,  as  well  as  bal- 
ancing life,  work,  and  marriage.  Aroza’s 
youngest  son  is  autistic,  so,  she  writes, 

“the  balancing  act  is  even  more  important 
to  me  than  I had  envisioned  it  would  be  in 
1 984.”  She  does  a lot  of  fund-raising  for 
autism  (in  her  spare  time!).  Aroza  was 


elected  class  networking  chair  at  reunion, 
so  she'll  be  calling  on  you  to  help 
with  activities. 

Victoria  Love  lives  in  Larkspur,  Calif., 
just  over  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  She's  a 
Realtor,  and  her  husband,  Max,  is  a family 
therapist.  They  have  two  kids,  Sam,  1 1 , 
and  Phoebe,  8,  and  one  dog,  Busby. 
Robyn  Goldowski’s  daughter,  Rosa,  will 
be  in  the  Class  of  2010.  “I  still  can’t  believe 
22  years  have  gone  by  since  graduation. 

It  was  nice  to  be  back,”  she  writes. 

Leila  Johannesen  has  a 2-year-old 
daughter,  Alexandra.  “I'm  managing  the 
working-mom  thing  with  grandma’s  help. 

I’m  still  at  IBM  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  working 
as  a user-experience  engineer.  Looks  like 
California  has  become  my  home,  now 
that  I've  passed  a decade  living  here.” 

Rev.  Sondra  Kim  Lee-Brown,  who 
serves  St.  John  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  rural  Princeton,  III.,  sends 
her  regards. 

Suzanne  Seferian 
5 Columbia  Avenue 
Hopewell,  NJ  08525-2002 
suzamuse@alum.  barnard.  edu 

Lynn  Kestin  Sessler 
43  Dale  Drive 
Edison,  NJ  08820-2225 
lkestin@optonline.  net 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$38,372 
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120  donors! 503  in  class 


Karen  Estilo  Owczarski  hosted  an  inti- 
mate mini-reunion  at  her  home  in  northern 
Virginia  this  summer.  Alumnae,  their  signifi- 
cant others,  and  their  children  enjoyed 
great  conversation  and  a potluck  menu. 
Judy  Acs  ’84,  Charlotte  Kratt  Dean, 
Aimee  Imundo,  and  Kavita  Malhotra 
were  among  those  who  attended.  Kavita 
recently  opened  her  own  optometry  prac- 
tice in  Vienna,  Va.,  and  Charlotte  is  continu- 
ing her  maternity  leave  after  giving  birth  to 
twins  earlier  this  year. 

Twins  must  run  in  the  Class  of  1 985. 
Rebecca  Prevots’  twin  sons,  Reuben  and 
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Gabriel,  turned  2 in  September,  and 
Bernice  Clark  Bonnett  and  her  husband, 
Anthony,  celebrated  the  birth  of  twin  boys, 
Alexander  James  and  Matthew  Bertram,  on 
Aug.  2.  Congratulations  to  all! 

Marina  Metalios  writes  that  she  contin- 
ues her  tenant  advocacy,  and  is  particularly 
excited  about  supporting  several  New  York 
State  political  candidates  who  share  her 
commitment. 

Sharon  D.  Johnson 
4911  Enfield  Avenue 
Encino,  CA  91316 
818-345-1458 
FiveFifteen@juno.  com 


A 7-A  Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

U §0%,  $42,438 

Participation  24% 

122  donors! 507  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$231,624 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : Vice  President, 
Allison  Stewart;  Fund  Chair,  Susan  Ratner; 
Correspondent,  Ruth  Yodaiken. 

Ruth  Yodaiken  here,  your  new  class  cor- 
respondent. I amazed  myself  and  went  to 
our  20th  Reunion  (out  of  curiosity  really), 
where  I found  strong,  fast-talking,  and 
inspiring  women— among  them  Catherine 
Cook,  Marianne  Pugatch,  and  Rachel 
Leventman  Shwalb. 

Phyllis  Wan  reports  that  she  lives  happily 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  with  her  children,  Anna 
and  Aidan.  After  being  there  for  more  than 
1 2 years,  she  climbed  her  first  mountain 
over  1 4,000  feet  this  summer  and  enjoyed 
a trip  to  Disneyland  for  her  daughter’s  6th 
birthday.  Phyllis  is  a partner  at  the  law  firm 
of  Hogan  & Hartson,  practicing  television 
entertainment  law.  You  can  find  her  contact 
information  by  checking  the  online  directo- 
ry, www.barnard.edu/alum. 

Polly  Trottenberg,  now  the  legislative 
director  for  Senator  Barbara  Boxer  (D- 
Cal.),  celebrated  her  10th  year  working  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  October.  She  previously 
worked  for  New  York  Senators  Moynihan 
and  Schumer.  “It  has  been  fascinating, 
exciting,  challenging,  frustrating,  exhaust- 
ing, but  ultimately  very  fulfilling,”  she  writes. 


She’s  also  celebrating  her  second  wedding 
anniversary  with  Mark  Zuckerman,  who 
works  for  Congressman  George  Miller  (D- 
Cal.).  She  has  two  lovely  stepchildren, 

Noah  and  Naomi.  Mark  and  Polly  now  get 
to  collaborate  on  such  projects  as  bringing 
down  the  Republicans’  effort  to  link  the 
minimum  wage  to  a massive  cut  in  the 
estate  tax. 

Jill  Litner  Kaplan  reports  her  family’s  dev- 
astating emotional  “roller-coaster  ride”  over 
the  past  1 8 months.  “My  father  passed 
away  on  May  22  after  having  suffered  a 
spinal  cord  injury  and  bravely  tried  to 
resume  a normal  life,  with  my  mother  at  his 
side,"  Jill  writes.  Meanwhile,  her  three-year- 
old  interior  decorating  business  took  off 
and  she  has  been  busier  than  ever  as  she 
tries  to  “make  the  world  a more  beautiful 
place,  one  house  at  a time.”  Her  boys,  Gra- 
ham, 6,  and  Ian,  4,  are  “bright,  inquisitive, 
and  sweet  children  who  relish  life,  love  to 
laugh  and  be  silly.”  They  bring  her  and  Ben 
“the  joy  of  daily  life.”  Jill  looks  forward  to 
seeing  everyone  at  our  25th  Reunion, 
under  happier  circumstances. 

Cori  Chase-Dunn,  who  attended  Barnard 
until  midway  through  her  junior  year  and 
then  transferred  to  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  to  complete  her  bachelor’s 
degree,  went  on  to  get  a master’s  degree 
in  soil  science  at  UMASS  Amherst.  Cori  is 
married  and  raising  two  boys  in  the  Boston 
area.  She's  the  administrator  of  a conserva- 
tion commission,  which  oversees  environ- 
mental issues  and  permits.  Cori  remembers 
going  to  get  sediment  samples  along 
Hudson  River  one  summer  while  working 
with  Richard  Bopp  of  the  environmental 
science  department  at  Lamont  Doherty 
Geologic  Observatory.  “It  was  quite  excit- 
ing seeing  what  came  up  in  the  sampling 
tube,”  she  reminisced. 

I’m  a lawyer  in  the  Consumer  Protection 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(think  anti-scammer  work)  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I’m  somewhat  daunted  by  columns, 
marble,  and  lofty  words  about  our  nation.  I 
recently  left  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (less  scenic  part  of  town),  and 
had  gone  to  Northeastern  Law  School  as  a 
second  career  move  (hey,  there’s  a word 
limit  here).  I seem  to  have  become  a bach- 
elorette  (much  spicier  word  than  “spin- 
ster"). Please,  send  me  your  news. 


Ruth  Yodaiken 

3896  Porter  Street,  NW,  D-340 
Washington,  DC  2001 6 
202-362-3023 

ruthyodaiken@alum.  barnard.  edu 


20th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$51,181 

Participation  25% 

116  donors 1463  in  class 

Debbie  Lynn  Davis 
42  Allen  Road 
Norwalk,  CT  06851-1719 
ddavis@wiley.  com 

Signe  Taylor 
994  New  Boston  Road 
Norwich,  VT  05055 
signe@airs.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$34,223 

Participation  27% 

126  donors 1474  in  class 

Francesca  Giordano  Ferrara 
315  Birch  Parkway 
Wyckoff,  NJ  07481-2830 
201-560-1174 
francescaferrara@msn.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$49,045 

Participation  33% 

171  donors! 5 12  in  class 


With  this  column  due  to  appear  around 
Election  Day,  we  note  that  Lori  Ann  Guz- 
man-Farrell  was  recently  appointed  as 
the  City  Controller  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  putting  her  in  charge  of 
$1 .4  billion  in  annual  payments  to  vendors 
and  employees.  “It's  a very  exciting  job 
and  I am  loving  working  in  the  public  sec- 
tor once  again."  Her  youngest  son,  Emilio, 
is  2.  Lori  also  shared  news  of  other  class- 
mates: Jasmin  Rodriguez  now  lives  in 
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behind  the  Scenes 
at  The  Public 

Mandy  Hackett  ’92 


As  a child  whose  parents  often  took  her  to  New  York 
to  see  the  Broadway  shows  and  ballet  performances 
the  city  had  to  offer,  Mandy  Hackett  ’92  enjoyed 
what  was  onstage.  But  she  remembers  being  espe- 
cially enthralled  by  what  was  happening  behind  the 
scenes.  “When  we  would  go  to  see  opera  at  the 
Met,”  she  says,  “they  would  keep  the  curtains  open 

during  intermission  so  you  could  see  them  changing  the  set,  and  I would  just  sit  there  in 
awe,  wondering,  How  is  all  this  happening ?” 

Today  Hackett  has  made  it  her  job  to  figure  out  precisely  how  it  all  happens.  In  her 
role  as  one  of  two  associate  producers  at  New  York  City’s  Public  Theater,  Hackett  shep- 
herds plays  from  the  earliest  stages  of  script  development  to  their  full  realization — some- 
times years  later — on  a stage.  It’s  a plum  position  at  one  of  the  nation’s  most  revered 
theatres,  and  especially  impressive  given  that  she  is  only  36.  Hackett  is  quick  to  credit 
the  “rigorous,  challenging”  education  she  received  at  Barnard  for  preparing  her  so  well. 
“We  took  three  semesters  of  theatre  history,  and  I so  appreciate  the  value  of  that  now,” 
she  says.  Amazingly,  she  still  has  notes  from  those  classes.  “Today,  I still  refer  to 
those  notebooks.” 

A few  years  after  graduating  from  Barnard,  and  after  proving  herself  as  dramaturge 
for  Tony  Kushner’s  Slavs!,  and  as  assistant  director  for  Doug  Wright’s  Quills,  Hackett 
became  New  York  Theatre  Workshop’s  literary  manager.  It  was  “six  fantastic  years  of  forg- 
ing relationships  with  incredible  writers,”  Hackett  says.  But  she  grew  frustrated  by  the  ever 
growing  stack  of  plays  by  young  playwrights  whose  work  would  never  see  the  stage.  So  she 
left  the  job  to  start  her  own  company.  “Young  writers  must  be  produced,”  she  says 
emphatically.  “They  can’t  exist  in  a vacuum  of  readings  and  endless  development.” 

Hackett’s  Underwood  Theater  was  born  in  2001;  the  company’s  very  first  produc- 
tion, Buicks , by  Julian  Sheppard,  was  nominated  for  two  Drama  Desk  Awards.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  efforts  as  founder  and  producer,  Hackett  received  the  prestigious  Lucille  Lortel 
Award  in  2003.  But  the  challenges  of  running  her  own  company  were  admittedly  intense: 
Hackett  describes  a list  she  kept  posted  beside  her  desk  on  which  she’d  written  all  the 
departments  that  existed  at  New  York  Theatre  Workshop.  It  was  now  her  job  to  go  down 
that  list  and  do  each  of  those  tasks  herself  for  the  Underwood. 

The  opportunity  to  join  the  Public  came  along  three  years  after  Underwood 
launched.  Hackett  made  the  difficult  decision  to  close  her  company  in  October  of 
2005.  She’s  currently  in  preproduction  for  a handful  of  shows,  including  a staging  of 
King  Lear  later  this  season.  How  is  Hackett  preparing  for  the  play?  By  going  back  to 
her  Barnard  notebooks,  of  course.  “I  just  took  out  the  paper  I wrote  on  King  Lear,” 
she  says  with  a grin. 

— Jean-Michele  Gregory 


Miami  and  is  a real  estate  agent  with  ING, 
which  specializes  in  the  luxury  condo  mar- 
ket. Amber  Hartgens  is  reentering  the 
field  of  entertainment  law  after  a short 
sabbatical  to  spend  more  time  with  her 
sons,  Miles  and  Reed.  Her  husband  is 
also  in  the  entertainment  industry,  and 
they  live  in  Venice,  Calif.,  within  walking 
distance  of  the  beach.  Amber's  and  Lori's 
sons  get  together  often— very  cute, 
according  to  Lori. 

My  Reid  Hall-mate,  Kellee  S.  Tsai,  PhD, 
now  an  associate  professor  of  poli-sci  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
on  a panel  on  the  economic,  political,  and 
military  ramifications  of  China’s  emer- 
gence as  a global  powerhouse.  The  event, 
organized  by  Johns  Hopkins,  took  place 
on  May  6 in  New  York  City,  and  was 
called  “The  Johns  Hopkins  KNOWLEDGE 
for  the  World  Tour:  An  Insider’s  View  of 
Johns  Hopkins'  Mission  to  Speed  Discov- 
ery and  Illuminate  the  Human  Experience." 
Abi  Wright  still  lives  in  New  York  and 
does  communications  work  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  Protect  Journalists,  a press  free- 
dom advocacy  group.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Stuart  McPhee,  who  works  in  film, 
are  parents  to  Cadmon  and  Ann. 

Jennifer  Horowitz 
225  West  1 06th  Street,  Apt.  6-M 
New  York,  NY  10025-3631 
drjah68@aol.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$28,712 

Participation  27% 

137  donors/515  in  class 


Diane  Webber  Thrush  reports  that  she 
and  her  husband,  Glenn,  moved  to  Silver 
Springs,  Md.  Diane  is  a freelance  writer 
and  recently  completed  two  books  for 
teenagers  for  Scholastic.  Glenn  covers 
° Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  for  Newsday.  They 
“ have  energetic  3-year-old  twins,  Nathaniel 
s and  Charlie. 

“ Jennifer  Anzivino  Bruni  reports  that 

CO 

| she’s  in  her  fourth  year  of  her  self-run 
< business,  Mercury  Communications,  spe- 
« cializing  in  financial  and  business  writing, 
d Her  clients  include  Deutsche  Bank,  Fideli- 


ty, and  JP  Morgan.  Jennifer  and  her  4- 
year-old  son,  Alessandro,  moved  to 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  2002,  after  1 6 years 
in  New  York. 

Gail  Ellis  Reid  lives  in  Fair  Haven,  N.J., 
with  her  husband,  Jeff,  and  daughters, 
Devon  Olivia,  3,  and  Catherine  Howland, 

1 . Gail  and  Jeff  both  work  at  Merrill  Lynch 
in  New  York. 

Don't  forget  to  take  a few  minutes  to  send 


me  a note  with  your  news.  Please  indicate 
“class  notes”  or  “Barnard  news”  in  your  e- 
mail  subject  line  so  it  doesn’t  go  to  my 
spam  folder. 

Mich  Nelson 

8531  North  Edison  Street 
Portland,  OR  97203 
503-233-1554 
Barnard90@yahoo.  com 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

XL/jV  $27068 

Participation  24% 

■ 118  donor  si 49 6 in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$109,934 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President,  Rona 
Wilk;  Vice  President,  Marnie  Katzman;  Fund 
Chair,  Andrea  Salwen  Kopel;  Correspondent, 
Diane  Fink  Rein;  Networking  Chair,  Abby 
Safirstein  Parower;  Nominating  Chair,  Kristen 
Hoeschler  O'Brien. 

Congratulations  to  our  new  Class  President, 
Rona  Wilk,  who  received  a PhD  in  history 
from  NYU  Graduate  School  of  Arts  & Sci- 
ences in  January.  Abby  Safirstein  Parow- 
er, our  new  class  networking  chair,  is  setting 
up  a space  on  orkut.com,  where  our  class 
can  network  and  chat.  To  join  our  class 
community,  please  write  to  Abby  at 
abbasaf@gmail.com. 

As  for  me,  I’ve  been  living  in  Great  Neck, 

N.Y.,  for  the  past  seven  years  raising  my 
three  wonderful  children,  Alexander,  8,  Oliver, 
5,  and  Sophia,  3.  I’m  active  in  my  children's 
school  as  well  as  the  Great  Neck  Syna- 
gogue, where  I was  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  My  husband,  David,  is  a partner  at 
the  law  firm  Sullivan  & Cromwell.  I'm  happy 
to  be  your  new  correspondent  and  I’d  like  to 
thank  Sara  Ivry  for  doing  a great  job  these 
past  five  years.  Please  send  me  your  news 
because  we’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 

Diane  Fink  Rein 
4 Colgate  Road 
Great  Neck,  NY  1 1 023 
516-487-1296 
drein@verizon.  net 


15th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$59,439 

Participation  27% 

135  donors 1 496  in  class 


Kohanya  Ranch  writes  that  after  10  years 
working  as  a researcher/developer  in  the 
entertainment  business  and  traveling  exten- 
sively throughout  Europe,  she's  now  com- 


pleting a master  of  arts  degree  in  cultural 
anthropology  in  Los  Angeles.  She  has  been 
accepted  to  University  of  California,  River- 
side's PhD  program  and  has  been  awarded  a 
full  scholarship/fellowship  to  complete  her 
doctoral  studies.  Her  emphasis  is  on  the 
modern  revival  of  North  American 
indigenous  cultures. 

Mimi  Meng  Wright  lives  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
with  her  husband,  David,  and  5-year-old 
daughter,  Georgia.  Mimi  is  in  her  fourth  year 
of  teaching  seventh  and  eighth  grade  English 
at  Frontier  Middle  School  in  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
On  March  24,  Lisa  Pruss  Rafal  and  her 
family  welcomed  their  newest  addition,  Eliana 
Sage,  who  joins  her  big  brother,  Ethan,  4. 
Lisa  is  a busy  stay-at-home  mom  in  Scotch 
Plains,  N.J.,  where  she  serves  on  the  board 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Center  of  Central 
New  Jersey  and  is  a cabinet  member  of  the 
leadership  development  division  of  the  Jew- 
ish Federation  of  Central  New  Jersey. 
Congratulations  to  Beth  Anisman,  who 
married  Alex  Berzofsky  on  July  3.  Rochelle 
Tarlowe  was  in  attendance  and  Janet 
Alperstein  and  Elizabeth  Nanni  Roddy 
were  both  bridesmaids.  In  May,  Beth  took  on 
the  role  of  chief  administrative  officer  of 
Lehman  Brothers’  corporate  advisory  divi- 
sion, which  includes  legal,  compliance,  and 
audit.  There  she  remains  senior  real  estate 
counsel  to  the  firm.  After  moving  around 
New  York  City,  Beth  has  settled 
on  the  Upper  West  Side,  where  she’s 
very  happy. 

Ellen  Senker  Muss 
12  Stanton  Circle 
New  Rochelle,  NY  10804 
914-636-6492 
musspark@aol.  com 

Nazneen  Rahman 
30  West  87th  Street,  Apt.  3B 
New  York,  NY  10024-3533 
nazrahman@alum.  barnard.  edu 


which  must  mean  two  things:  1)  we're  all 
leading  busy,  productive  lives;  2)  another 
reunion  has  to  occur  soon  so  we  can  all 
catch  up  with  one  another  in  person. 

I spent  most  of  the  summer  in  South  Dakota 
with  my  fiance  and  his  family.  Mitch  and  I 
drove  our  two  dogs  and  cat  out  here  in  a 
Ford  Focus  packed  to  the  absolute  gills. 
Fortunately,  the  dogs  thought  we  were  just 
taking  a national  tour  of  “dog  parks”— what 
the  rest  of  us  would  refer  to  as  rest  stops.  It 
was  actually  much  more  pleasant  than  antici- 
pated. We  returned  to  the  New  York  City 
area  in  early  September  so  I could  start  my 
research  assistantship  with  the  National 
Academy  for  Excellent  Teaching,  and  to  work 
on  my  dissertation. 

Jennifer  Cohen  had  her  first  child,  a 
daughter  named  Shoshana  Danielle  Peck. 
When  Jennifer  was  seven-and-a-half-months 
pregnant,  she  and  her  husband  moved  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  her  husband’s  new  job.  She  plans  to  stay 
home  with  Shoshana  for  the  next  year.  She 
really  enjoys  their  time  together— since  she 
waited  a long  time  for  her! 

Please  send  me  your  news. 

Marci  Levy 

3 OWoodhull  Street,  Apt.  IF 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231 
917-626-1917 
marcilevy@lycos.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$15,948 

Participation  20% 

101  donors! 51 6 in  class 


Francesca  Giordano  Ferrara 
315  Birch  Parkway 
Wyckoff,  NJ  07481-2830 
201-560-1174 
francescaferrara@msn.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$33,335 

Participation  2 1 % 

100  donors/472  in  class 


I haven’t  heard  from  many  people  recently, 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$14,442 

Participation  22% 

97  donors/449  in  class 


Susan  Bartlett  received  her  doctor  of  vet- 
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erinary  medicine  degree  in  2003  from  Cor- 
nell University  and  is  currently  one  year 
through  Cornell’s  three-year  residency  in 
zoological  medicine. 

Joanna  Broughton  graduated  in  May 
from  The  New  School  with  a master’s 
degree  in  nonprofit  management.  She 
writes,  “It  took  me  three-and-a-half  years 
going  to  school  part-time  while  working 
full-time,  so  I am  very  excited  to  have  my 
free  time  back.  There  will  be  a few  glasses 
of  champagne  passed  around  to  mark  the 
occasion!”  She  also  signed  up  to  be  a 
team  leader  for  NYCares  and  will  oversee 
an  after-school  art  program  during  the 
school  year. 

Jessica  Claire,  her  husband,  Peter  Smith, 
and  her  daughter,  Roxanna  Eleanor,  8 
months,  live  in  Los  Angeles.  Jessica  writes 
that  she  “continues  to  teach  acting,  move- 
ment, voice,  speech,  and  dialects  to  actors 
on  a very  part-time  basis.  Mostly,  I'm 
enjoying  motherhood." 

Ann  T.  D’Apice  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
where  she  owns  a clothing  line  and 
boutique  called  Minnie  Wilde  (www.min- 
niewilde.com). 

Melissa  Harris  writes  that  she’s  a product 
manager  at  LeapFrog.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter  Odum,  spend  most  of  their 
time  playing  with  their  9-month-old  daugh- 
ter, Irene.  In  May  they  attended  the  wed- 
ding of  Joan  Obra  in  Kona,  Hawaii.  Melis- 
sa is  also  in  touch  with  Christian  Blair 
and  Kristina  Kipping.  She  tells  us  that 
Christian  lives  in  Napa,  Calif.,  and  works  as 
a veterinary  technician.  Kristina  is  in  nursing 
school  and  lives  in  Seattle  with  her  hus- 
band, Alessandro,  and  their  two  beautiful 
children,  Velia  and  Luca. 

Lena  Kim  writes  that  after  Barnard  she 
attended  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
completed  her  residency  in  ob/gyn  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco.  In 
June  she  married  Ted  Ruel,  a pediatrician 
with  whom  she  lives  in  Oakland.  She 
practices  medicine  at  Permanente  Medical 
Group’s  Hayward/Fremont  Medical 
Centers,  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

Carmencita  San  Miguel 
24  Bluebell  Street 
O'Connor,  Canberra  ACT  2602 
Australia 


61-2-6161-7922 
csanmiguel@alum.  barnard.  edu 

Gail-Ann  Bradshaw  Krieger 
3064  Manning  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90064 
310-839-9982 
gailann@alum.  barnard.  edu 


| A P Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

' .:)  | $30,275 

Tj  Participation  24% 

135  donors! 558  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$70,750 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 
Jennifer  Jensen;  Vice  President,  Eva  Ward; 
Fund  Chair,  Ronak  Kordestani;  Corre- 
spondents, Sarah  Feinberg  and  Samantha 
Nicosia  Rowan. 

We'd  like  to  thank  everyone  who  wrote  in 
over  the  past  few  weeks  and  passed 
along  news  at  reunion.  We  had  a great 
turnout  for  our  class  dinner— where  we 
exchanged  recipes,  wedding  tips,  and 
baby  pictures— and  other  reunion  events 
in  June.  The  list  of  our  newly  elected  class 
officers  is  at  the  head  of  this  column.  You 
can  now  send  your  news  to  me  or  Sarah 
Feinberg.  If  your  update  didn’t  make  it 
into  this  issue  of  Barnard,  look  for  it 
next  time. 

Margaret  (Maggie)  Sullivan  writes  to 
say  she’s  working  as  a family  practitioner 
near  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  a clinic  serving 
low-income  immigrants.  She  also  reported 
that  this  is  the  second  year  for  the  Wood- 
bury Cup,  a prize  for  Columbia’s  rowing 
dual,  in  memory  of  Melanie  Woodbury. 
Jennifer  Schwebei  Garrett  reports  that 
she  and  Johnson  Garrett  were  married  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  May  2005.  Jennifer 
still  works  at  MTV  International  in  the  ad 
sales  and  marketing  department.  Sophie 
Raven  graduated  from  New  York  Law 
School  in  May  2004,  and  is  now  practic- 
ing immigration  law.  Miriam  Drazen  Fox 
writes  that  she  got  married  last  summer. 
She  lives  in  TriBeCa  and  works  for  L’Oreal 
in  human  resources. 

Ritu  Goswamy  is  starting  a legal-servic- 
es program  at  Homeboy  Industries,  a job- 


development  program  for  at-risk  youth  and 
former  gang  members,  in  East  Los  Ange- 
les. Jessica  Margolis  Hamermesh,  who 
will  run  a marathon  with  Jill  Kaufman 
Bohrer  later  this  year,  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband,  Josh,  welcomed  their 
second  son,  Brad  Solomon.  He  joins  his 
brother,  Jacob. 

Danielle  Hessel  works  for  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  Wildlife  Conservation  Society. 

Rachel  Cooper  Ferguson  teaches  sec- 
ond grade  outside  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul, 
Minn.  She  married  Allan  Ferguson  in 
August  2005.  Arpita  Patel  completed  a 
fellowship  in  endocrinology  this  past  June. 
Adile  Istarki  received  a master’s  degree 
in  nationalism  and  ethnicity  from  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  now  works 
with  Monica  Alcala  Marquez  at  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  & 
Mental  Hygiene.  Monica  Mehta  lives  in 
the  San  Francisco  area  with  her  husband 
of  five  years,  Anand,  and  her  new  daugh- 
ter, Anokhi,  which  means  “unique”  in  Hin- 
di. Monica  says  that  she  just  finished  her 
master’s  from  UC  Berkeley  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Tricia  Redeker 
Hepner  just  moved  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  Tennessee  with  her  husband, 
Randy,  to  be  an  assistant  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville.  She’ll  continue 
researching  conflict  in  Northeast  Africa. 
We  have  a bunch  of  baby  announce- 
ments: Janet  Fu  McDevitt  is  enjoying  the 
best  of  two  worlds:  staying  home  with  her 
son,  Colin  Michael  McDevitt,  who  was 
born  on  March  7,  2005,  and  working  one 
day  a week  as  the  pastry  chef  at  a small 
restaurant  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Naomi 
Bloom  Wurtman  gave  birth  to  her  third 
child,  Liam  Joseph,  on  Nov.  20,  2005.  She 
and  her  husband  attended  Melissa 
Gallin’s  wedding  in  Venice  in  May. 
Melissa  Rachel  Goldwag  tells  us  that 
she  and  her  husband,  Gaby,  welcomed  a 
daughter,  Tamar  Tzipora,  in  April  in 
Jerusalem.  And  Diana  Sredni  reports 
that  she  and  her  husband,  David,  wel- 
comed their  son,  Aharon  Moshe,  on  April 
5.  Diana  still  works  in  a private  pediatric 
practice  in  Aventura,  Fla.  She  also  attend- 
ed the  wedding  of  Leah  Friedman  in 
February  and  saw  a number  of  old  friends, 
including  Amy  Stampler  Birman, 
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Adena  Gelb  Goldman,  Lisa  Budman 
Schopf,  Jennifer  Bielory  Slifkin,  and 
Debbie  Ulreich-Waltuch. 

Samantha  Nicosia  Rowan 
312  East  23rd  Street,  Apt.  4D 
New  York,  NY  1 001 0 
646-602-1727 
sam_nicosia@hotmail.com 

Sarah  Feinberg 
36  Bellvista  Road,  Apt.  36 
Brighton,  MA  02135 
617-501-9510 

sarahfeinberg@alum.  barnard.  edn 


10th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$17,522 

Participation  25% 

134  donors! 53 6 in  class 


It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  our  10th 
Reunion  is  just  around  the  corner,  May  31 
through  June  3,  2007.  Your  class  officers 
are  organizing  committees  to  plan  events, 
reunion  books,  and  more.  If  you  or  some- 
one you  know  is  interested  in  helping  with 
the  planning,  please  contact  me.  You  don't 
need  to  live  in  New  York  City  to  help.  I 
hope  that  you’ll  plan  to  attend. 

Melissa  Edmands  Marsh  reports  that 
she  and  her  husband  have  moved  from 
New  York  to  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  as  a distrib- 
uted worker  for  the  New  York-based 
interior  design  and  business-consulting 
firm  DEAW. 

Janna  Kohen  Lancaster,  her  husband, 
David,  and  their  daughter,  Gillian,  4,  would 
like  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their  son  and 
Gillian’s  brother,  Leo,  who  was  born  in 
August  2005.  They  live  in  Dallas  and  enjoy 
the  city  very  much. 

Diana  Musa  '98  recently  bumped  into  Ayo- 
dele  Green,  who  is  up  to  some  amazing 
things:  She  graduated  from  Temple  Med- 
ical School  in  2001  and  is  in  her  third  year 
of  a psychiatry  residency  at  Harlem  Hospi- 
tal. She's  the  regional  vice  president  of 
New  York  State  Committee  of  Interns  and 
Residents.  Ayodele  is  excited  about  being 
a member  of  the  board  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Physicians  for  National 


Health  Program.  She  also  won  the 
APA/SAMHSA  Fellowship  2006-07  and 
2007-08. 

Yonit  Malina  has  a small  private  practice 
in  Manhattan  and  is  the  clinic  director  at 
the  Summit  School,  a school  for  children 
with  special  needs. 

Joey  Kaiser  lives  in  New  York  and  recently 
changed  positions  at  the  international  law 
firm,  Greenberg  Traurig.  She's  now  the 
manager  for  marketing,  business  develop- 
ment, and  communications  for  their  New 
York  office. 

I’m  happy  to  announce  that  last  June  my 
husband,  Tadd,  and  son,  Noah,  3,  and  I 
welcomed  a baby  girl,  Penina  Rose,  into 
the  family. 

Please  send  me  your  news  and  let  me 
know  if  you'd  like  to  help  plan  reunion. 


study  at  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art  in 
Baltimore.  She's  a student  in  the  communi- 
ty arts  master's  program. 

Stephanie  Shestakow 
310  S.  New  Prospect  Road,  Apt.  11J 
Jackson,  NJ  08527-1906 
slshestakow@hotmail.  com 

Abby  Dye 

1 633  Bedford  Lane,  Apt.  7 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$22,377 

Participation  20% 

110  donors! 540  in  class 


Ronit  Siegel  Berger 
5511  Ettrick  Drive 
Houston,  TX  77035-4341 
713-283-5321 
rberger@alum.  barnard.  edu 


Jenny  Lee 

350  West  43rd  Street,  Apt.  23 D 
New  York,  NY  1 0036 
917-304-9137 
212-333-6415 
barnardclass99@yahoo.  com 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$17,577 

Participation  20% 

1 06  donors!526  in  class 


Christa  Maxant  got  married  in  April  on 
the  beach  in  St.  Lucia.  Annie  Washburn 
and  Randi  Levinson  Leigh  served  as 
bridesmaids.  Christa  purchased  a home  in 
Massachusetts  and  completed  one  year  of 
graduate  school  in  mental  health  counsel- 
ing. She  currently  works  as  a consultant  for 
a biomedical  consulting  firm.  Sarah  White 
completed  her  first  (of  many,  she  hopes) 
marathon  in  London,  England,  in  April.  She 
smashed  her  goal  of  four  hours  and 
endeavors  to  be  equally  successful  as  she 
makes  a career  move  from  teaching  to 
financial  services.  Sheera  Gefen  married 
Asael  Greenberg  on  May  21.  She's  a family 
lawyer  for  District  Council  37  in  New  York, 
teaches  an  undergraduate  class  in  busi- 
ness law  at  Touro  College,  and  acts  with 
New  York  City  theatre  groups  whenever 
time  allows. 

Esha  Janssens  received  the  Jacob  and 
Hilda  Blaustein  Scholarship  for  graduate 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$11,409 

Participation  19% 

113  donors! 597  in  class 


Stephanie  Woldenberg  graduated  with  a 
JD  from  Northeastern  University  School  of 
Law  and  moved  from  Boston  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  to  pursue  a master’s  in 
advanced  studies  in  international  humani- 
tarian law  at  the  University  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Humanitarian  Law/Centre  Universi- 
taire  de  Droit  International  Humanitaire. 
Sabina  Neem  lives  in  Philadelphia  and 
will  complete  a dual  master’s  in  social  work 
and  in  law  and  social  policy  at  Bryn  Mawr 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  and 
Social  Research.  She  works  at  the  Attic 
Youth  Center  serving  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgender,  and  questioning  youth.  She 
consults  with  the  Trans-homeless  Access 
Project  conducting  transgender  inclusion 
trainings  in  Philadelphia's  city-funded  shel- 
ters and  is  co-chair  of  the  mayor's  Task- 
force  on  Homeless  Services'  Sexual  and 
Gender  Minorities  Committee.  Sabina  is 
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Stay  informed  about  the  College  through  Barnard  Bits  & Bytes,  a monthly  newslet- 
ter featuring  news  and  notes  about  faculty  achievements,  alumnae,  campus  events, 
and  more.  To  receive  BB&B  visit  alum.barnard.edu/intouch 


also  a board  member  at  the  Leeway  Foun- 
dation, which  offers  grants  to  women  and 
trans  artists  who  do  art  for  social  change. 
Shirley  Abraham  is  a vice  president  at 
JPMorgan  Asset  Management  and  a CFA 
charterholder. 

Kathryn  Bezella  recently  moved  to 
Philadelphia  with  her  boyfriend.  She  got  to 
know  Pennsylvania  pretty  well  last  year 
when  she  hosted  a television  show  called 
Explore  PA  for  a regional  PBS  station.  This 
year  her  job  in  Pennsylvania  will  involve  less 
time  on  camera:  She’ll  be  an  admissions 
officer  for  undergraduate  admissions  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kristen  Broyles  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  School  of  Law  in  May 
2006.  Following  graduation,  she  began  a 
two-year  clerkship  with  the  Honorable  Fred 
A.  Hazouri  of  the  Fourth  District  Court  of 
Appeal  in  West  Palm  Beach. 

Robin  Campbell  performed  at  Lincoln 
Center  this  summer  in  the  new  opera 
Grendel,  directed  by  Julie  Taymor. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from  Barnard, 
Savannah  Eden  Greyrose  obtained  her 
master’s  degree  in  international  human 
rights  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  There  she  studied 
human  rights,  international  law,  and  devel- 
opment economics.  She’s  finishing  her  first 
year  as  a medical  student  at  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  After  graduat- 
ing, she  hopes  to  combine  her  two  degrees 
and  work  in  international  health  care,  par- 
ticularly in  developing  countries. 

Chloe  Martinez  completed  a master’s  in 
creative  writing  at  Boston  University.  In 
August,  she  married  Jamel  Velji.  They  live  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  where  they  are  each 
pursuing  a PhD  in  religious  studies. 
Stephanie  Schneider  Minkove  and  her 
husband,  Shackar,  welcomed  their  daugh- 
ter, Ella  Madeline,  in  November  2005.  Ella 
joins  her  brother,  Dan. 

Soivej  Schou  has  worked  full-time  for  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  since  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  Annenberg  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Journalism  in  May  2005.  A 
short  story  she  originally  wrote  at  Barnard 
was  published  in  an  anthology  of  women 
writers  put  out  by  Thunder’s  Mouth  Press. 
Wendy  Vividor  graduated  from  Harvard 
Business  School  in  June  2006. 


Bianca  Jordan 
83  Washington  Place,  Apt.  4R 
New  York,  NY  10011-9140 
biancaJordan@hotmail.  com 

Sherri  Kronfeld 

47  Saint  Nicholas  Avenue,  Apt.  5D 
New  York,  NY  1 0026 
646-642-9139 
shkronfeld@hotmail.  com 
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H 144  donors/ 542  in  class 

Five-Year  Comprehensive  Giving 

$64,080 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 

Jyoti  Menon;  Vice  Presidents,  Lauren 
Alexander  and  Suzanne  Balsam;  Fund 
Chair,  Christine  Senne;  Correspondent, 
Erinn  Smart;  Networking  Chair,  Migna 
Taveras;  Nominating  Chair,  Alison  Joseph; 
Reunion  Chair,  Lauren  Alexander. 

Our  5th  Reunion  was  wonderful! 

Samelys  Lopez  is  an  urban-planning  fel- 
low at  the  Manhattan  Borough  President’s 
Office.  She’s  pursuing  her  master’s  in 
urban  planning  at  New  York  University. 
Patricia  Baca  just  graduated  from  NYU 
with  a degree  in  social  work.  She’s 
currently  a supervisor  at  the  Jewish 
Childcare  Association. 

Marsha  Corchado  recently  competed  in 
a triathlon  and  did  very  well. 

Shuchi  Batra,  after  serving  as  associate 
articles  editor  for  the  American  University 
Law  Review  and  graduating  law  school 
there,  took  her  bar  exam  in  July. 

Audrey  Liu  just  finished  her  second  year 
of  studying  product  design  at  Art  Center 
College  of  Design  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  Last 
term  she  interned  at  Disney,  and  this  term 
she’s  working  on  a portable,  handheld 
projector. 

Migna  Taveras,  who  appeared  in  the  April 
2006  edition  of  Cosmopolitan  as  a model, 
recited  her  poem  “Persistence  Pays”  at  the 
Alumnae  of  Color  Dinner  during  reunion. 

Sugeni  Perez-Sadler  is  now  serving  as 
the  community  and  family  engagement 
director  at  Agenda  for  Children  Tomorrow. 


Last  year,  she  married  her  high  school 
sweetheart,  Jayshaun  Sadler. 

Veronica  Alvarez  is  about  to  begin  her 
second  year  at  Columbia's  SI  PA.  She's 
pursuing  a master  of  public  administration 
in  management  and  institutional  analysis 
and  education  policy.  She  spent  the  sum- 
mer as  a policy  and  research  intern  at  New 
Visions  for  Public  Schools. 

Yonina  Halpern  Gomberg  is  happy  to 
announce  the  birth  of  her  son,  Liam 
Halpern  Gomberg,  on  Oct.  1 2,  2005. 
Megan  Awerdick  is  a second-year  law 
student  at  Columbia  Law  School.  In  the 
four  years  between  Barnard  and  law 
school,  she  worked  for  the  New  York  City 
Council  and  for  Senator  Schumer. 
Congratulations  to  Colleen  O’Meara  and 
Teddy  Zeiss,  who  were  married  in  July  in 
California.  Alumnae  in  attendance  included 
Veronica  Alvarez,  Megan  Awerdick, 
Hannah  Brown,  Audrey  Liu,  Kathie 
Szabocsik,  and  myself. 

I live  in  Brooklyn  and  work  in  financial 
sales  for  Lord  Abbett.  I look  forward  to 
hearing  from  all  of  you,  so  please  keep  me 
posted  on  all  of  your  endeavors  and 
accomplishments. 

Erinn  L.  Smart 
415  Ar gyle  Road,  6B 
Brooklyn,  NY  11218 
erinnsmart@yahoo.  com 
917-669-3113 


5th  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$7,616 

Participation  19% 

102  donors! 536  in  class 


Believe  it  or  not,  it’s  been  nearly  five  years 
since  we  graduated.  How  time  flies!  We 
have  much  to  catch  up  on  at  reunion,  May 
31  through  June  3,  2007.  So  please  send 
me  updates  on  your  exciting,  fabulous  lives. 
Molly  Kelleher  Honig  writes,  “Andy 
Honig  (SEAS  ’02)  and  I were  married  this 
past  July.  We  are  now  living  in  England, 
where  I am  working  as  a teacher." 

Susan  Pulley  is  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
pursuing  studies  in  natural  medicine  and 
women’s  health.  She  has  just  returned  to 
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the  United  States  after  nearly  two  years  of 
travel  in  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Nadine  Haobsh 

432  Park  Avenue  South,  2nd  FI. 

New  York,  NY  10016 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$15,665 

Participation  23% 

129  donors! 573  in  class 


Eliza  Bang  loves  teaching  at  The  School 
at  Columbia  University.  In  May,  she 
received  her  master’s  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  cognitive  studies  in  educational 
practice.  On  Aug.  1 2,  she  married  David 
Chung  (SEAS  ’99)  and  is  taking  his  name. 
Bridesmaids  included  Carmen  Cardenas 
(CC  ’03),  Katie  Ledwell  '05,  Erika  Palmer 
Shen  '02,  Stefanie  Tsen  (CC  ’02),  and 
Ingrid  Yang  '01 . Many  classmates  attend- 
ed including  her  first-year  roommate,  Amy 
Fechter,  sophomore-year  roommate, 
Caroline  McHale,  and  Malika  Kapadia. 
Raquel  (Keli)  Tawil  Rifkin  and  her  hus- 
band, Judah  Rifkin  (CC  ’03),  celebrated 
their  third  anniversary  in  June.  On  July  19, 
their  first  child,  Lois  Claire  Rifkin,  7 lbs.  2 
oz.,  was  born.  She's  the  spitting  image  of 
her  daddy.  Keli  is  enjoying  her  maternity 
leave  but  looks  forward  to  going  back  to 
work.  For  two  years,  she's  been  working 
for  New  York-based  Chilewich,  where  she 
manages  production  for  the  flooring  and 
textile  product  lines. 

Henry  and  Mudge,  an  adaptation  of  Cyn- 
thia Rylant's  children’s  book  series,  with 
book  and  lyrics  by  Kait  Kerrigan  and 
music  by  Brian  Lowdermilk,  will  be  per- 
formed off-Broadway  at  the  Lucille  Lortel 
Theatre,  playing  Dec.  13,  2006,  through 
Jan.  21,  2007,  with  an  official  opening  on 
Dec.  1 8. 

On  June  17,  Angelique  Williams  married 
her  high  school  sweetheart,  Eric  Dawson, 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  beautiful  outdoor 
wedding,  which  was  officiated  by  Emily 
Sieracki,  was  attended  by  many  alumnae 
including  Michele  Cohen,  Lynn  Kozak, 
Sarah  Matteucci,  Kelly  McCreary, 
Morwarid  (Mari)  Nazary,  Erica 


Phillips,  Naomi  Touger,  Jennifer  Wal- 
ter, Megan  Wasserman,  Jessica  Wells 
'00,  and  Christine  Wood.  In  the  fall, 
Angelique  will  begin  her  graduate  studies 
in  urban  planning  at  Harvard. 

Kelly  McCreary  spent  July  in  Utah  at  the 
Sundance  Playwrights  Lab  working  on  a 
play  by  Marcus  Gardley. 

Ilyse  (Lisi)  Langer  is  attending  Cornell 
University’s  physician  assistant  program 
in  New  York  at  Weill  Medical  College 
this  fall. 

Rachel  Greer  Narvaez  graduated  from 
Columbia  Law  School  in  May.  In  March, 
she  married  Damian  Narvaez,  whom  she 
met  while  at  Barnard.  Naomi  Newman 
and  Amelia  Munger  were  bridesmaids. 
Rachel  and  her  husband  plan  to  travel 
around  the  world  and  live  in  Spain  next 
year  before  moving  permanently  to 
Rachel’s  hometown  of  Miami. 

Stella  Grizont  is  a brand  strategist  for 
Young  & Rubicam,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  advertising  agencies.  On  the 
weekends  she  collaborates  with 
LadiesWhoLaunch.com  and  helps  culti- 
vate creativity  and  entrepreneurship 
among  women. 

Stella  is  also  madly  in  love  and  moving  in 
with  her  beau. 

Kristin  Carlson  moved  west  and  works 
as  a marketing  and  art  director  at  a spa 
and  yoga  center,  and  at  a straw-bale 
home-building  company  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
She  enjoyed  seeing  Colleen  Cotter  '02 
and  Julia  Westerbeke  in  San  Francisco 
this  year. 

On  July  3,  Victoria  Sears  Goldman 

married  Jeremy  Goldman.  Six  classmates 
were  at  the  wedding:  Allison  Butterfass, 
Eva  Capili,  liana  Garon,  Caroline  Ng, 
Hattie  Quarnstrom,  and  Rosemary 
Sitler.  Victoria  is  in  her  third  year  of  a 
PhD  program  in  art  history  at  Princeton; 
her  focus  is  on  eighteenth-century  Italian 
prints  and  drawings.  The  magazine  of  the 
Lewis  Carroll  Society  of  North  America  is 
publishing  an  adaptation  of  her  Barnard 
senior  thesis,  “Evolution  of  a Dream-Child: 
Images  of  Alice  and  Changing  Concep- 
tions of  Childhood."  Victoria  and  Jeremy 
live  in  Plainsboro,  N.J.,  but  are  moving  to 
Manhattan  in  late  fall. 

On  Dec.  3,  2005,  Pauline  Alfred  married 
Jordan  Hirsch  (CC  ’01).  Many  of  their 


friends  from  Barnard  and  Columbia 
attended  including  Christina  Coiro, 
Julianna  Goldman,  Elizabeth  Hous- 
man,  Sarah  Housman,  and  Lisa 
Kessler. 

Alex  Otto 

526  North  Orlando  Avenue,  Apt.  103 
West  Hollywood,  CA  90048 
310-351-8816 
alexottol  @pacbell.  net 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$16,300 

Participation  20% 

112  donors! 548  in  class 


Christina  Saratsis  works  in  the  fashion 
department  of  Cosmopolitan  and  lives  in 
the  financial  district  of  Manhattan.  She’s 
close  with  Karen  Balonze,  who  works  at 
Columbia  University  Medical  Center  in  the 
neurobiology  and  behavior  department  and 
lives  in  Morningside  Heights.  Danika 
Pramik-Holdaway  moved  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  where  she  dances  with  a small  ballet 
company  and  teaches  dance  to  children. 
She  lives  with  her  boyfriend  and  their  cat. 
Laura  Riley  has  been  promoted  to  associ- 
ate manager  of  public  relations  at  Real 
Simple  magazine.  She  and  Clarence 
Forbes  were  married  in  Jamaica  this 
November. 

Hsiao-Yu  (Sherry)  Huang  is  an  assistant 
editor  at  Beliefnet.com,  a multifaith  religion 
news  Web  site.  She  still  keeps  in  touch 
regularly  with  her  first-year  roommate, 

Rosa  Sanchez,  as  well  as  two  close 
friends  she  met  during  orientation  week, 
Michelle  Perna  and  Weien  Zhou. 

Maggie  Mello 

1 425  Q Street,  NW,  Unit  B 

Washington,  DC  20009 

401-714-1439 

Maggie.  Mello@gmail.  com 
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Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$7,964 

Participation  25% 

123  donors! 494  in  class 
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Barnard  Online 
Community 


Stay  in  touch  with  classmates  and  other  alumnae  through  the  online  community.  Share  your  views  and  personal 
experiences,  find  long-lost  classmates  in  the  directory,  advertise  your  business  or  service,  and  take  advantage  of 
Barnard’s  permanent  e-mail  forwarding  service.  Just  connect  by  visting  www.barnard.edu/alum 


Tracey  Abner 

267  North  Wilton  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA  1 91 39-141 7 

215-747-7016 

tabnerl  @gmail.  com 

1st  Reunion  May  31  - June  3,  2007 


Barnard  Fund  Gifts 

$8,017 

Participation  59% 

348  donors/586  in  class 


Class  Officers  2006-201 1 : President, 
Maryangela  Moutoussis;  Vice  President, 
Elizabeth  Summers;  Treasurer,  Tiffany 
Moadel;  Networking  Chair,  Nicole  Tsang; 
Nominating  Chair,  Jennifer  Sokoler. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Younger  Women's  Task 
Force  (YWTF)  announced  the  2006  Alexis 
Geneva  Knox  Fellowship  in  support  of 
Younger  Women’s  Leadership,  Scholarship, 
and  Advocacy.  The  Fellowship  is  named  in 
honor  of  Alexis  (Lexie) 

Geneva  McNaughton  Knox,  who  passed 
away  on  April  1 7 as  a result  of  a car  acci- 
dent. It  was  established  by  a group  of  her 
friends  and  the  Class  of  2006,  which 
decided  to  designate  a portion  of  their 
senior  gift  funds  to  that  effort. 

Born  on  Sept.  27,  1 983,  in  Enid,  Okla., 
Alexis,  a women’s  studies  major,  participat- 
ed in  the  elite  Centennial  Scholarship  pro- 
gram, was  a two-time  recipient  of  the 
Barnard  Student  Government  Leadership 
Award,  a member  of  Columbia’s  Sexual 
Misconduct  Committee,  and  worked  for  the 
Sanctuary  for  Families.  Among  the  many 


testaments  to  Alexis’  ability  are  her  selec- 
tion to  attend  the  YWTF  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  becoming  the  regional 
director  for  the  New  York  chapter  of  YWTF, 
her  internship  for  Hillary  Clinton,  and  her 
job  as  an  assistant  at  the  Ms.  Foundation 
for  Women.  Besides  speaking  French  and 
Italian  fluently  and  playing  the  piano,  violin, 
and  oboe,  Alexis  was  an  avid  horseback 
rider  and  a writer  of  short  stories.  On  May 
1 , the  Barnard  Student  Writers  dedicated 
a reading  from  their  own  works  to  Alexis' 
memory,  it  was  Alexis'  hope  to  one  day 
establish  a women’s  center  in 
Ashville,  Okla. 

Alexis  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Susan,  her 
father,  Alec,  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  as 
well  as  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins.  She  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all  of 
her  family  and  friends.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  may  be  sent  in  Alexis’  name  to 
Barnard,  Office  of  Development, 
212-854-2943. 

Jill  Donenfeld  tells  us  that  she  started  her 
own  company  just  days  following  gradua- 
tion. After  being  a personal  chef  to  pay  her 
way  through  college,  Jill  decided  to  turn  her 
work  into  her  business  by  founding  The 
Dish’s  Dishes  (www.thedishsdishes.com). 
She  writes,  “A  Culinista™  (my  word  for  per- 
sonal chef)  will  plan  a weekly  menu,  shop 
for  the  groceries,  and  come  to  your  house 
once  a week  to  prep  the  dishes.  She  will 
leave  you  with  a fully  stocked  refrigerator  of 
pret-a-manger  cuisine  labeled  for  your  con- 
venience, a clean  kitchen,  a weekly  ‘dish’ 
newsletter,  and  a wine  of  the  week  if  you 
request  it.  All  my  chefs  are  graduates  of 
culinary  school." 


In  Memoriam 

1919  Pauline  Manley,  Jan.  1 , 2000 
1924  Dorothy  Kraus  Davis,  July  31 , 2006 

Lillian  Milgram  Schapiro,  Sept.  6,  2006 

1929  Caroline  Relyea  Brown,  June  11, 2006 
Heloise  Hough,  July  25,  2004 

1930  Rosine  Ludwig  Krahmer,  June,  12,  2006 

1933  Helen  Heiman,  Nov.  13,  2003 
Dorothy  Sachs  Isenman,  Aug.  29,  2006 
Elizabeth  Armstrong  Wood,  March  23,  2006 

1934  Gertrude  Lally  Scannell,  Aug.  24,  2006 

1935  Lucy  Welch  Mazzeo,  April  14,  2006 

1936  Ruth  Day  Moser,  April  27,  2006 
Anna  Goddard  Potter,  July  18,  2006 

1937  Jessie  Casaux  Budd,  Nov.  30,  2005 
Ruth  Dietz  Churchill,  April  24,  2006 
Martha  Reed  Coles,  May  2,  2006 
Ottilie  Schroeder  Disbrow,  June  24,  2006 
Theresa  Alexander  Hamilton,  June  5,  2001 
Catherine  Owens  Kirkpatrick,  Jan,  1, 2001 
Anna  Boeckman  Petlewski,  Dec.  12,  2004 
Mary  Van  Pelt,  Nov.  28,  2004 

1939  Phyllis  Dunbar,  June  29,  2006 
Martha  Krehbiel  Lane,  May,  7,  2006 

1940  Helen  Burkheimer  Gardiner,  Feb.  4,  2006 
Rosalie  Hoyt,  July  25,  2006 

1941  Adeline  Bostelmann  Higgins,  June  30,  2006 
Dorothy  Sharley  Riley,  June  13,  2003 
Elizabeth  Koenig  Van  Bergen,  Oct  3,  2005 

1942  Dorothy  Sherman  Caswell,  Oct.  5,  2005 
Bella  Strauss,  Aug.  2,  2002 

1943  Joan  Walsh  Miller,  May  9,  2006 
Diane  Keedwell  Papert,  July  13,  2006 

1944  Marjorie  Greider  Harrison,  Dec.  5,  2005 
Dolores  Pember  Vogeler,  June  3,  2005 

1945  Joan  Wright  Goodman,  April  29,  1998 
Florence  Bigelow  Schaff,  Jan.  26,  2001 
Claudia  Haines  Warner,  July  29,  2006 

1947  Helen  Coupe  Herndon,  July,  15,  2001 
Elizabeth  Smith  Washer,  Oct.  10,  2005 
1949  Jeanne  Kocyan  Filar,  Dec.  28,  2005 
Lois  Soons  Porro,  July  25,  2006 

1951  Margaret  Thatcher  Bowman,  Oct.  10,  2005 

1952  Gabrielle  Saenger  Bublitz,  Jan.  1 , 2005 
Jane  Langlais  Crystal,  Feb.  7,  2006 
Norma  Chasin  Heiman,  April,  24,  2006 
Janice  Pries,  July  14,  2006 

1953  Mary  Motto  Robertson,  July  17,  2006 

1954  Rhoda  Greene  Neiman,  July  26,  2006 

1955  Joyce  Seidman  Shankman,  July  17,  2006 
1960  Jeanne  Kaye  Fingerhut,  Jan.  1,  1996 

1969  Anne  Farber,  May,  26,  2006 
Ida  Onorato,  May  31 , 2006 

1970  June  Corwin,  May  4,  2006 
1987  Shaindy  Rudoff,  June  8,  2006 
1996  Barbara  Andoh,  Jan.  1, 2006 
1999  Jennifer  Sivinski,  Aug.  10,  2006 
2001  Patty  Chiu,  Aug.  27,  2006 


Parents,  do  we  have 
your  e-mail  address? 

With  it,  we  can  send  you:  monthly 
e-newsletters;  invitations  to  regional 
events;  college-wide  notices  and 
updates;  and  campus  events  listings. 
Keep  us  posted,  so  we  can  keep  you 
posted.  Send  name  and  e-mail  address 
to  parents@barnard.edu  or  call 
212.854.2001. 
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Alumnae  Association  News 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  Barnard  College 
was  established  in  1895  to  support  the 
College  and  to  connect  more  than 
30,000  Barnard  graduates  around  the  world. 


ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE 

President  and  Alumnae  Trustee 

Lisa  Phillips  Davis  76 

Alumnae  Trustees 

Janet  Williams  Helman  '56 
Eileen  Moy  73 
Nancy  Kung  Wong  '62 

Vice  President 

Myrna  Fishman  Fawcett  70 

Directors-at-Large 

Marcia  Zylber  Gordon  77 
Lilly  Weitzner  Ickson  88 
Pola  Auerbach  Rosen  63 

Treasurer 

Elizabeth  Yeh  Singh  '88 


CHAIRPERSONS, 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Barnard  Fund 

Susan  Ladner  73 

Bylaws 

Monika  Krizek  Griffis  '83 

Careers 

Rebecca  Amitai  79 

Communications 

Dana  Points  '88 

Fellowships 

Judith  Daynard  Boies  '59 

Leadership  Council 

Linda  Sweet  '63 

Regional  Networks 

Myra  Greenspoon  Kovey  '65 

Reunion 

Deborah  Newman  Shapiro  79 

Young  Alumnae 

Jyoti  Menon  01 


ALUMNAE  AFFAIRS 

Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement 

Cameran  Mason 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

Marylin  Chin  74 

Senior  Associate  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

Vanessa  Corba  '96 

Manager  of  Regional  Alumnae  Programs 

Alice  Eckstein  '99 

Manager  of  Reunion  and  Leadership  Council 

Erin  Fredrick  01 

Project  Continuum  Coordinator 

Annette  Stramesi  Kahn  '67 

Financial  Fluency  Planning  Coordinator 

Christina  Shin  '84 


Letter  From 

The  AABC  President 


Dear  Alumnae, 

I am  sometimes  asked,  What  exactly  is  the  AABC?  Every  alumna  is  a 
member  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Barnard  College  (AABC). 
The  AABC  umbrella  includes  reunion  classes;  regional  clubs;  life- 
stage  programming  such  as  Young  Alumnae,  Alma  Maters  (mother’s 
groups),  and  Project  Continuum  (age  50+  groups);  Smart  Women, 
Smart  Money  Financial  Mastery  series;  career  and  professional 
groups;  Barnard  Fellowship  awards;  mentoring  for  current  students; 
and  this  magazine. 

Typically,  the  summer  and  fall  months  are  dedicated  to  planning 
our  programs  for  the  upcoming  academic  year.  This  year  we  are 
taking  a more  strategic  view.  The  leadership  of  the  AABC  and  the 
Alumnae  Affairs  staff  are  in  the  process  of  reflecting  on  our  mission, 
programming,  and  the  ways  we  engage  alumnae  to  ensure  we 
remain  a valuable,  innovative  organization  that  connects  all  Barnard 
women  to  the  College  and  to  each  other. 

I welcome  your  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  how  we  can  do  this 
even  better.  Please  contact  me  at  alumnaeaffairs@barnard.edu. 

Regards, 

Lisa  Phillips  Davis  76 

AABC  President 


Vote  on  Revised  Alumnae 
Association  Bylaws 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Barnard  College  (AABC)  was  incorporated  in 
1901  and  currently  has  a membership  of  30,000  Barnard  alumnae  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world.  An  elected,  volunteer  alumnae 
Board  of  Directors  provides  leadership  and  representation  to  the  alumnae 
body.  The  Alumnae  Association’s  Bylaws  are  meant  to  serve  as  a contractu- 
al roadmap  for  how  the  AABC  is  organized  and  functions.  After  an  exten- 
sive review  and  comment  process,  the  Bylaws  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  suggested  revisions  to  the  Bylaws  as  a step  towards  modern- 
izing and  strengthening  this  document,  as  well  as  making  it  more  readable 
and  accessible.  Alumnae  will  vote  on  the  revised  Bylaws  during  Leadership 
Council  in  November.  Any  alumna  who  would  like  to  receive  the  full  text 
of  the  proposed  bylaws  can  request  a copy  by  calling  the  Alumnae  Affairs 
office  at  212-854-2005. 
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Alumnae  Connections 
to  the  Class  of  2010 


Daughters 

Alana  R.  Adler 

Jacalyn  Skydell  Adler  ’77 

Elisheva  S.  Beilin 

Marcy  A.  Goldstein  ’81 

Lindsay  A.  Griffith 

Jacqueline  McEwen  Griffith  ’77 

Shinhwa  Hong 

Nina  Hong  ’85 

Nancy  K.  Huemer 

Laura  Hansen  Huemer  ’83 

Danielle  R.  Jakob 

Audrey  Prager  ’70 

Devora  Labaton 

Emily  Friedman  Labaton  ’74 

Misha  Y.  Lee 

Heimi  Yoon  Lee  ’82 

Esther  M.  Levine 

Syma  Shulman  Levine  78 

Skyler  R.  Mann 

Stephanie  Rifkinson  Mann  73 

Kate  0.  Miles 

Martha  Baer  ’83 

Amanda  R.  Miller 

Sandra  Glick  Miller  78 

Lillian  C.  Miller 

Semadar  Barzel  77 

Rosa  M.  Pasculli 

Robyn  Goldowski  ’84 

Jennifer  L.  Pesin 

Donna  Kuhn  Pesin  ’81 

Joy  H.  Resmovits 

Fern  Block  Resmovits  79 

Nina  R.  Roth 

Ruth  Tepler  Roth  76 

Kathleen  Wang 

Becky  Liu  '90  (Sze  Kwan  Becky  Liu) 

Granddaughters 

Talia  0.  Berkowitz 
Emily  P.  Cheesman 
Laura  J.  Diefenbach 
Katherine  F.  Geoghegan 
Rachel  C.  Gordon 
Madeleine  R.  Gyory 
Sydney  W.  Kump 


Natalie  S.  Lopez-Barnard 
Elena  K.  Mayer 
Ada  W.  Potter 
Emma  E.  Siesfeld 


Tova  Hellerman  Bulow  '52 

Emily  O’Connor  Pernice  '46 

Martha  Kahle  '50 

Susan  Harris  Ginsberg  '51 

Hilda  Kott  Mason  '40 

Tamara  Rippner  Casriel  '55 

Marjorie  Eberly  Steitz  '49  (grandmother) 

Marion  Stevens  Eberly  '17  (great  grandmother) 
Nancy  Eberly  MacClintock  '44  (aunt) 

Helen  Stevens  Stoll  '18  (aunt) 

Carolyn  Mapel  Barnard  '62 
Lenore  Self  Katkin  ’54 
Virginia  Bloedel  Wright  ’51 
Anne  MacDonald  Thomas  ’49 


Sisters 

Katherine  Y.  Chang 
Nicolette  A.  Cocco 
Stephanie  L.  Curtis 
Puja  Dave 
Kavitha  A.  Davidson 
Nancy  T.  Elshami 
Kara  G.  Fields 
Laura  M.  Greene 
Jenna  K.  Hovel 
Annie  L.  Kennington 
Sabina  Khan 
Annette  A.  LaRocco 
Alicia  K.  Lui 
Nicole  J.  Mizrahi 
Anne  E.  Norrick 
Gizem  Ozcelik 
Jacqueline  A.  Palmore 
Jessica  J.  Ruiz 
Laila  Selim 
Ruchi  D.  Shah 
Amanda  G.  Stoffel 
Linda  M.  Suen 
Sandra  B.  Susser 


Christine  Chang  ’06 
Ashley  Cocco  ’06 
Elizabeth  Curtis  ’05 
Purvi  Dave  ’06 
Preeti  Davidson  '00 
Samah  Elshami  ’96 
Robin  Fields  ’07 
Carolyn  Greene  ’07 
Lauren  Hovel  ’08 
Jessica  Kennington  '06 
Sarah  Khan  ’03 
Michelle  LaRocco  ’04 
Amanda  Lui  ’08 
Adele  Mizrahi  '05 
Martha  Norrick  ’07 
Guzey  Ozcelik  ’08 
Kara  Palmore  '07 
Angelina  Ruiz  ’08 
Samah  Selim  '86 
Megha  Shah  ’05 
Laura  Stoftel  ’08 
Ida  Hui  Suen  ’08 
Laurie  Susser  ’02 


2007-08 

Fellowships 

The  AABC  has  supported  scholastic  excel- 
lence for  more  than  30  years  by  annually 
awarding  fellowships  for  graduate  study. 

To  date,  nearly  150  alumnae  have  been 
named  fellows  in  a wide  range  of  fields. 
These  women  represent  Barnard’s  best  and 
brightest.  One-year  grants  are  awarded  to 
alumnae  who  show  a clear  interest  in  a field 
of  study,  demonstrate  strong  motivation  and 
potential  for  accomplishment,  and  present 
a creative  approach  to  their  work  and  a 
willingness  to  explore  uncharted  territory. 
Applications  for  2007-08  awards  are  due 
Monday,  Dec.  4,  2006;  they  are  available  at 
the  Vagelos  Alumnae  Center  and  online  at 
http://alum.barnard.edu/fellowship. 
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Barnard 

Travel  II  II 
Program  1LJJ 

Journey  of  the  Czars  / June  24  - July  7,  2007 
Modern  Russia  is  a celebration  of  past  wealth  and  poten- 
tial for  the  future.  From  the  venerable  cities  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  to  the  forested  islands,  vast  lakes,  and 
quaint  lifestyles  of  rural  Russia,  this  cruise  along  the 
Volga,  Svir,  and  Neva  Rivers  takes  you  beyond  tourism’s 
reach  and  provides  a fascinating  perspective  on  Russia’s 
past  and  present. 

Danube  and  the  Habsburg  / July  7 - 17,  2007 
Travel  through  the  heart  of  Central  Europe,  once  the 
realm  of  Habsburg  Emperors.  Here,  in  a land  of  both 
manmade  and  natural  beauty,  soaring  Gothic  cathedrals 
tower  above  medieval  cities,  ornate  Baroque  churches 
look  out  over  peaceful  country  towns,  and  the  Danube 
and  Vitava  rivers  carve  their  way  through  lush  hills,  val- 
leys, vineyards,  and  forests. 

The  Barnard  Travel  Program  allows  alumnae  to  combine  learning  and 
pleasure  through  domestic  and  international  travel.  The  travel-study  expe- 
rience often  is  enriched  by  the  participation  of  Barnard  faculty  members. 
For  more  information  call  the  Barnard  Travel  Program  toll-free  at  800-417- 
1127,  or  e-mail  us  at  travel@alum.barnard.edu. 


The  Candidate 

A budding  public  service  career  is  launched  with  an  internship  grant 


By  DEBRA  HILBORN 


Seed  money  generally  is  used  to 
launch  a business.  But  for  Barnard 
senior  Martha  Norrick,  seed  money 
from  an  internship  grant  funded  by 
alumnae  helped  to  launch  her  bud- 
ding public  service  career.  As  Norrick 
sees  it,  the  grant,  along  with  the 
financial  aid  she  has  received,  have 
enabled  her  “to  do  so  much  more 
here  than  I ever  would  have  been  able 
to  do  elsewhere.” 

As  a first-year,  Norrick  planned 
to  study  political  science  and  writing; 
she  considered  a career  in  journalism. 
But  at  the  end  of  her  second  year,  she 
was  rejected  for  a National  Public 
Radio  internship.  In  a scramble  to 
fill  her  summer,  she  learned  of  an 
internship  opening  in  New  York  Con- 


gressman Jerrold  Nadler’s  office. 
Norrick  figured  her  chances  were 
slim  to  none.  Still,  she  applied,  and 
ultimately  she  got  the  job. 

That  then  led  to  the  call  Norrick 
received  last  winter  from  Nadler’s 
chief  of  staff  asking  if  she  could  work 
on  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
campaign  of  Linda  Rosenthal  for  the 
67th  Assembly  District.  “As  soon  as 
classes  were  over,  I’d  go  to  the  cam- 
paign office  and  stay  until  1 0 or  1 1 
p.m.,  then  was  up  at  6 a.m.  to  work 
the  subways,”  Norrick  says.  Rosenthal 
won  the  election,  thanks  in  part  to 
the  efforts  of  volunteers  like  Norrick. 
“One  thing  I’ve  learned  is  that  gov- 
ernment pretty  much  runs  on  interns 
and  volunteers.” 


Before  leaving  for  Albany,  Linda 
Rosenthal  asked  Norrick  to  work  in 
her  NYC  district  office  as  an  unpaid 
summer  intern.  It  would  have  been 
tough,  had  it  not  been  for  an  alum- 
nae- and  donor-sponsored  internship 
grant  that  enabled  Norrick  to  stay  in 
the  city.  “The  money  bought  my  gro- 
ceries and  kept  me  in  acceptable 
work  clothes,”  she  says.  “I  would  have 
lost  out  on  many  opportunities  if  I 
hadn’t  been  able  to  stay  in  the  city.” 

Norrick’s  time  this  semester  is 
divided  between  Community  Board 
No.  9,  which  she  was  appointed  to  as 
a board  member  by  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough President  Scott  Stringer  last 
April,  and  developing  her  thesis, 
which  will  reflect  her  political  involve- 
ment (her  plans  for  the  future  include 
working  on  a 2008  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  applying  to  and  attending 
law  school).  “I’m  thinking  about 
examining  the  context  in  which  a 
New  York  woman  politician,  like 
Shirley  Chisholm  or  Bella  Abzug,  was 
able  to  build  a coalition  to  become 
elected  at  a time  when  women  rarely 
achieved  public  office,”  she  says.  “I 
think  there’s  something  unique  in 
New  York  that  made  it  happen  here 
more  easily  than  it  would  have  hap- 
pened in  a less  progressive  place. 

New  York  politics  is  its  own  game; 
once  you’ve  played  it,  I think  you  can 
pretty  much  handle  anything.” 
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Sharing  a Legacy 

Binta  Brown  ’95  continues  a family  tradition 


This  past  fiscal  year,  The  Barnard 
Fund  raised  $5.33  million*.  One  of 
the  donors  contributing  to  that  total  is 
Binta  Brown  ’95,  who  also  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  Law  School,  an 
attorney,  and  a member  of  Senator 
Hillary  Clinton’s  New  York  Finance 
Committee  (Brown  chairs  several 
reelection  campaign  subcommittees). 
She  is  committed  to  giving  something 
back  to  Barnard,  and  here  Brown 
shares  her  thoughts  about  why  giving 
back  is  so  important. 

Why  do  you  support  The  Barnard  Fund? 
First,  it’s  pride  in  the  school — I want 
Barnard  to  be  the  best  it  can  be  and 
an  option  for  everyone  who  qualifies. 
That  requires  money,  and  tuition 
doesn’t  get  you  there.  Some  of  us  are 
very  fortunate,  our  parents  or  grand- 
parents cover  it.  For  others,  that’s  not 
possible.  If  I can  do  something  to 
help,  I want  to  do  it.  When  you’ve 
received  a lot,  you  have  to  give  back. 


If  every  single  graduate  gave,  it  would 
be  a phenomenal  thing. 

When  did  you  first  start  making  gifts 
to  Barnard? 

I think  with  my  first  paycheck  after 
law  school — the  minute  I started  to 
earn  my  own  money,  I started  mak- 
ing pledges.  It’s  been  a part  of  what 
I do  since  I was  22  years  old.  I really 
do  believe  you  can’t  take  it  with  you. 

When— and  where— did  you  learn  about 
philanthropy? 

My  parents  and  grandparents  have 
always  been  extremely  generous.  My 
maternal  grandmother  was  not  a 
wealthy  woman  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination — nonetheless  she  found 
a way  to  give  something  every  single 
month  to  someone  who  needed  it 
more.  After  she  passed  way,  I went 
through  her  journals  and  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  she  consistently  gave 
to  a variety  of  organizations,  giving 


what  she  could.  I’ll  give  about  20 
percent  of  my  income  every  year. 
Also,  my  father  grew  up  in  New 
Orleans,  and  by  black  New  Orleans 
standards,  his  family  was  wealthy. 

His  parents  always  had  their  door 
open  for  people  who  were  in  need. 
So,  I’ve  just  been  surrounded  by 
generosity — I had  it  as  a lesson. 
Intellectually  and  morally,  giving  is 
something  I understand. 

What  are  the  goals  you’ve  set  for  your- 
self with  respect  to  giving  to  Barnard? 
I’m  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  a five- 
year  pledge  I made  to  The  Barnard 
Fund  in  2005.  I picked  a number  I 
thought  tied  in  nicely  with  being  out 
of  school  for  1 0 years.  Ultimately,  I’d 
love  to  endow  a scholarship  for  a 
really  smart  and  accomplished 
young  woman  who  doesn’t  qualify 
for  financial  aid,  but  for  whom  com- 
ing here  would  be  a real  financial 
burden.  There  are  a lot  of  very  spe- 
cial women  out  there  who  can  some- 
times fall  between  the  cracks.  I want 
Barnard  to  be  available  to  a broad 
constituency  of  women. 

What  do  you  say  to  all  alumnae  about 
the  importance  of  supporting  the 
College? 

In  my  view,  giving  isn’t  at  the  level 
that  it  should  be.  I’m  lucky  in  that 
giving  always  was  a part  of  my 
upbringing.  That’s  not  true  for 
everyone — there  are  lots  of  people 
who  are  simply  trying  to  get  by. 

We  need  to  do  a better  job  of  edu- 
cating everyone  on  the  importance 
of  giving — it’s  incumbent  on  us  all. 

— Staff 

* Giving  totals  for  each  class  year,  as 
well  as  rates  of  participation  per  class, 
are  detailed  in  the  Class  Notes  section, 
starting  on  page  30. 
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been  hearing  about  the  “boy  crisis.” 

According  to  education  policy  ana- 
lyst Sara  Mead,  who  was  quoted  in  the 
July  article,  such  chatter  reflects  a general 
uneasiness  about  women  being  out  in 
front  in  any  important  arena.  It  also  sup- 
ports the  notion  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  zero-sum  decision  to  be  made  about 
helping  girls  or  helping  boys.  Moreover, 
as  Mead  told  the  Times , all  this  talk  of  a 
“crisis  for  boys”  hides  a basic,  persistent 
pattern.  “Even  if  you  control  for  the  field 
they’re  in,  boys  right  out  of  college  make 
more  money  than  girls,”  Mead  observed. 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  No  matter  how 
diligendy  girls  and  young  women  work  to 
excel  in  high  school  and  college,  they 
quickly  confront  the  lingering  societal 
obstacles  to  equality  and  fair  pay,  and 
eventually  find  their  access  blocked  to 
leading  posts  in  business,  the  professions, 
and  national  politics.  According  to  another 
report  released  this  summer,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  although 
undergraduate  enrollment  is  now  57per- 
cent  female — because  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  women  among  Hispanic,  low- 
income  white,  and  older  students — men 
still  outnumber  women  in  law  school  as 
well  as  in  master  of  science,  MBA,  and 
noneducation  doctoral  degree  programs. 

When  the  Equal  Pay  Act  was  passed 
in  1963,  women  earned  an  average  of  59 
cents  on  the  dollar  earned  by  men.  Now, 
more  than  four  decades  later,  equal  pay  is 
still  elusive  and  women  are  earning  about 
77  cents  on  that  dollar — some  progress, 
but  clearly  not  enough. 

The  least  progress  has  been  made  at 
the  top,  where  economic  and  political 
power  is  concentrated.  According  to  Cat- 
alyst, a research  and  advisory  organiza- 
tion, women  held  only  14.7  percent  of  the 
board  seats  at  Fortune  500  companies  in 
2005.  The  situation  in  government  is  just 
as  bad:  Of  the  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  70  are  women, 
and  of  our  country’s  100  Senators,  only 
14  are  women. 

For  women’s  colleges,  a high  priority 
is  to  prepare  women  for  leadership  and 
hasten  the  day  when  pay  is  equal,  the 
policies  of  government  and  business  ade- 


quately support  women  in  the  workplace 
and  the  obligations  of  family  life,  and 
those  long-enduring  “old  boys’  clubs” 
have  passed  completely  into  history. 

Here  at  Barnard  we  are  building  the 
Barnard  Leadership  Initiative,  a venture 
that  embraces  a host  of  interrelated  com- 
ponents: courses  in  entrepreneurship, 
political  decision-making,  business  organ- 
ization and  other  germane  subjects,  as 
well  as  the  capstone  “Interdisciplinary 
Senior  Seminar  in  Public  and  Private 
Enterprise”;  skills  workshops;  alumnae 
mentoring  programs;  internships;  student 
organizations;  visiting  speakers  series,  and 
more.  Inspiring  this  ambitious  undertak- 
ing is  our  vision  of  nothing  less  than  full 
gender  equality  in  the  leadership  ranks  of 
every  social  arena.  The  Initiative  is  care- 
fully designed  to  enable  students  to 
become  innovative,  responsible,  authorita- 
tive, and  ethical  front-rank  leaders  in 
business,  government,  public  service,  and 
the  nonprofit  sector. 

I predict  that  this  initiative  itself  will 
soon  be  hot  news  in  higher  education. 
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group  called  TAB,  and  I doubt  anyone 
would  have  seen  the  need  for  such  a 
group.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  I wonder 
how  Barnard  will  handle  the  first  case  of 
a student  who  transitions  to  male,  and  the 
first  application  from  a student  who  was 
born  in  a male  body  but  identifies  as 
female  and  lives  as  a woman.  I have  faith 
that  both  Barnard  and  the  students  will 
be  up  to  the  challenge. 

My  condolences  to  Victorine’s  fami- 
ly, and  my  congratulations  to  Skyler. 

Sarah  Rose  Werner  79 
Saint  John,  NB,  Canada 

A LIFE  MORE  ORDINARY 

It  was  a refreshing  change  to  read  Susan 
Romano’s  personal  story  in  the  spring 
issue.  Too  often  the  focus  is  on  women 
whose  achievements  are  of  the  profes- 
sional and/or  academic  kind,  while 
ignoring  the  achievements  of  those  alum- 
nae who  have  been  personally  challenged 
in  other  ways. 

I think  there  are  many  in  the 


Barnard  community  who  are  silent 
because  their  achievements  seem  to  fall 
short  when  compared  to  the  careers  of 
their  peers.  Kudos  to  Susan  Romano  ’83 
for  sharing  her  story  with  us. 

Judith  Prager-Berkowitz  ’81 
Jerusalem,  Israel 


CORRECTIONS 

The  price  of  the  paperback  Eating  as  I Go: 
Scenes  from  America  and  Abroad  by 
Doris  (Platzker)  Friedensohn  was  left  out  of 
the  summer  books  listing.  It  is  $25. 
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Falls.  Everyone  watched  the  lectern 
group’s  PowerPoint  presentation  on  sub- 
jects including  taxation,  federal  and  local 
budget  priorities,  legislation,  and  court 
rulings.  Then  the  class  broke  up  into 
small  subgroups,  still  assigned  to  Man- 
hasset  or  Glens  Falls,  to  assess  policies 
like  student-based  budgeting. 

While  participating  in  a group  that 
leads  a single  class  session,  each  student 
in  the  class  must  submit  weekly  responses 
to  the  assigned  reading,  complete  a 
research  paper  that  includes  the  design  of 
a field  study,  critique  a related  social-sci- 
ence journal  article,  and  write  reviews  of 
six  other  pertinent  sources. 

“We  want  students  to  understand 
education  as  social  scientists  would,  and 
to  think  about  which  pedagogical  meth- 
ods might  be  effective  in  an  urban  class- 
room,” Stillman  says.  “We  want  them  to 
see  themselves  as  educators  and  public 
intellectuals  who  are  committed  to  mak- 
ing schools  more  socially  just.” 

That  is  exactly  how  Meredith  Hill 
’07  sees  herself.  She  is  majoring  in  theatre 
while  earning  her  teaching  certification, 
and  says  she  is  interested  in  “education 
reform  through  the  arts.”  She  took  the 
course  last  year.  “When  I teach  now,  I 
hear  other  teachers  talking  about  issues 
I’ve  studied  in  depth.  This  course  gives 
you  a strong  foundation  for  teaching  in 
New  York  by  making  you  really  aware  of 
the  current  theories  and  policies  guiding 
the  education  system  in  this  city.” 


■ 
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is  required  every  week;  longer  papers  are 
due  at  midterm  and  the  semester’s  end. 

If  students  are  doing  their  job,  they’re 
continually  reading,  engaging  the  materi- 
al, and  re-engaging  it  in  class  together. 
When  their  comments  give  out,  I lecture. 

I have  a great  deal  of  information  they 
won’t  find  in  the  reading  by  themselves, 
and  that  I think  is  important  for  them  to 
have.  That’s  why  I went  to  graduate 
school.  Also,  I really  love  people  having 
the  experience  of,  “I  am  smart.  If  I work 
at  this,  if  I really  look  at  this  material 
closely,  I can  find  out  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  I can  even  tell  the  scholars  things.” 

Student  expectations  are  high,  made 
higher  by  technology.  But  they  come  from 
a consumer  society,  and  no  matter  what 
their  place  on  the  economic  scale  there  is 
this  attitude:  I work  hard,  I pay,  therefore 
you  owe  me.  That  can  translate  into  some 
students’  expectations  that  faculty  be  con- 
stantly available,  for  example,  by  e-mail. 
Sometimes  people  complain  students  are 
unreasonable.  I find  they’re  quite  reason- 
able. It’s  up  to  the  professor  to  set  the 
ground  rules;  the  students  will  get  it.  On 
the  first  day  of  class  I give  them  my  e- 
mail  address  and  say,  “I  do  not  answer 
substantive  questions  by  e-mail.  The 
questions  I answer  are  along  the  lines  of, 
‘I’ve  lost  my  syllabus,  what  is  the  page  for 
tonight’s  reading  assignment?”’ The  first 
year  we  had  e-mail  at  Barnard,  I remem- 
ber once  spending  five  hours  answering 
students’  messages.  Then  I thought,  “You 
have  a choice,  prepare  for  classes  or 
answer  e-mails.”  I chose  to  prepare 
for  class. 

If  you’re  someone  who  engages  with 
students,  your  relationship  to  them  is  on  a 
couple  of  different  levels.  Students  today 
deal  with  a lot  of  stress.  They’re  in  their 
late  teens  and  early  20s — an  overrated 
period  of  life — and  it’s  tough.  That  comes 
out  in  the  classroom,  in  their  academic 
performance.  They  operate  with  a notion 
of  success  that  equals  money  and  status. 
But  what  is  very  often  attached  with  suc- 
cess is  more  pressure. 

If  a student  gets  anything  below  a C, 
I call  them  up.  There’s  almost  always  a 
major  issue,  they  haven’t  just  slacked  off. 


If  the  student  is  in  trouble,  I know  exactly 
where  they  can  go  to  be  taken  care  of 
with  flexibility  and  humaneness.  For  me, 
that’s  part  of  being  a good  teacher.  I 
started  my  teaching  career  as  a grade 
school  teacher.  I did  one  year  of  high 
school  and  two  of  grade  school.  The  level 
of  involvement  in  college  teaching  is 
hard — the  energy  required  is  high.  But  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  part  of  a college  that 
cares  so  much  for  its  students.  No  matter 
what  technologies  or  techniques  we  use  to 
teach  or  what  we  cover,  there  is  a real  car- 
ing about  students,  and  I really  like  that. 

Robert  A.McCaughey 

Professor  of  History 

Teaching  at  Barnard  Since  1 969 

There  are  some  very  significant  differ- 
ences today  from  when  I started  in  what 
the  students  bring  with  them,  in  terms  of 
their  educational  backgrounds,  their 
expectations,  and  what,  from  a teacher’s 
perspective,  I think  we  ought  to  do  to  pre- 
pare students  in  a way  that’s  value-added. 

A big  part  of  this  is  that  the  whole 
process  of  college  preparation — doing 
college-level  work — has  been  back- 
loaded  into  high  schools  and  even  junior 
high  schools.  The  students  of  today  have 
been  thinking  about  college  for  four  or 
five  years.  By  and  large  their  teachers 
have  been  making  them  think  about  it, 
and  providing  AP  courses.  In  some  ways 
they’re  better  prepared  for  what  we  used 
to  offer  them.  That  becomes  an  interest- 
ing question. 

Barnard  is  more  selective  today, 
compared  to  10,  20,  30  years  ago.  On 
some  level  that  does  reflect  on  prepara- 
tion and  expectations.  Students  today 
see  college  as  just  one  of  the  crucial 
steps  in  a long  series  of  steps  to  educa- 
tional— and  financial — security.  It 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  these  are 
better-read  students,  or  that  they  are 
essentially  brighter — they  are  more 
academically  prepared. 

So  as  professors,  we  have  a respon- 
sibility to  reassess  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  what  we  are  doing.  For  exam- 
ple, we  need  not  be  pushing  the  novelty 
of  essay  writing  and  research  papers. 
That’s  where  I come  in  with  my 
approach  to  technology.  In  the  courses  I 


teach,  I’ll  use  materials  that  are  some- 
times only  available  digitally,  and  the 
students  are  expected  to  communicate 
their  findings  or  views  digitally.  Papers 
and  presentations  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  essay  format,  but  should  make 
use  of  other  tools — spread  sheets,  slides, 
and  hyperlinking. 

What  surprises  me  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  who  are  reluctant  to  use 
any  more  technology  than  they  have  to. 
The  things  I push  are  programs  that  have 
been  around  for  years — Excel  spread- 
sheets or  PowerPoint.  If  we  expect  stu- 
dents to  communicate  with  each  other  in 
ways  other  than  a constructed  paragraph 
or  an  essay,  then  a certain  level  of  facility 
with  technology  is  necessary,  because 
after  they  leave  here  they  are  going  to  find 
themselves  in  more  instances  than  they 
think  needing  to  know  these  programs. 

I think,  as  a historian,  and  never  par- 
ticularly buying  into  the  academic  ethos,  I 
enjoy  being  critical  of  the  way  we  operate. 
Academics  are  often  thought  to  be  liberal 
and  progressive  in  political  terms,  but 
that  doesn’t  translate  in  the  same  way  in 
academia  itself.  Often  at  the  best  liberal 
arts  colleges,  where  success  in  attracting 
students  can  sometimes  be  construed  as 
doing  everything  right  with  no  updating 
required,  there  is  a resistance  to  change. 
Students  should  become  digitally  literate 
before  they  graduate,  and  we  should,  as 
faculty  in  a digital  world,  find  a way  to 
deliver  that  to  them. 

Rachel  McDermott 

Associate  Professor  of 

Asian  & Middle  Eastern  Cultures 

Teaching  at  Barnard  Since  1 994 

I do  something  very  traditional,  even  con- 
troversial, in  the  Indian  civilization  course 
I teach,  and  students  either  love  it  or  hate 
it.  I hand  them  a blank  map  of  South 
Asia,  and  a piece  of  paper  with  a 1 00 
things  on  it,  and  I say,  “Put  those  on  the 
map  and  hand  it  to  me.”  And  I grade  it. 
Some  students  have  said,  “This  is  like 
high  school.”  Other  students  have  said, 
years  later,  “Thank  you  for  making  me  do 
that.  I now  have  a sense  for  which  states 
are  where.” 

If  students  have  to  draw  the  outline 
of  a map  and  write  on  it,  somehow 
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they’re  more  likely  to  remember  it.  In  get- 
ting them  to  draw  a river,  I will  say, 

“Make  sure  the  cities  are  on  the  correct 
side  of  the  river.  It  would  matter  to  us  if 
we  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hud- 
son— we  wouldn’t  be  in  New  York.”  I’ve 
been  handing  this  out  from  the  begin- 
ning. I was  made  to  do  it  in  a graduate 
class  on  Islam  at  Harvard,  and  I was  so 
grateful  for  it,  as  I tell  my  students. 

I have  had  a larger  number  of  South 
Asian-Americans  in  my  classes  the  past 
few  years.  This  is  one  thing  that  has 
changed.  More  and  more  of  them  are 
coming  to  Barnard  and  Columbia;  these 
students  want  to  learn  about  their  her- 
itage even  if  they’re  studying  engineering 
or  are  premed.  So  I’ve  become  much 
more  sensitive  to  their  background. 

Some  of  them  have  an  idea  about 
what  Hinduism  is  based  on  what  they 
learned  at  home.  When  they  come  here 
they  may  have  their  assumptions  ques- 
tioned. For  example,  I teach  a seminar 
that  covers  Hindu  goddesses  to  whom 
blood  sacrifices  are  offered.  Some  stu- 
dents find  this  difficult  because  they  were 
raised  to  believe  that  all  Hindus  are  vege- 
tarian and  that  no  Hindu  would  ever  kill 
or  eat  animals.  One  student  said,  “Every- 
one is  vegetarian.”  I said,  “Where  are  you 
from?”  He  replied,  “My  father’s  from  the 
south,  nobody  does  that  in  the  south.”  I 
said,  “It’s  in  the  book.  I’ve  done  research 
and  I’ve  taken  photographs.”  It  sparked  a 
conversation  between  him  and  his  father. 
Eventually  he  was  able  to  say  to  his  dad, 

“I  guess  we  have  a particular  regional 
experience.” 

Not  all  experiences  are  so  good;  they 
can  be  somewhat  discomfiting,  especially 
if  the  subject  is  not  something  factual.  I 
hope  they  come  away  from  class  realizing 
we  should  gather  as  many  facts  as  possi- 
ble before  we  jump  to  any  conclusion. 

I was  terrified  of  teaching  when  I 
started,  and  there’s  still  terror  of  the 
silence:  You  ask  a question  and  nobody 
says  anything.  I remember  a teaching 
evaluation  when  I was  a teaching  assis- 
tant. He  said,  “Professor  So-and-So 
knows  a lot  but  is  totally  inaccessible. 
Rachel  McDermott  doesn’t  know  any- 
thing, but  she’s  very  accessible.”  I was  just 
covered  in  shame.  I try  to  teach  as  I like 
to  be  taught.  I appreciated  those  college 


teachers  who  were  very  methodical  and 
would  go  up  to  the  board  and  write  down 
the  day’s  outline.  In  my  own  class,  I don’t 
do  what  I used  to  hate  professors  doing, 
which  is  to  go  on  tangents  and  never 
come  back. 

Over  time,  you  learn.  I’ve  been 
teaching  these  subjects  and  reading  and 
thinking  about  this  information  for  a long 
time.  I have  a colleague  here  who  says  he 
gets  nauseated  before  every  class.  I don’t 
feel  sick,  but  I’m  always  nervous,  because 
as  much  as  I would  like  to  say  that  it’s 
only  about  learning,  we  all  want  to  be 
liked,  we  all  want  to  feel  that  our  courses 
are  popular.  We  all  try  our  best.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  humiliated.  As  I like  to  say, 
“teaching  is  an  exercise  in  avoiding 
humiliation.” 
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poor,  rural,  African-American  and/or 
immigrant  women.  As  medicine  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  elite  profession,  hospital 
births  became  the  standard;  midwives 
were  ridiculed  as  ignorant  “grannies”  at 
best,  dangerous  degenerates  at  worst. 

By  the  1920s,  physicians’  groups  and 
women’s  societies  led  the  charge  to  place 
birth  in  the  hospital,  firmly  under  the 
supervision  of  doctors.  In  a major  work 
published  in  the  early  1900s,  Dr.  Joseph 
DeLee,  the  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Lying-In  Hospital  and  one  of  America’s 
most  influential  obstetricians,  asserted 
that  obstetrics  would  never  be  respected 
until  what  he  called  “the  pathologic  dig- 
nity of  pregnancy”  was  recognized. 

DeLee  advocated  medically  managing 
childbirth,  employing  anesthesia,  epi- 
siotomy,  forceps,  and  a “shoehorn 
maneuver”  to  remove  the  placenta.  His 
views  caught  on,  and  routine  intervention 
subsequently  became  the  norm  in  hospi- 
tal-based obstetrics.  By  the  1950s,  90 
percent  of  babies  were  born  in  hospitals. 

REPRODUCTIVE  RIGHT? 

In  many  respects,  the  medicalization 
of  birth  has  been  highly  successful.  Medi- 
cal care  for  laboring  mothers  and  new- 
borns has  evolved  over  the  last  century, 
with  the  emergence  of  sterile  techniques, 


surgical  improvements,  blood  banks,  and 
medications  that  contribute  to  lower 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  rates.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  maternal  mortality  rate  was  8.5  per 
1,000  live  births.  Today  it  is  ,12  per 
1,000.  Infant  mortality  also  dropped  sub- 
stantially, from  99.9  deaths  per  1,000 
births  in  1915  to  6.8  per  1,000  today.  The 
U.S.  also  has  improved  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  preterm  babies;  today,  some  as 
young  as  24  weeks  gestation  and  weighing 
as  little  as  one  pound  have  a shot  at  sur- 
vival, something  which  was  unthinkable 
two  decades  ago. 

Research  suggests,  however,  that  rou- 
tine medical  interventions  may  be  over- 
used for  low-risk  women.  For  example, 
external  fetal  monitors  were  introduced  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  fetal  or  infant  death,  and  to 
detect  the  possibility  of  cerebral  palsy 
(medical  studies  show  listening  to  fetal 
heartbeats  with  a stethoscope  at  regular 
intervals  can  help  doctors  assess  fetal 
well-being) . Thirty  years  later,  while  the 
monitors  are  a mainstay  in  most  hospital 
delivery  rooms,  there  has  been  no 
decrease  in  cerebral  palsy  rates.  Also,  a 
woman  in  labor  has  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  when  she’s  not  connected 
to  a monitor;  strong  evidence  supports 
the  idea  that  movement  typically  eases  the 
labor  process  and  is  more  comfortable  for 
women.  Fewer  monitor  connections 
potentially  can  reduce  C-section  rates 
since  the  monitors  can  and  do  give  false 
positives,  indicating  fetal  distress  when,  in 
fact,  a baby  is  healthy.  In  the  interest  of 
protecting  the  mother  and  the  baby,  and 
also  avoiding  malpractice  claims,  doctors 
often  will  act  on  the  monitor  results  and 
recommend  a C-section.  “So  much  is 
imposed  on  women,”  says  Karen  Burgin 
’64,  a retired  nurse-midwife  in  Brooklyn. 
“They’ve  got  an  IV,  a fetal  monitor,  anes- 
thesia, and  [contraction  stimulants] . They 
are  not  allowed  to  eat  anything,  they’re 
induced — it’s  like  an  assembly  line.  And 
you  don’t  get  a better  baby  out  of  it.” 

Women’s  experiences  with  childbirth 
bear  the  imprint  of  a troubled  medical 
system.  A 2006  study,  Listening  to 
Mothers , led  by  Gene  Declercq,  a profes- 
sor of  maternal  and  child  health  at  Bos- 
ton University,  along  with  researchers 
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from  the  maternity  advocacy  group 
Childbirth  Connection  and  market 
research  firm  Harris  Interactive,  consid- 
ered several  maternity  and  prenatal 
issues,  including  elective  Cesareans.  The 
results  were  based  on  the  experiences  of 
nearly  1,600  American  women  from  a 
cross-section  of  mothers  who  had  given 
birth  in  2005.  Among  Declercq  and  his 
colleagues’  startling  findings:  34  percent 
of  the  women  surveyed  had  been 
induced,  47  percent  had  their  labor  aug- 
mented with  Pitocin,  56  percent  had 
been  catheterized,  over  80  percent  were 
connected  to  an  IV,  and  93  percent  to  an 
external  fetal  monitor.  One-quarter  of 
the  women  surveyed  said  they  had  been 
given  an  episiotomy  (a  surgical  cut  made 
during  delivery  to  enlarge  the  vaginal 
opening);  this,  years  after  the  publication 
of  research  showing  that  this  procedure 
aggravates  the  very  perineal  trauma  it  is 
supposed  to  prevent  and  should  only  be 
used  as  an  emergency  measure.  And  29 
percent  of  the  women  said  they  never 
met,  or  only  briefly  met,  the  person  who 
delivered  their  baby  before  they  were  in 
labor.  “I  couldn’t  pick  the  last  two  docs 
out  of  a police  lineup,”  said  one  of 
the  respondents. 

One  part  of  his  survey  included  the 
following  statement:  “Giving  birth  is  a nat- 
ural process  that  should  not  be  interfered 
with  unless  medically  necessary.”  Declercq 
asked  respondents  to  note  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  it:  49  percent  of 
the  surveyed  women  disagreed.  Nearly 
half  of  American  women,  it  seems,  do  not 
see  childbirth  as  natural  or  normal. 

CHOICES 

Despite  those  findings,  many  women  seek 
out  alternatives;  and  several  Barnard 
alumnae  are  working  to  provide  them. 
Kathleen  Kehoe  Greeson  ’94  never  imag- 
ined planning  a home  birth.  “I’m  a cor- 
porate attorney,  so  I tend  to  be  conserva- 
tive,” she  says.  But  the  more  she 
researched  pregnancy  and  birth,  the  more 
Kehoe  Greeson  realized  that  for  her,  the 
most  conservative  option  was  to  avoid 
drugs  and  interventions.  She  detailed  her 
preferences  to  her  obstetrician,  but  the 
doctor  was  unreceptive.  “She  told  me  I 
had  to  have  an  IV,  and  I had  to  be 
induced  at  41  weeks.  When  I went  on  the 


hospital  tour  and  asked  about  dimming 
the  lights  during  labor  I was  told  it  was 
impossible,  because  none  of  the  lights  had 
dimmer  switches.”  After  providing  her 
doctor  with  a birth  plan — and  repeatedly 
asking  her  to  read  it — Kehoe  Greeson 
was  told,  “I  am  not  the  doctor  for  you.” 

Seven  months  pregnant  and  feeling 
increasingly  frustrated,  she  turned  for 
advice  to  her  former  Barnard  roommate, 
midwife  Michelle  Baird  ’94,  who  at  the 
time,  worked  at  a private  birth  center  in 
California  (it  later  closed  for  financial  rea- 
sons). Baird  asked  the  mother-to-be  what 
she  ideally  wanted.  Kehoe  Greeson  knew 
immediately:  to  give  birth  at  home.  That 
is  what  happened.  And  she  says  she 
would  do  the  same  again. 

In  June  2005,  The  British  Medical 
Journal  published  a major  study  on  the 
outcome  of  home  births  by  certified  pro- 
fessional midwives  in  North  America.  The 
article  concluded  that  for  low-risk 
women,  the  risks  in  a home  birth  were 
similar  to  those  in  a hospital  birth.  The 
rate  of  medical  interventions  was  lower, 
and  there  was  no  difference  in  rates  of 
maternal  or  infant  mortality.  Still,  home 
birth — which  many  insurers  do  cover — is 
rare  in  the  United  States;  less  than  1 per- 
cent of  women  choose  this  option.  In 
contrast,  the  practice  is  routine  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  nearly  one-third  of 
women  birth  at  home. 

Gillian  Dean  trained  at  a San  Fran- 
cisco hospital  where  the  labor  and  deliv- 
ery ward  was  staffed  by  midwives  and 
physicians  working  together:  “In  one 
room  you’d  have  a natural  childbirth — a 
woman  in  a tub  with  no  IV — and  next 
door  would  be  a woman  in  preterm  labor 
hooked  up  to  every  machine  available  out 
of  necessity  for  her  care.” 

When  Dean  was  living  in  New  York 
and  pregnant,  she  asked  a friend  and  col- 
league at  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital 
to  refer  an  obstetrician.  “It’s  so  highly 
medicalized,”  Dean  remembers  her  friend 
saying.  “I  don’t  even  recognize  the  obstet- 
rical care  here.”  The  friend  had  no  refer- 
ral to  offer.  So  Dean  found  a midwife, 
and  she  delivered  her  baby  at  St.  Luke’s- 
Roosevelt  Hospital’s  Birthing  Center,  one 
of  only  two  hospital-based  birth  centers 
in  Manhattan.  (The  other  is  located  at 
Bellevue  Hospital.) 


Many  obstetricians  are  adamant 
about  preserving  women’s  autonomy  in 
the  labor  process.  Dr.  Morrone  strives  to 
maintain  a sense  of  partnership  with  her 
patients.  She  points  out  that  today’s  ob 
residents  no  longer  witness  labor  from 
start  to  finish,  the  way  she  did  during  her 
residency — a process  she  considers  key  to 
understanding  labor’s  dynamic  nature. 
“The  art  of  obstetrics  is  becoming 
extinct,”  she  says.  “Maybe  the  pendulum 
will  swing  back  to  midwifery  and  continu- 
ity of  care,  but  from  my  perspective  I see 
it  swinging  far  to  the  other  extreme.” 

Dr.  Karen  Beckerman  ’77,  chair  of 
ob/gyn  at  Newark  Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center,  oversees  a department  of  physi- 
cians and  midwives  working  together. 
Still,  staff  demands  are  such  that  even 
the  midwives  cannot  necessarily  stay 
with  a patient  throughout  her  entire 
labor.  “It’s  peculiar  that  even  in  the  most 
primitive  settings  worldwide,  a childbear- 
ing woman  will  have  a birth  attendant 
throughout  labor,  whereas  in  our 
extremely  technologically  savvy  society 
we  can’t  offer  that  even  to  our  richest 
patients,”  she  says. 

Beckerman  was  influenced  by  the 
1960s  and  1970s  feminist  movement, 
and  she  is  passionate  about  reproductive 
health  issues.  She  decided  to  specialize 
in  obstetrics  because  “that  was  where  the 
kind  of  work  I wanted  to  do  needed  to 
be  done.”  She  saw  herself  working  to 
change  the  system.  That  was  “a  very 
naive  idea,”  Beckerman  says.  Like  Mor- 
rone, she  would  not  choose  obstetrics 
again.  When  asking  residents  about  their 
patients’  needs  and  wants,  Beckerman 
confronts  surprised,  dismissive  expres- 
sions. “They  look  at  me  like,  ‘Why  do 
you  care?’  I don’t  know  where  that’s 
been  left  out  of  their  education.” 

What  Beckerman  knows  for  sure  is 
that  women  have  more  power  than  they 
realize  when  it  comes  to  the  birth  of 
their  children.  Whether  an  ideal  birth 
takes  place  at  home,  in  a birth  center,  or 
in  a hospital,  enough  options  exist  today 
so  that  women  need  not  be  passive  par- 
ticipants in  the  process.  “The  best  care 
may  not  be  the  most  expensive  or  fash- 
ionable care,”  Beckerman  says.  “The 
best  judge  about  how  to  have  a baby  is 
the  mom  herself.” 
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“My  daughter  has 
a collection  of 
valentines  and 
ancient  thank-you 
notes,  which  she 
sorts  into  dress-up 
purses  and  calls 
‘the  mail.’” 


Lisa  Jennifer  Selzman  ’82  is  a writer 
living  in  Wexford,  Pa.,  with  her  family. 
She  dedicates  this  piece  to  her  late 
writing  professor,  B.J.  Chute. 


LISA  JENNIFER  SELZM 


At  breakfast,  my  daughter  announced, 
“I’m  going  to  be  a writer.”  For  a 
moment,  I went  stone  still.  My  level  of 
dread  shocked  me.  Really,  how  seri- 
ously could  I take  a little  girl  not  yet  4 
who  converses  with  watering  cans  and 
the  moon?  But  even  as  I encouraged 
her  to  tell  me  more  about  this  sudden 
resolution,  my  thoughts  were  rene- 
gade. No.  Nor  that.  Anything  but  that. 

It  may  be  that  Hunter  was  born  a 
writer,  her  inevitable  legacy.  She  sur- 
rounds herself  with  books  and  whis- 
pers stories  to  her  rainbow  ponies.  I 
remember  the  magic  that  I sense  she 
feels,  that  of  entering  the  page.  When  I 
was  her  age,  I adored  paper — the  snap 
and  smoothness  of  it — and  I kept  a 
small  box  filled  with  old  party  invita- 
tions, colored  stationery,  origami 
treasures.  My  daughter  has  a similar 
collection  of  valentines  and  ancient 
thank-you  notes,  which  she  sorts  into 
dress-up  purses  and  calls  “the  mail.” 

Hunter  becomes  quite  demanding 
when  she  feels  one  of  her  poems  com- 
ing on.  She  will  turn  from  the  window 
excitedly,  the  way  she  does  when  she 
spies  a cat.  “Mommy,  quick,  get  a pen 
and  write  this  down!”  She  recites 
while  I transcribe  one  of  an  ever- 
expanding  folio  of  what  I refer  to  as 
The  Backyard  Chronicles:  Those  pointy 
trees  are  beginning  to  turn.  / Red  and 
orange  and  burgundy. I There’s  another 
one  turning  orange. 

How  wonderful  if  Hunter  has 
already  found  her  calling.  But  the  last 
thing  I’d  wish  upon  my  daughter  is  for 
her  to  struggle  in  the  ways  I have  as  a 
writer.  I worry  for  her. 

My  husband  reminds  me  that 
much  of  her  fascination  with  writing  is 
about  her  heartbreakingly  sweet  desire 
to  be  like  her  Mommy.  After  all,  she 
apparently  will  be  a writer  while  living 
in  a small  house  next  to  our  swing  set, 
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happily  married  to  her  brother.  Yet  I 
feel  it  is  imperative  that  I take  her  seri- 
ously, that  I be  her  biggest  fan,  espe- 
cially as  I had  little  paternal  encour- 
agement around  my  choice  of  profes- 
sion. My  efforts  were  dismissed,  and  I 
was  told  that  writing  was  a road  to 
failure.  Though  I have  since  had  my 
share  of  achievements,  hostile  words 
from  long  ago  still  have  the  power  to 
destroy  a morning’s  work.  That  is  how 
it  is  when  you  hear  such  things  as  a 
child;  they  enter  your  blood.  They 
course  through  you. 

So  I must  be  careful  with  my 
daughter  and  not  denigrate  her  ambi- 
tions, even  if  my  reservations  are 
born  of  a reality  a small  child  can’t 
imagine.  The  art  of  writing  is  a pow- 
erful enterprise,  but  the  business  of 
writing  is  often  about  rejection  and 
the  patchworking  of  income.  I wish 
for  my  daughter  the  opposite:  a linear 
succession  of  goals,  a mythical  white 
ladder  to  climb  with  a clear  view  to 
the  top,  enjoyment  of  every  rung 
along  the  way.  Would  that  it  were  so 
easy  to  guarantee  her  security,  voca- 
tional or  otherwise. 

Now,  effortlessly.  Hunter  can 
believe  she  is  Thumbelina  bathing 
under  a flower.  If  she  hugs  her  stuffed 
dog  tightly  enough,  he  will  become 
real.  My  hope  is  that  she  can  hold  on 
to  such  faith  as  she  grows,  that  the 
lightest  dash  of  fairy  dust  will  remain 
with  her  always,  guiding  her  toward 
work  that  feeds  her  soul,  and  that  she 
will  go  out  into  the  world  with  1 8 
years’  worth  of  my  admiration  run- 
ning through  her  veins.  So  when 
Hunter  comes  to  me  this  afternoon 
chanting  a new  poem,  I reach  for  a 
pen  and  give  her  my  full  attention: 
Butterfly  high.  I Butterfly  low.  I 
Butterfly  fly  away.  / Butterfly,  I hope 
you  sleep. 
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The  Barnard  Fund 

Scholars 

Program 

An  opportunity  to 
make  a difference 


today 


In  the  two  years  since  The  Barnard  Fund  Scholars  program 
was  launched,  28  students  have  received  $10,000  each  in 
scholarships,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  alumnae,  parents, 
and  friends  who  want  to  help  students  realize  their  dreams. 

A gift  of  $10,000  or  more  to  The  Barnard  Fund  creates  a 
one-year  scholarship  for  a student  needing  financial  support 
to  attend  Barnard.  Once  a gift  is  made,  you  will  receive  a 
written  report  about  your  scholar  and  an  invitation  to  meet 
her  at  the  annual  Torchbearers  Reception,  an  event  celebrating 
the  ties  between  donors  and  scholarship  recipients. 


Those  interested  in  setting  up  a scholarship  can 

call  212.854.2001  or  866.257.1889  (toll-free),  or  e-mail: 

thebarnardfund@barnard.edu 


BARNARD 

ALUMNAE 

REUNION 


Be  inspired. 

Be  yourself. 

Be  there. 

SAVE  THE  DATE 
FOR  REUNION 

MAY  31 -JUNE  3 
2007 

ALL  ALUMNAE  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
ARE  WELCOME  TO  JOIN  US. 


If  you  would  like  to  get  involved  in  planning  for  Reunion  2007, 
please  contact  Alumnae  Affairs  at  21 2.854.2005  or  toll  free  at 
1 .800.869.5061 . Or  send  us  an  email  at  reunion@barnard.edu. 


